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PREFACE is in general written 

and given to a work as its letter of 
introduction and recommendation to the 
Reader. The merits of the work are offi- 
ciouſly holden forth to his eye : and every 
art of addreſs is uſed to make a favourable 
impreſſion. This preface on the contrary, 
pointing out the defects and demerits of 
this work, approaches the reader with an 


apology. 


The firſt draught of the following Trea- 
tiſe was made, with reference to the ge- 
neral ſubject, in ſeveral ſeparate papers, 
This courſe of Study was recurred to at 
a period when the Author, ſinking under 
the misfortune of a loſs in life which he 

=, Þ | had 


vi „„ ACS - 
had ſuſtained, ſought conſolation not by 
arguments againſt grief which nature muſt 
feel ; but in an endeavour to prevent the 
mind from dwelling on and liſtening too 
much to its own feelings, by diverting it 
into a courſe of ſtudy which had formerly 
amuſed it. Out of this reviſion of his 
former reſearches, when he was a reading 
and not a buſy man, aroſe ſome of theſe 
papers. Others had been written within 
the intervalla negotiorum, even when he 
was engaged in publick buſineſs. Some 
of theſe have been read at the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the author hath been 
flattered by the manner in which they 
were received. About two years ago, when 
he quitted parliament, he began to collect 
theſe papers under the form in which they 
now appear. The writing of this treatiſe 
amuſed him : thinking that the reading of 
4 might amuſe others; and that by point- 
ing out a line of reſearch to the Study of 
 Antiquaries, the work might not be al- 
together uſeleſs; he gave the copy for this 
impreſſion to the Bookſeller, He neither 


derives 


% E N w 


derives vanity from being an Author; nor 
profit from being a publiſher, 


In page 79 of the following treatiſe, the 
author entered into the diſcuſſion of the 
Arithmetic of the Ancients, firſt reduced 
into a ſcience (as is faid) by Pythagoras 
the Samian, perhaps firſt by him intro- 
duced as ſuch to the Greeks. Afﬀter ex- 
plaining here, in the courſe of the work, 
the uſe and abſolute neceſſity which a 
practical ſtudent has of underſtanding the 
operations of this ſcience, in the manner in 
which the Ancients worked them, not only 
in abſtract mathematical calculations, but 
as applied to weight and meaſure, and to 
nummulary computations, he referred to a 
little treatiſe, wherein he went into the 
explanation of that matter as of a Def 
deratum. This was meant for the third 
number in the Appendix. The paper vrit- 
ten many years ago, is ſokiewhere miflaid: 
he has not been able to find it. As it was 
drawn up in a mathematical line of reaſon- 
ing (a ſpecics of ſtudy which. he, has long 
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ceaſed to exerciſe himſelf in) he is not 
able to recollect in that form his ideas on 
the ſubject. He wiſhes therefore to re- 
commend it to the notice of ſomie of the 
learned members of the Antiquarian So- 


ciety, who are converſant in mathematics, 


eſpecially in thoſe of the Ancients *. 


As far as he remembers, he firſt ex- 
plaiued the general mode of the decuple 
numeration; he then endeavoured, to ſhew 
that all the practical operations off the an- 
tient Arithmetick, prior to the introduc- 
tion and uſe of the Arabic method, were 
performed by means of the Abacus Pytha- 
goricus) That this was the reckoning Buard 
of the Greeks and Rornans, was perhaps 
derived from the Mgyptians, and was no 
other than the chequer and counters for: 


* The callowine, 8 others, are books Which may | 
be reterted to on thrs bY caſion. | | 

. Nicamachi' Aon Eiraye [nc 4 

Eucl dis, hb. ?, 9. Elementorum, &c, 

1 neonis Sthyragi Lib. de Arithmetica. 4 

Fabricius alſo mentions a Mo. T.eatiie of Pſellus i in the 
Medical Libraty. 
The Arithmetic of Diophantus is the Analytic Algebra 
of che Arabiaus. 


merly | 


Fr 
merly uſed in the Arithmetick of our Ex- 
chequer and Cofferers office. 


The numeration was reckoned by a 
decuple ſeries of unites ; which ſeries was 
formed at two repriſes of fives; as, one, 
two, three, four, five: five one or ſix; 
five two or ſeven; five three or eight; 
five — four or nine; five five or ten. This 
ſeries thus formed, hath been univerſally 
obſerved by moſt nations: and however it 
may ſeem at firſt view to be founded in 
caprice; he endeavoured to ſhow that its 
univerſality aroſe from its being derived 
from nature. He here explained this from 
the natural original mode of reckoning by 
the fingures and hand; as thus, the four 
fingers expreſſed the firſt four numbers; the 
whole hand (the thumb and fingers form- 
ing an angle, as V,) expreſſed the fifth. 
This whole hand, with one, two, three, 
or four fingers of the other hand, gave fix, 
ſeven, eight, nine: and the two hands 


crofled at the ſaid angles gave the figure X. 


He 


* 
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He then entered into the operations of the 
ancient arithmetick as conducted on the 
checquer-board *; but all this he has been 
under the ne of deferring . the 
m | 

| It * whimſical as it is true, that an 
Author ſees his work, as well in the mat- 
ter as to the manner, in a different view, 
when he reads it in print, from that in 
which it appears when be reads it in his 
own hand-writing : he rather thinks over 
than reads the latter, or, if he reads, does 
it rather with the mind's eye than with that 
of the body: he reads it with reſerence to 
an accompaniment of ideas, which the 
copy does not actually contain: which yet 
the author thinks he has ſo explained as to 
accompany: his reaſoning. To theſe cir- 
cumſtances, not only literal errors and 
graminatical inaccuracies, but even ſome 
| obſcurities are imputable: ſome ſuch the, 


* Pr. R. Record's Arimeick, Dialogue * may be re- 
ferred to on this head. 
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Author has found in ſome of the firſt ſheets 
of this treatiſe, which have been printed a 


year ago, Which he could with to have 


corrected, but the copies were worked off, 
and it was too late. 


The different degree of aceuracy in the 


reaſoning, with which different parts of 


this work are conducted, the unequal ſpirit 
of compoſition, in which different parts 
are written, are owing to the degree of 


painful abſtraction with which the mind 


was at times drawn off from its ſubje&, or 


to the degree of attention which it was 


able to exert upon it at different moments 
of the period above referred to. 


There remains one point on which he 
wiſhes to make an apology to ſerious people. 
The ideas hazarded in ſome parts of this 
treatiſe may perhaps croſs upon thoſe Forms, 
with which theſe ſerious people have been 
accuſtomed to clcath their opinions : yet 
as to Things, the author is, as he thinks it 
th.e duty of every good citizen to be, as 

ſerious 
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ſerious about them, as the moſt zealous 


profeſſor. : 


With theſe explanations, and with theſe 
apologies, he commits his work to the 
amuſement of ſuch as may think it worth 


their peruſal. 


CONTENTS. 


Page. | 

1 That the Society of Antiquaries i is pe- 
culiarly, by the nature of it's eſta- 
bliſhment and inſtitutions, adapted for 
the inveſtigation of ancient learning; 
and for that knowledge of antiquities 
which may become the ground of the 
Hiftoria propria et juſta. 

⁊2 Is one of the moſt uſeful Literary: Efta- 
blifoments which have been made in 
this country; is not only a repertory of 

the collections of Antiquarian Infor- 
mation, but actuates a principle which 
hath a tendency to reſtore and re _ | 
hiſtory from the ruins amidſt whic 
. 

3 The two errors of the falſe antiquary 
marked; iſt, That of forming too 
haſtily viſionary ſyſtems; and 2dly, 
That of making endleſs and uſeleſs 
collections of relics and fragments, 
without ſcope or view to any one 


point; 


b 4 To 


Page. 
4 To explain the Principle of this branch 
of learning; the Principle on which 
the ſociety is ſuppoſed to act; and the ; 
End towards which the inquiries and ? 
labours of the Society ought to be di- a 
rected; is the ſcope of this treatiſe; it 
marks in its courſe ſome of the De- 
fiderata in this branch of learning. 


5 Two concurrent lines of ſtudy, that 
of hiſtory, properly ſo called, both of 
nature and man; and that experi- 
mental hiſtory of the extending and 
advancing powers of man, as they 
are elicited by the varying and en- 
creaſing wants of his being. 

6 That there is, as it were, a golden 
chain deſcending from heaven, by 
which all things are linked together 
in a general ſyſtem; and that man 

hath powers to trace back the /mks of 

© #4rs cham up to the primary principles 

: | of this frllem ; and that the ſtudy 
| of antiquities ſhould be purſued in 
this ſpirit of philoſophy ; and the 
knowledge acquired thereby applied 

as the commentary of hiftory, 


7-43 The work then commences, in 
= ſpirit of this philoſophy, and in 
the line of the rule here layed down, 


With 


CONTENTS. vii 


with an Analyfis of the powers of Enun- 
ciation and the Elements of Speech, 
and endeavours to mark, both in rea- 
ſoning and by example, the uſe which 
the truly PR Antiquary may 
make in the reſolution and compo- 
ſition of theſe powers and elements, 
to the inveſtigation of ancient hiſtory, 
This part refers to Ne I. of the Ap- 
pendix, which is a treatiſe written 
expreſsly on this ſubject; it goes to 
an inquiry into the powers and acts 
of vocal and articulated enunciation 
as they exiſt in the nature of man, 
and as the principles thereof are to 
be found in all languages: this the 
true ground of Anliquarian Eiymology, 
| whe without it, will ever be the 
mere ringing changes on one's own 
ideas, and a wretched punning. Under 
this head the /anguage of men as 
ſpoken in the times of the kingdom 
of Troy, the language of ancient 
Greece before the arrival of the Hel- 
leniſts, and the language of ancient 
Europe in general, are conſidered and 


43—51. The Treatiſe then proceeds, by 


the ſame principles, and in the ſame 
line, to inquire into and explain the 
| b 2 various 


VIII 


Page 


CONTENTS 
various efforts and inventions which 
men in all ages and countries have 
made to mark for diſtant. places and 
times, the inviſible tranſient expreſſion 
of 1deas, which ſpeech can only give 


at the preſent time and place. This 


part goes in general to an inquiry into 
the origin of Picture- auriting, into 


that which is commonly called Hiero- 


glyphics, and into the nature of the 
Elementary, or what is vulgarly 
called Alphabetical writing; ſhows 
how theſs in their reciprocal uſe and 
interpretation have given occaſion to 
the deforming the true and direct re- 
preſentation of the human Being and 


Life; and how by a philoſophic re- 


ſolution of the modes of the defor- 


mation, joined to combination of ſuch 


fragments of facts as remain amidſt 
the rums of hiſtory, the Antiquary 
may elicit truth out of fable, and re- 
form and re- edify ancient hiſtory to 


ſome ſemblance at leaſt of the ſtate of 


things in fact, which it repreſents. 
This part refers for a more particular 
account of theſe points of antiquity 
to N* II. of the Appendix, whicn 1s 
a Treatiſe on this ſubject in detail. 
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Page. 

Fr, 53. Hiſtory compared to a ſhip ſailing 
down the tide of Time, fraught with 
every thing uſeful to be known, but 
which hath ſuffered ſhip-wreck ; the 
method of the ſtudy of Antiquities 
explained by alluſions to this ſimile. 

$455: The folly of merely making col- 
lections of Antiquities, compared with 

the right way of collecting and aſ- 

ſorting the diſcoveries of particulars 

which the Antiquary may make, ſo as 

by an induction of theſe particulars to 

lead to ſome combination of the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of fact. ; 

$657: Man is a finite Being circum- 

{cribed in his natural wants; although 

not eaſily defined and circumſcribed 

in his artificial wants; yet his im- 

proved reſources being proportioned 

and adequate to theſe, in the various 

1 and revolutions of his 

_ exiſtence, the line of inveſtigation into 

the one is marked by the knowledge 

of the other, ſo that the ſtudy of 

- antiquities, here in this branch, 1s 

not a boundleſs purſuit but is defined 
both in mode and extent. This ex- 
lained by a reference to the cloath- 
ing ſuited to the ſame kind of limbs 
in the ſame animals in all ages, and 


b 3 


Page. 


CONTENT B. 


to the inſtruments uſed by all people, 
being ſimilar as ſuited to like hands 
and like actions, let imagination or 


caprice try never ſo much to vary 


58 This Theorem applied to ſhow that 


them. 


there may be an aſcertained line of 
developing the fabulous, and reſolving 


the mythic parts of Hiſtory, ſo far 


as they reſpe& the accounts of the 
firſt advancing ſtages of human civi- 
— } : cc: 1 


59 By a careful analyſis of human na- 


ture, and by a combination from 


analogy of ſuch broken accounts as 


the ſhip-wreck of Hiſtory affords, a 


deſcription, almoſt hiſtoric, of the 


progreſs and firſt ſtages of human 


life may be compoſed ; ſuch as ſhall 


give a juſt repreſentation of the ge- 
neral courſe of events. 


62 This exemplified in the fabulous ac- 


counts given of the ſettlements made 
in the /Egean and Euxine Seas, and 
coaſts thereof by the Pheœnicians, 
Egyptians, and Helleniſts. 


66 An idea, profeſſedly an imperfect one, 


thrown out of the commerce of the 
Euxine and Weſtern ports of the 
Mediterranean Seas; the Chittim and 
FRE TY) 5 3 N * . Tar. 
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Page. 
Tarſhiſh of the ancients; and a wiſh 
expreſſed, that Mr. Clarke, author of 


the Treatiſe on Roman, Saxon, and 
Engliſh Coins, would ſupply the 


Deſideratum in this branch of hiſtoric 
learning as to the one; and that Mr. 
Bryant would turn his thoughts to 
the other. | | 
69 When the hiſtory of thoſe parts and 
periods are once developed of their 
myſterious garb, we ſhall receive very 
different accounts from what the de- 
formed and abuſed fables now hold 
forth; this exemplified by an un- 
"i ravelled account of the ett ments 
and excluſie commerce of the Cyclops 
| and their courts of admuralty. 
73 Ancient Hiſtory compared to a deformed 
picture, and the philoſophic reſtau- 
ration of it, to the mathematic mir- 
rour, which will reflect ſuch — 
picture in its true proportions an 
contours, tanguam in ſpeculo. 

The treatiſe next proceeds to con- 
ſider the mode in which the philo- 
ſophic antiquary may conduct his 
commentary on the Hiſtoria propria 

e Js. 
74 A knowledge of the component parts 
and living ſyſtem of the human com- 
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Tage. 1 
munity, 1ſt in Society, and 2dly un- 4 
dier Government, without which, hs 
Hiſtory will be but a ſtory of a crea= * 
ture little known to us, ſtated as a 
De fiaeratum. Here the Antiquary, 
whoſe commentary gives the know- 
-- Jedge of this 3 of the human 
Being, becomes the interpreter, who 
"renders Hiſtory intelligible, and makes 
it become experimental knowledge. This 
knowledge alone can explain thoſe 
vici ſſtuaines rerum et fundamenta Pru- 
- «'#enii/z, which Lord Verulam ſtates 
as the proper fruit of hiſtoric learn- 
"Ing; Fr his! exemplified by different 
- inſtances in hiſtory ;/ in the caſe of 
the Roman ſubject, as taken from his 
civil rights, and ſubjected to military 
imperium: in the caſe of the ſtate 
and progreſs of the Grecian com- 
munity in the time of the Trojan 
war, as explained : by Thucydides; 
the ſtate of the ÆAgyptian commu- 
nity; that of the Jews, and. that of 
ie tt, 
| 89 Theſe preparatory and explanatory in- 
ſtances lead to the application of this 
Theorem, to the ſtating of the ſyſ- 
tem of meaſures planned by Alex- 
ander, who was the firſt prince-ſtateſ- 
A EY man 
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man who combined upon ſyſtem the 
intereſt and powers of commerce, 
with the operations of polity. 

96 An actual knowledge (ſuch on which 
experience may be founded) of the 
ancient commeree of the Eaſt, of 
Perſia, and of India, wanted. It is 
from the local knowledge of ſcientific 
mercantile men alone, who have lived 
in and had experience of thoſe re- 
gions, that the world can ex 
practical information on tus ſubject. 

97 The Treatiſe here cloſes its obſer- 

vations on the nature of the com- 
munity, and of commerce, as the 
ſource of wealth and power to it; 
and proceeds to the confideration of 
the neceſſity of underſtanding the 
channels in which certain portions of 
this wealth, as the revenues of the 

' ror ſtate, ran. This line of reſearch, 
illuſtrated by a ſummary deſcription 
of the Roman Revenues and meaſures 
of finance. 

116 'The Treatiſe next proceeds to con- 
ſider the actual mechanical force of 
the community of the ancients in 
ſome inſtances not hitherto adequately 

explained, nor preciſely underſtood. 
The firſt inſtance is, that of our want 
of 


—— 
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Page. 


of information as to the ſhips of war 
of the ancients, their Triremes, Qua- 
driremes, and Quinqueremes. The diſ- 
covery and learned deſcription of theſe 
matters made and given by General 


Melville, here firſt publiſhed, whoſe 
Memoire on the ſubje& in No III. of 


the Appendix is referred to, The 
ſecond inſtance is that of the military 


Chariot of the ancients ; a particular 


referred to in N* IV. of the 


Treatiſe on this ſubject is given and 
33 
Of the chronology of the Ancients 


and its defects, on which a comparrſon 


of the Mythick or Fabulous, and of 
the Hiſtoric Narratives of the An- 


_ cients, 1s offered to obſervation. While 


124 


on one hand the defects of hiſtory, 


_ which-pretends to give the actual ſtate 
of fact and deed, in the true order of 
time, arranged, fixed, andaſcertainedby 


- epochs, which it neither does nor can 


ſo give for certain, are conſidered; the 


Mythic or Fabulous Hiſtory is ſtated on 


the other as giving a general repreſen- 
tation of the general courſe of events, and 


not a particular narrative of a particular 


to all the purpoſes of experience and 


train of facts. In that view, the latter 
is ſtated as giving ſufficient knowledge 


ule, 
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Page. 


uſe, equally as well as that which 
aſſumes and pretends to give an actual 
ſtate of fact and deed. From this 
opinion a rule is laid down, that 
while on one hand we ſhould not refuſe 
all hifloric faith to what is repreſented 
only in fable; ſo on the other extream 
we muſt not recerve that as hiſtoric 
narrative of actual fads and events, 
which is only repreſentation in apalogue 
and muthos of the gue flate and 

jay of events in the hiftory of man 


amd nature. 


124 This doctrine exemplified firſt ; by 


an explanation of the fabulous hiſ- 
. tory of the Argonautic expedition. 


128—144. And ſecondly, by a philoſophic 


commentary on the Antidiluvian hiſ- 
tory, which the books of Moſes give, 
conſidered as an apologue. 


145 This rule further applied to thoſe. 


Fables which ſeem to veil the know» 
ledge of the uſe of the polarity of 
the magnatic arrow, as known ta 
and uſed by the ancients in their 
navigation. 


END or THE FIRST PART, 
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„ Analyſis of the elements of ſpeech, as ap- 
Plicable to Etymology 1 in the Rady of 
Autiquities. 


wean” | 


a N' II. 
81 


4 Treatiſe on pifture writing, hiero- 
glyphick and elementary writing, ſhew- 


ing ho. the firſt aroſe from nature, the 
ſecond. from art; with an illuſtration of 
the effects which theſe have had on the 
5 deviations and mutations of lan e 

7 . a letter to Tho. Aſtle, Eſq. 25, 


; "Ra La Sackety of Autiquaries, * 
u- 18, 1781, 8 
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Mere + Being a nana of the in- 
veſtigations and diſcoveries made on the 
ſubject of the Triremes, Quadriremes, 
and Quinqueremes, of the Antients, of 
the e of Rowe gallery, of the poſt - 
ing the rowers, and of the mode by 


i E theſe veſſels were rowed, by Lieu- 
A. tenant 
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tenant General MRLVILL. Communi- 
cated to Governor PawNALL, May 15, 
1781. | 


Ne IV. 


Diſſertation on the antient Chariot, the 
| exerciſe of it in the race; and the ap- 
plication of it to real ſervice in war. 


PART SECOND. 


The obſervations on the ſtudy of An- 
tiquities, as tbe commentary of hiſtory now 
paſſes from that period which is called 
Ancient Hiſtory, to a fucceeding period, 
wherein 4 new race of men invaded the cul- 
tured world, and overwhelmed, as with a 
deluge, its civilization. 5 f 
The ſpirit and character of theſe two 
periods compared. . | 

The facts of this general revolution in 
the inhabitancy, the occupancy, and go- 
vernment of the world, are indeed gene- 
rally and incidentally told by the Greek and 
Roman writers of hiſtory; but as the 
ſources and firſt courſes of theſe people 
lay beyond the 4:/taric borizon; as the 
events were prior to the chronologic cauon 
of hiſtory ; and the crifis of theſe events 


not withm the ſcope of the phuloſophy. of - 
; 8 eſe 
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theſe writers, this revolution hath been 
- rather looked up to with aſtoniſhment and 
wonder, than inveſtigated and explained. 
The Philoſophic Antiquary will, as the 
commentator on 'hiſtory, examine and 
thence explain this, in a more detailed and 
circumſtantial manner, than the hiſtorian 
may perhaps think neceſſary. He will, 
from the fragments of facts, as they lye 
ſcattered amidſt the maſs of hiſtoric ruins, 
er buried and overgrown by the weeds of 
fable, ſo combine the accounts of this 
reat event as to recompoſe them into ſome 
emblance of the original faQ. | 
The Treatiſe, after given the rule, pro- 
ceeds to the application of it, by an at- 
tempt to deſcribe' the circumſtances and 
reparatory events, which led to this re- 
volution of the world. 
The Hyfloric Horizon defined in its 
northern limits, with reference to the 
Cimri, Cimbri, Cimmerians, or Hyper- 
| boreans, who are fabulouſly deſcribed in 
ancient hiſtory to have had their dwelling 
beyond the bounds of the earth, beyond chaos, 
in Tartaros; as alſo to the Teyts or Titans, 
the Teuts or Dteutſch, whoſe habitancy 
and the proceſſion of whoſe generations 
were bounded by this horizon not beyond 
but on the extream borders of the earth. The 
accounts given by Heſiod of this firſt in- 
ns: habitancy 
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habitancy are explained and ſhewn to 
coincide with thoſe given by our HS. 
Hiſtory. ON | 

The Cymri traced in the proceſſions of 
their generations and habitancy {beyond 
the boundary of the hiſtoric horizon) from 
the Mceotic Lake, to the Cimbric Ifles o 
the Baltic, and to the Weſtern Iſles and 
coaſts of Europe. 

The Teuts in like manner traced along 
the extremities of this horizon to the coaſts 
of the Baltic, the Saxon ſhores, and into 
the Britiſh iſles. . 

The terminations Ingi; Ait, Arte or 
tte ; Ones or Vones ; explained, as they 
enter into the compoſition of moſt of the 
names of both theſe people. 
The Treatiſe then proceeds to {ketch and 
draw out the lines in which the hiſtory 
of the firſt inhabitants, the proceſſion of 
their generations, and the final ſettlement 
of them as nations ſhould be inveſtigated. 

The nature of their ſituation, and of 
the circumſtance, of the regions in which 
they dwelt, and which they occupied, de- 
ſcribed. The forming cauſe of theſe people 
becoming finally a great naval power, 
hence derived and explained in its prin- 
ciples. 5 

Ehe Cimbric Cherſoneſus, ſhewn to 
have been an iſland, and the Low Coun- 


tries, 
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tries, now called F landers, to have been 
Sea, with ſome exceptions of ae 
marſhes and iſlands. 

That the inhabitants of theſe regions 
were fiſhermen, marine © navigators, rovers, 
and pirates. 

The nature of this ancient mode of life 
deſcribed as to its . ſpirit, character, and 
naval operations. 

Theſe Vics, Wiggs, Wi ggans, and Vi- 
canders (afterwards called Picts), deſcribed 
in their roving excurſions, in their colo- 
nial ſettlements, and in their conqueſts, ' 

Concurrent with this, an account is 
given of the ſuppoſed firſt original, and 
next of the earlieſt adventitious inhabitants 
of Britain; of the Cymri, the Cotti, At- 
tacotti, aud Eſcotti, as found therein; ; alſo 
of the Celtæ and Belgæ. | 

Hence a more particular account of the 
actions, operations, and ſettlements, of the 
Vics, Vickanders, or | Pits, in Scotland, 
in the caſtern and ſouthern illes and coaſts 
of Britain; and on the coaſts of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, where they were in the 
earlieſt times under the name Cyn-haid, 
Cyn- ait, or as Herodotus writes it Kunaitæ. 

The manner and line marked out in 
which the origin, progreſſion, ampliſi- 
cation, and eſtabliſhment, of the GREAT 
NORTHERN NAVAL POWER, may be invef- 
RIES tigated ; 
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tigated; according to which rule, an Eſſay 
towards its hiſtory, from the earlieſt times 
to the period when it was advanced, ſo as 
to come forward and diſpute the empire of 
the world with Rome, is inſerted. 

The tetreſtrial lines in which the pro- 
ceſſions in generation and habitancy of 
the Teuts or Teyts, of the Celts or Gauls, 
may be inveſtigated, are marked. In the 
courſe of drawing which, an account is 
given of thoſe two fraternal branches of 
the ſons of Cottus, Gott-Teus, or Teu- 
baal, the ſon of Japetus or Japhet,, as they 
became in proceſs of time the ſettled inha- 
bitants of Gaul and Germany, as nations. 

The firſt inhabitants of Europe and of 
the Weſtern part of Aſia, as deriving from 
Gomer and Magog, the two ſons of Ja- 
petus, and their ſons Madai, Tubal, and 
Javan, particularly deſcribed : herein of 
the Tr'oim, the Ach-aians, the Tr'achs 
or Thraces, D'achs or Daci and Davi. 
The Getz, Teuts or Dteutſch, the Celtæ 
and their proceſſions, as Galli and Gall- 
aitæ; ZEoalians, or Gæol. This account 
cloſes with an etymology, different from 
what hath been hitherto given, of the ap- 
pellatives German and Celt, as becoming 
national names. Gs: 

From the reſearch who theſe people 
were, the treatiſe proceeds to mark the 
5 x 0 
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line in which the inveſtigation into at 
they were ſhould train ; that this ought 
to be purſued by a line wherein principles 
and facts combine. The exemplification 
and application of this mode of ſtudying 
this part of ancient hiſtory: and firſt of 
the Sylvan Life inhabiting and occupying 
the earth in its natural and original ſtate 
of the Foreſt- hunter, the nature of his 
occupancy and population of the Marine- 
hunter, or Fiſherman and Navigator, of 
his occupancy and population: —of the 
ſcites, circumſtances and principles which 
give ſource to population — of the. ad- 
vancing, /iationary, and declining fate of 
population in the different nations at dif- 
ferent periods, as theſe circumſtances and 
theſe principles Operatc : Herein of the 
temporary ae of Populayſueſs i in. 2 
tam periods of the progreſſſan of civili- 
zation ; as alſo of the deen of 1 in- 
habitancy and dominion in the early ages 
of the world in conſequence-thereof. 

The temporary Plethorifm gf. the northern 
people who invaded and oyer-ran the Ro- 
man empire, explained from theſe prin- 
ciples by facts. The ſtate of their com- 
munity explained, from whence, is de- 
rived the reaſon why they were enabled to 
bring into the field ſych multitudes be- 


yond any proportion of numbers which 
ſettled 
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ſettled and compleatly civihzed nations 
could bring there. 

The 1 with which they could migrate 
in a body, as a whole nation, explained 
from the principle, which they invariably 
and unalterably adhered to, that of not 
becoming ſettled landworkers ; the operation 
and effect of this principle in the nature 
of their inhabitancy, and in the forms of 
their landed occupancy ; their mode of life 
and character, their community an army, 
their inhabitancy a campaign; and their 
movements made by a ſyſtem of camps, 
Their habitual experimental knowledge in 
the ſupply of a moving body, their know- 
ledge and practice in the Res Frumentaria, 
and Res Portoria. 

This again more particularly exemplified 
by the routs they took by ſea and up the 
great navigable rivers ; the uſe they made 
of the naval power eſtabliſhed 1n the parts 
they came from or paſſed through, 

As this treatiſe hath above explained 
and deſcribed the naval aſcendant power 
which exiſted in the Baltic, on the Saxon 
ſhores, and in the weſtern ocean ; it now 
proceeds to deſcribe that which exiſted in 
the Euxine Sea, and on the rivers which 
run into it; as alſo that on the Iſter or 
Danube. The nature of the avenues and 
water-C carriage of the Rhine and Danube 

C 2 as 
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as leading to the very gates of car ex · 


lained. 

The relative numbers and force of the 
invading nations, and that of the empire 
of Rome, as they met on the frontiers, 
put in appoſition, by a compariſon of the 
nature of a loco-motive community, not 
yet divided into all thoſe branches of 
labour, employ, and ſervice, which form 
the members of a perfectly civilized com- 
munity of ſettled inhabitants. | 

Of the nature of the line of the Roman 
frontiers and 1ts defence ; compared. with 
the nature of the attacks which it had to 
reſiſt, 

The effect of n the 8 and 
commands: The effect of removing the 
ſeat of empire from Rome to due 
called Conſtantinople. 

This ſubject explained by an exami- 
nation of the ſyſtem of dominions and 
frontiers, adopted and formed by the ex- 
perience and prudence of Auguſtus. The 
effect which the empire experienced when 
the emperors quitted this ſyſtem ; this 
exemplified by an explanation of, and a 
criticiſm upon the third ode of the third 
book of Horace. | 

The concluſion of this Antiquarian 
Commentary on this great Revolution, fa 


n as reſpecis the 1 of it« fv) 
The 
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The ſame con ſidered in its ęffects as it 
operated in the ſucceeding period of the 
world, to the eſtabliſhment of a new 
ſyſtem of occupancy, polity, and govern- 
ment. Herein of the feudal flate of pro- 
perty in land, and of the military flate of 
ſervice in the perſon; as a fundamental 
eftabliſhment of the new Imperium. 
That the ſpirit of the government, thus 
wholly military, conſidered the political 
conſtitution of the ſtate, and the admi- 
niſtration thereof merely as ceconomical ; 
and had therefore no conception that it 
was of any import, or any ways neceſſary, 
that the political ſtate ſhould be co-exten- 
ſive or co-exiſtent with the ſupream imperial 
eommand of the ſovereign. 

This principle explained as the ſource of 
the various Curiæ, Juriſdictions, Laws, 
Cuſtoms, and even Governments, which 
exiſted in eodem Imperio at the ſame time, 
independent of each other, and paramont 
within their reſpective juriſdictions, as po- 
litical ſtates in their political ceconomy. 

After having thus ſketched out the line 
of reviſion by which the great revolution 
of the inhabitancy and ſtate of Europe 
- may be inveſtigated, as to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the new ſyſtem which hath from 
that period actuated it, the treatiſe pro- 
ceeds to ſhew how the Antiquary of each 

country 
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country may take his own peculiar courſe 
of inquiry into the ancient ſtate of his 
own nation and community, by what 
means and by wliat modes of inliabitancy, 
cultivation, and property, it was poſlefled; 
by the ſeveral ſucceſſive people who dwelt 
in it ; as alſÞ what form the community 
and government took under each; in what 
ſtate thoſe inhabitants, who are commonly 
and vulgarly called the original inhabitants, 
and cultivated it; how they ved, 
aud — what forms, and by what means; 
under the Romans, the Danes, Sakons; 
Normans; how and by what ways and 
means their ednſtitutions of goveriment 
took coach in their reſpective form theſe 
ſucceſſions of revolutions; how their man- 
ners and cuſtoms. | 
All this applied to the Antiquities of 
Britain and . ee 
1 
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Inventarium opum humanarum quo ex- 
cipiantur et breviter enumerentur omnia 
- hominum bona et fortunæ (ſive ſint ex fruc- 
tibus et proventibus nature, five artis) quæ 
Jam habentur et quibus homines fruantur, 
adjectis iis, quæ olim innotuiſſe canſtat, 
nunc autem perierunt, &c. Bacon de 
Augment. Scient. Lib. III. e 

Herein of the Anti — of Abſtract 
Science; of Arts, . or ornamental 
in thoſe articles by — Man is lodged, 
cloathed, or fed. The commercial, me- 
chanical, and agricultural Antiquary. 


N. B. I give here the contents of the 
whole work as finiſhed; although the pub- 
lication of the ſecond and third parts 1s 
deferred. It is deferred, as my Bookſeller 
doubts whether a work written on ſubjects 
of this nature, by a perſon of no literary 
character, will become an article of ſale 
ſufficient to pay the coſt of publiſhing, al- 
though, as I never take auy money from a 
Bookleller, the copy coſts him nothing. 
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The Reader is deſired to correct, ptevious td reading 

the work, the following Errata, which eſcaped the 

Author's notice in the courſe of correcting the preſs, 
a taſk he is not much uſed to, 


lege reprehen/ione 

dele not 

after the word it, a full ſtop 

after the word «ſed, put a full ſtop. 
after the word of inſert the | 
after the word of inſert the 

read Neptunia | 

for evacuation lege excavation 

from the word voire dele e 

dele of | 

lege complaints | 

after the word of inſert the 

dele again 

for almoſ lege utmoſt 

for Paulus lege Palus 

for Quod te Fabricus lege Duo te Fabricius 
for ultiæa lege ultima 

for ſeven lege nine 

after the word ſeas put a; 


r N E AT 8s E 
ON THE 
STUDY of ANTIQUITIES; &c: 


| HE Society of Antiquaries, a body 
| of men knowing, ſome from learn- 
ing; others fromi experience, in all the 
feveral branches of the hiſtory of man, 
and of the world his habitation, is, by 
the conſpiring information, and mutual 
communications of its members, as alſo by 
its being a Repertory of their collective 
learning and diſcoveries, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to inſtitute and build up that Hiſoria 
| 8 et fila, which the Lord Veru- 

am does hold to be alone actual and 
practick knowledge. | 
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I have always conſidered this Society in 
its inſtitution as one of the moſt uſeful 
literary Eſtabliſhments which have been 
made in this country; as promoting and 
encouraging true and uſeful learning; as 
aiding and conducting the reſearches 
thereof to real and practical knowledge; 
the knowledge of our country; of our na- 
tion; of its actual hiſtory ; of its laws and 
rights; of its civil conſtitution: As alſo by a 
hiſtory of the proceſſion of the encreaſing 
wants, and elicited reſources of man, lead- 
ing to an Experience, applicable in prac- 
tice to the ſtate of the ſyſtem in which he 
is placed; leading by experience of what 
has been under various circumſtances at- 
tempted, of what under various circum- 
. ſtances hath been the effect of ſuch at- 
tempts, to information of what may and 
can, or what cannot, be done with his 
varied and encreaſed powers in the varied 

and extended circum nces of his. being. 
When I confider this Society as a Cor- 
e I ſuppoſe it to have been in its 
inſtitution ſomething bst that of A 
mere Repertory. I look. to ſome plaſtick 
principle; ſome tendency to aſſort as well 
as to collect; ſome recognizing principle 
which may reform as well as revive ſore 
of the multitude of materials which are 
| every 
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'evcry day brought to the maſs of our 
diſcoveries, with a view to the reſtoring 
from its ruins, and re-edifying, that an- 
cient Structure of which our numberleſs 
collections are but the reliques and diſ- 
perſed fragments. 


Did we follow the ſeductions of fancy, 
and quitting the ſober ſteps of experience; 
haſtily adopt ſyſtem; andthen from a dotage 
on our own phantoms, dreſs ſuch ſyſtem 
out in the rags and remnants of antiqui- 
ty, we ſhould only make work to mock 
ourſelves : or were we on the other hand 
to perſevere in making unmeaning endleſs 
vollections without {ſcope or view, we 
mould be the dupes of our own futility, 
and become in either caſe ridiculous, 
The upſtart fungus of ſyſtem is poiſon to 
the mind; and an unnutritive maſs of 
learning may create and indulge a falſe 
-appetite, but never can feed the mind. 
Tonupabid vo gx HA, ®, All the 
learning in the world, if it ſtops ſhort 
and reſts on particulars, - never will be- 
come knowledge. To avoid then theſe 

extreams of ſelf-deluſion on one hand, 

or of the falſe conceptions of barren folly 
on the other, we ſhbuld keep our minds 


* Heraclitus. 
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(4) 
conſtantly fixed on the PrINCIPLE and 
EnD of our inſtitution. 


To analyſe and explain this principle, 
to deſcribe that line of reſearch which 
leads to this end, and, in the way, to 
point out ſome of the Deſiderata of this 
branch of learning, is the purport of this 
_ Treatiſe. * 


The ſtudy of the fyſtem of the human 
being; and of the ſtate of nature, of 
which that being is a part; is the bu- 
ſineſs and duty of him who is to move 
and act in it. If he would have a real and 
practical knowledge of it, he mult ſearch 
and examine, not only the preſent ſtate 
of nature, the actual and immediate ſtate 

of his local or temporary ſituation; but 
penetrate with philoſophic patience and 
inquiſition into ancient hiſtory, ub: ef 
Huminum et Nature res geſtæ et facinora 
 mmemoraniur. TOY 


He fhould examine and analyfe this 
ſyſtem, like a great machine in all its 
parts, powers, operations, and relations: 
he muſt endeavour to trace its nature in 
every period of its Progreſſive exiſtence, 
ard compare all with the preſent ſtate of 
it. Difficile enim eft in Pbileſophia 
7 L 0 | paua 


„ 


« pauca eſe ei nota, cui non funt aur 
* ßplura aut omnia *,” Nor muſt this 
analyſis be made from any theoretick ab- 
ſtract view of things in general; but by 
cloſely following ſtep by ſtep the path in 
which nature acting leads; and by a ſtrict 
induction of her laws as found in her ac- 
tions. Omnes enim artes altter ab iis 
e tradtuntur ui eas ad uſum transerunt, 
& aliter ab tis qui ipſarum artium tracta- 
& tu delectati mihit in vita ſunt aliud 
„ atinri.” In this line of reſearch conducted 
by this principle, he may hope to arrive 
at the true end of learning, THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE SYSTEM OF HIS EXIST- 
ENCE ; AND AT EXPERIENCE IN THE USE 
AND APPLICATION OF HIS POWERS TO THE 
RIGHT POSSESSION AND ENJOYMENT OF 
TT, 


There are two concurrent lines, in 
which this knowledge may be traced. 
The firſt is that of hiſtory properly ſo 
ealled, the other an experimental hiſtory 
of the varying and enereaſing wants, and 
of the reſources and various contrivances 
and inventions of man; as theſe have from 
time to time been called forth by the dif- 
ferent wants of the varying ſituations of 
bis being. This ſecond line of refearch 
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is to be purſued by forming what the lord 


Verulam calls Lenken um hu- 
* manarum. ** . 


If thei was ; no 1 as 2 N "for 
thele experiments! in aſſorting — ſcatter» 
ed fragments and reliques of antiquity 
to a Reinſtauration of A leaſt); the know- 
ledge of the ſyſtem tg which they be- 
longed ; the labours of learning, would. be 
but the building (as our proverb expreſſes 
it) caſtles in the dir; if there was no cer- 
tain decided and defined. courſe in the 
movements and operations of nature, all 
wee. on which theſe experiments could 

be inſtituted, would. originate, in caprice, 
and muſt end in empiriciſm: but there 
is in nature, a Oilem by which every 
being is defined in its own- eflence, and 
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e This yn —__ of a 
ſeries ,of cauſes. and, effects, linked toge- 
78 b that golden chain which deſcends 
from heaven. If then this ſyſtem, exiſts 
by ſuch a ſeries in nature, there; muſt be 
in the power of man a clue, by. Which 
reaſon in the patient ſpirit of inveſtigation 
may retrace back the links of this chain 
3 wk to 
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„ 
to the primary, if not the very firſt prin- 
ciples on which the whole depends. 


I will commence my application of 
this theorem with the firſt object of in- 
veſtigation that muſt occur to the Anti- 
quary in his reſearches into the hiſtoric 
traces of the human being. I ſhall apply 
it to that ſpecies of hiſtory which may be 
elicited by a truely philoſophic etumo- 
logy, and a ſcientific examination of the 
various modes of enunciation, by which 
the primary elements of ſpeech became 
ſo inflected as to form various dialects of 
the ſame language, and ſo devicus as to 
create various derivative languages. 


<< Humana voce nihil majus varium, 
„ hujus tamen diſcrimma in ſingulis per- 
ſonis facile internoſcimus. Nabil majus 
5, varium quam ſoni artisulati, verba 
„ ſcilicet, Via tamen inita eſt eam re- 
„ ducendi ad paucas litteras alphabeti *. 
In ſonis quædam eſt antiquitatis veritas 
66 quam neque conſuetudine diverſam, ne- 
que rerephenſione nullam, neque vo- 
„ luntate noſtra tranſlatitiam efficere poſ- 
A ſumus + Min tibi 

* ;Bacon de Augm. Scient. „ 

+ Sir T. Smith de vera pronunciatione Lingus 
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The line of this reſearch may be con: 
ducted by an analyſis of the powers of 
articulation in man, - deriving from the 
varying form and texture of the organs of 
ſpeech. The peculiar jointin bo 5 mov- 
ing muſcles of the human limbs deci- 
| ſively determine the ſpecific inflection of 
thoſe limbs ; all the movements and at- 
titudes thereſore of all men in the world 
muſt be generically the ſame: Particular 
modes of exertion, caprices, and faſhions, 
and divers habits and cuſtoms, may create 
ſome perſonal, profeſſional, or even na- 
tional peculiarities; yet all are reducible, 
by a knowledge of the conſtruction of the 
machine, to the movements and attitudes 
of the one defined animal man. The vas» 
riant enunciation of the elementary ſounds 
of ſpeech may ſeem almoſt infinite and 
inſcrutable, not only as it ariſes amon 
various races of men; but alſo in the ſame 
race of men at different periods of time, 
and even in the fame individual, but they 
are not ſo, nor will be found to be ſo 
when examined, either by the nature or 
the exerciſe of the organs which ſound 
them : yarious and almoſt diſcrepant as the 
pronunciation of the ſame language may 
ſound, ſpoken in different n of time, 
in various climates, and under divers ha- 
bits; : different as the different ſounds uſed 
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by the various inhabitahts of this earth, 
may ſeem : yet when the powers of enun» 
ciation, as they exiſt and are capable of 
being exerted, are analyfed, they will be 
found all to be confined to, and circum- 
ſcribed within, the ſame elements of 
ſpeech 3 and theſe elements alſo, how- 
ever infinite the words of ſpeech may 
ſeem, when reſolved into their primary 
and indiyiſible ſounds of voice, will be 
found not to exceed ſixteen, I ſhall not 
here enter further into the actual analyſis 
of this ſubject; as No. I. of the appen- 
dix is an expreſs treatiſe of this ſubject, 
eonſidered as one of the defiderata in the 
ſtudy of antiquities. I ſhall only obſerve 
that this method of reſolution and com- 
poſition of the elements of ſpeech did 
actually lead in the ſixteenth century to 
many diſcoveries in the etymon and ortho- 
graphy of the dead — * es. The truely 
Philoſophic etymologiſts have, in many 
inſtances, traced back the deviations in 
different dialects of the ſame language, 
and the variations of different languages, 
through ſources which lay almoſt buried 
under the ruines of time, ſo as to diſ- 
cover the original root whence all deriv- 
ed. The diſcoveries made by theſe meri- 
torious labours in this line of reſearch have 
{cd to the elucidation of the hiſtory of 
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man in many n= efſential. to that hif- 
tory ; to, ons. aſcertaining and identifyipg 
the people, the perſans, the country, 

which, Were the objects of the narrative. 
This Philoſophie etymology may tend to 
expiam many circumſtances: of the nh 
toms, policy, and deeds of theſe people 
may in many caſes elucidate the geography 
ad even chzonalogy. of thoſe countries, 


An attentive inveſtigation, by this mode 
of reſolution and compaſition, of the dif- 
ferent manner in Which different nations 
pronounce! reciprocally the words of each 
4 other's language; repeated experiments 

y the car, made on the peculiarities 
Which each hath in ſounding the palatin 
elements of ſpeech, with a varying guttural 
catch of the voice, and in giving various 
aſpirations, by Which they ſurcharge the 
dental, lingual, and labial elements; z Will 
elicite and elucidate many curiouę matters, 
which ſhall continually ; ariſe to Light, by 
theſe. Wxperipants ſo conducted. 


The Principle. indiſfoenfably. to hk os 
Geyed, and never to be departed from in 
this made of reſearch, is, that the reſo· 
lution and compoſition be conducted in a 
conſtant reference of the flock and branches 
(if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) of the word 
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under examination to the roots of the lan» 
uage, to which the word originally be- 
onged, The firſt ſtep therefore is care. 
fully both by internal and external evi- 
dence to enquire, whether the word: or 
name is a native of, or foreign to, the 
language in which it is found“; whether 
technical, and ſpoken as foreign; whether 
adopted, and tranſlatitious; or whether 
derived through the ordinary generation 
of languages peculiar to each race of men, 
and naturalized ; whether the thing, place, 
or. perſon, which the word exprefles, be 
foreign or dameſtic; if foreign, whether 
the name be ſuch, as the language, in 
which the word is found, would invent to 
deſcribe- ſuch thing, place, or perſon by; 
or whether it is = word by which the 
nation in which the object exiſts doth in 
its own proper language expreſs it: if the 
object is domeſtick, whether the word be 
deſcriptive, or appellative; if ſo, whether 
the word, expreſſing the deſoription or 
appellation, be found amongſt, or was 
ever known to, the language of the country 
Plata, in the Dialogue called Cratulus, fpeaking of the 
etymology. of the word Hug. ignis, ſays, that being, as he 
A mds, a barbarous or Phrygian word, he ſhall not 
atiempt the analyſis ot it by Grecian elemente, and then 
lays down this rule, which] here meatian. , Er Tic Gives 
Tay Ta xata TW ENA Carry gs fobrorwe Kia, ANG 4 
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or people that is or ate named by it; or 
whether it be an aſſumed appellative of 
the peoples own invention, as a nomme de 
guerre, or a colony name. If it be de- 
ſeriptive, whether the deſcription ariſes 
from any real natural inherent; Attri- 
butes of the perſon or thing deſcribed; or 
whether the deſcription is imputed, from 
eircumſtances not inherent, but ariſing 
from habits of civil and military diſcipline, 
or opinions nurtured in religious eſtabliſh- 
meiits, or merely from the caprice of 
fancy. Addrefling myſelf to a learned 
Society, I need not obſerve, that all the 
deſcriptive appellative words, all com- 
mercial foderal terms, in ſhort, all words 
uſed by nations in their reciprocal inter- 
courſe, expreſſive of things, places, or 
perſons, and which are! therefore capable 
of being referred to two or more lan- 
guages, fall under ſome of theſe claſſes. 
Much leſs need I load this tract with: quo- 
tations giving examples of ſuch. Theſe 
enquiries, into the Etymon, which pro- 
ceeds by the internal: evidence oof the 
words, ſhould always be attended by the 
practical comment of the external evi- 
dence, which (ariſes. from the hiſtory of 
the country or nation, in which the thing, 
place; or perſon deſcribed exiſts, or 

expreſſed ; or at leaſt. hy ſuch comment 
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as can be formed from concurrent evi- 
dences and analogy. Without a conſtant 
attention, referring alternately to both 
theſe evidences, where they are to be had; 
and without a more than ordinary atten- 
tion, watching with a jealous eye over our 
imagination where we muſt proceed only 
by the one line of evidence; the Anti- 
quary will become a mere futile punſter, 
ringing changes with ſyllables on the 
tinckling carillon of his own fancy. But 
as the deviations of language do not, fo 
neither does not the labour of analyſing 
them end here. Knowledge of the an- 
cient ſtate of things comes to us, com- 
municated by language written and not 
ſpoken. It is not ſufficient that the An- 
tiquary be converſant with the nature of 
the variations of the elements enounced, 
but a very attentive obſervation, how dif- 
ferent nations or' tribes, or even indt- 
viduals in different climes, and at different 
periods of their progreſs in civilization, 
apply and uſe the tame ſyſtem of ele- 
mentary charaQers to expreſs that which 
is meant to be the ſame ſound. No two 
perſons recewe exactly the ſame impreſſion 
from the ſame colour, nor will any two 
(if they are to expreſs that from memory) 
expreſs with a pencil the ſame precife tan of 
colour : no two perſons hearing the ſame 
found, 
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ſound, of a word ſtrange to them, will 
receive the ſame impreſſion, or imitate it 
by the ſame enunciation; much leſs will 
they, if they are of a different nation, 
having a different language, write it. down 
in the ſame manner. When the elements 
of ſpeech, ſurcharged with the guttural 
catch of the voice, or with the aſpirates, 
as the lingual dental, and labial elements 
are affected by them, come to be written 
down, accordingly as the more or leſs at- 
tentive habit of the ear catches the ſound, 
and according to the idea which each na- 
tion hath of the powers of the elementary 
character, by which they mean to expreſs 
that ſound; the words thus written, and 
thus compoſed, undergo ſuch metamor- 
phoſes as to retain ſcarce any of that out- 
ward form with which their ſpirit was 
originally cloathed ; beſides, there is in 
every particular race of people ſome pe- 
culiarities of enunciation, which another 
people or nation are not capable of ex- 
preſſing preciſely, for which peculiar tone 
they always ſubſtitute ſome other tone, 
ſomewhat (according to their own ear 
and expreſſion) ſimilar: For example, 
« the American Indians,” (ſpeaking of my 
own knowledge, I ſpeak particularly of 
the five nations, and by way of con- 
firmation, write from the teſtimony of one 

who 
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who perfectly underſtood their affairs“) 
<« have no labials in their language, nor 

can they perfectly pronounce. a word 
« wherein there is a labial, and when one 
c endeavours to teach them theſe words, 
& they ſay they think it ridiculous to ſhut 
«<< their lips to ſpeak. Their language 

abounds with gutturals, and ſtrong aſ- 
« pirations.” To the ſame point, The 
40 Chineſe,” ſays Pallas +,. in his Journal 
through Siberia, are not able to pro- 
„% nounce R, but inſtead of it, make 
* uſe of L; and when two conſonants 
come together, which frequently occurs 
in the Ruſſian languge, they divide 
« them by the interpoſitiqn of a vowel.” 
On the contrary, the N8rthern Greeks 
generally inſerted between two. vowels their 
igamma, in order to aid them in ex- 
preſſing thoſe emollient ſounds of the 
more ſouthern Helleniſts, whzzh their 
grofler rigid organs of ſpeech could not 
well expreſs without it, Mr. Bayer, in 
his Muſeum, Sinicum (ſays Mr. Cox), 
gives ſeveral curious inſtances of the Chi- 
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* Lieutenant Governor Colden. 


1 Not having the book by me, I take my account from 

r. Cox's account of the Ruſſian Diſcoveries, in which he 
inſerts a Hiſtory of the Tranſactions and Commerce be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Chineſe, a work containing many 


curious matters collected with great judgment, and ex- 
plained with learning. 
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neſe mode of articulating thoſe ſounds 
which they have not in their own lan- 
OX; for inſtance, they change B, D, 
Z, into P, T, L, 8 8. | 


Por Crux they ſay Culuſu. 
Baptizo - Papetiſo. 
Cardinalis = = Kra-ul-fi-na-li-ſu; 
Spiritus + = Su-p-l-t-ſu. 
Adam < + * Va-tam. | 
Eve + <- + Ngeva, 
Chriſtus Ki-i-ſu-tu-fu 


« Hoc eſt corpus meum— Hole Inge- 
futu co-ulpuſu mevum.” _ 


From the Meenain and undefined idea 
which each nation, or each tribe, hath of 
the powers and combination of the ele- 
mentary characters; ſome ufe one, and 
ſome another of the fame, or even dif- 
ferent clafles, in their writing, when all 
mean to expreſs one and the ame ſound; 
ſome even uſe particular marks, which are 
not defined letters, peeuliar to themſelves, 
in order to expreſs their peculiar gutiural 
catch, or the aſpirations, with which they 


Here is the initial, and f here the _— as, 
t G. in the two inttances muſt be only the mark o 
the digamma, and not a conſonant, and. muſt is — 


as V. as when the Engliſh in Yorkſhire ſay Yate for Gare. 
ſur⸗ 
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ſurcharge their enunciation. I have my- 
{ſelf been an ' ear-witneſs to the matters 
Here ſtated. When preſent at the treaties 
or conferences with the Indians of North 
America, I have obſerved that every ſeveral. 
ifterpreter has received a very different im- 
preſton of the ſound uttered by the Indian 
ſpeaking ; and hath alſo uſed a different 
mode of expreſſing the ſame name, when 
endeavouring to enounce the ſame ſound. 
The ſound that ſtruck my ear did alſo 
ſeem, | it the ſame time, very different 
from the tone ſeemingly impreſſed on the 
zar of the interpreter, or expreſſed by 
him ; and if I had endeavoured to enounce 
what the Indian uttered, ,I ſhould - have 
expreſſed it very differently from what the 
ſaid interpreter did: ſo that the ſame name 
or word becomes, when thus transferred 
from one lauguage to another, quite a 
different thing. But when theſe words, 
thus differently. received by different ears, 
and thus differently exprefled, come to be 
written down, the confuſion redoubles in 
perplexity : when however one is once ap- 
priſed of the fact, that theſe. Indians uſe 
no labial elements of ſpeech, and that they 
expreſs a greater variety in the uſe of the 
digamma, and in the aſpirats than the 
Europeans know; and that the Europeans 
i.» wh ' the? do 
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co ſubſtitute, in order to expreſs theſe: pe- 
culiar ſounds, each nation very different 
letters, to expreſs the ſame word, Which 
yet da not really expreſs them; one can- 
not but ſee how the barbariſms muſt mul- 
tiply upon, each other. One can however 
obſerve that there is generally a kind of 
uniformity in theſe deviations, both in the 
impreſſions received, and in the peculiar 
utterance and writing of each. nation. 
To. mark this ſpecifically is the indiſpen- 
ſable duty of the philoſophic Antiquary 
in his operation of e/ymo/ogy. Analyſing 
hence any name or word, according to 
the peculiar , texture of thoſe ſubſtituted 
elements of the language, wherein the 
word is recęived; and recompoſing;it again 
according to the peculiarities of, the Ian- 
guage to which it originally belonged ; 
tuch words may generally be reſtored to 
their original ety mon 

May 1 here be permitted to ſuggeſt an 
idea Which in the courſe of the experience 
above-mentioned has often ſtruck me? 
My idea is, that, the diverging of the 
human ſpeech into various languages hath 
_ ariſen more often, and gone into greater 
diverſities, fince the invention of elemen- 
tary writing, than from. any other cauſe 
8 whatevcr. 
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whatever. I think that the fimilarity 
which muſt, as an actual fact, be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt in the languages of different 
people, who underſtood one another prior 
to any account which hiſtory gives of the 
vulgate uſe of letters; and the great diſ- 
crepancy which we know did actually 
exiſt in the languages of theſe ſame na- 
tions after the vulgate uſe of letters, is a 
proof of this. 


If the various languages of the antient 
world were in this line of reſearch, by 
this reſolution and compoſition, recipro- 
cally compared, at or about that period 
when civilization began to fructuate in an 
exuberance of population; when the civi- 
lized were iſſuing forth colonies in va- 
rious emigrations, and forming various 
ſettlements, amongſt the yet uncivilized 
natives of the fylvan world: If this analyſis 
at every ſtep it took looked to the hiſtory 
of thoſe times, although expreſſed in me- 
tapborical pictures, although cloathed in 
fables,” and thoſe fables afterwards de- 
formed by filly devices of mythology; many 
very intereſting facts in the Hiſtory of 
Man would be brought to light, which 
have long lyen and muſt lie buried under 
the ruins that the devaſtation of their 

| C wars 
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wars and plunderings have made « over the 


kde face of the earth. 
1 141 1 . 
& may here, hey to an incontro- 


. proof in an illuſtrious example, 


aflert, that ſuch a line of reſearch, con- 
ducted by ſuch philoſophick etymology, 
will — to ſuch diſeoveries; for in Mr. 
Bryant's analyſis it hatlhi in fact done: ſo. 
His very ſuperior literature, led by un- 
common ingenuity, hath through the 
ſources of ancient learning, opened, as it 
were, the fountains of antient knowledge; 
diſpelled that more tlian Egyptian dark- 
nets, under which the learned themſelves 


haveibeen fo long: loſt! He hath given 


ſuch elucidation — the clouded hiſtory. of 


the. ancient world, that it ſhould: ſeem, 
that truth, like the ſun, is beginning 
now to riſe on our hemiſphere The 
more however that hope from this-firſt 


day-ſpring; the more anxiouſly. do fear, 


leſt any intervening medium ſhould over- 
caſt the dayn. I ſee no cloud, no ſpot, 
M1 Our. horizon, that can ob/iruft und 
vet there is ſome thing that ſeerüs dii- 
poſed: torefract and may pervert theſe rays 
of opening light. It were much to be 
wiſhed, that in the uſe and application of 
his learning to his argument, he would 
atteutively re- examine whether there be 

not 
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not ſome refractions cauſing ſome aber- 
*rations' from the ſtrict right line of de- 
monſtration. Where any thing has come 
ſo near perfection in its way, thoſe, who 
admire. it, cannot but with it to be, if 
ehe abſolutely” ſo. | | 
Wa by this adde of lution and com- 
hey of language, conducted by theſe 
1 8 principles, t the ſeveral individual 
iterat; were ſeverally to purſue the ety- 
'mology, of thoſe + lang Abe which they 
11 "moſt converſant and if univer- 
Kally the Literati, ii Fr parts of the 
World were By $OME, ESTABLISHED So- 
"expry reciprocally to communicate to 
each other the 'nigdes of their reſearches, 
the” inſtitution and iſſue of their experi- 
ments, and the reſult in their diſcoveries; 
there would be found, 3 much greater 
analogy, and a much nearer. Ab tion, 
amongſt the different lan uages in the 


world, than their firſt apPearanices « offer : 


ſuch s an agnation at leaſt as, falfly traced, 

would by degrees tend to remdvè that al- 
moſt inſurmountable difficulty, which lies 
in the way learning. The, variety of 


languages through .which that. way, leads to 


knowledge.” Although an univerſal. pbilo- 
15 phie language, is rather to be wiſhed than 
obtained; and, if obtained, would be 
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found not to be retained unchangeable; 
although I have not, in what I here write, 
the leaſt reference to any ſuch idea, yet I 
think ſuch a general knowledge of terms 
and names, in the various languages of the 
earth, might be obtained; as that “ men 
„ might more immediately apply to 
things, whereas now a great part of our 
time is ſpent in words, and that with 


cc 
cc 


« ſo little advantage, that we often blunt 


& the edge of our underſtanding by deal- 
„ing with ſuch rough and unpleaſant 
tools.“ As Cicero ſays of Memory, 


that it is of two ſorts, the one more 


e 5. td receive and retain the im- 
reſſion of words ; the other that of 


things 4: So. are the minds of men 
thus differently formed, or thus differently 

trained, 
: themſelves in, and devoted their ſtudies to, 


that thoſe who have exerciſed 


the purſuit of things, are ſeldom ſo at- 
tentiye to words, as to become good lin- 


: 


ve kept their minds amuſed and exer- 


Fit : and on the contrary, thoſe who 
Ha 


ciſed within the clatlic pale of words, and 
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* Baker's Keflections on Learning. 


* J Luedllus habuit divinam quandam memoriam rerum, 
verborum majorem Hortenſius: ſed quò plus in negotiis 


gerendis, res quam verba proſunt, hæc erat memoris illa 


i preſtantior, | . 
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compoſitions of language, are ſeldom much 
converſant with that philoſphy which 
looks to things. A pbuloſophic Palyglott, 
formed by means of ſuch intercourſe and 
communication of the Learned in divers 
nations, might thus be eſtabliſhed. Such a 
Polyglott, examined by reſolution aud 
<ompolitiqn of the terms and their com- 

nent elements, in the correſponding 
words.of each language, by fair reference 
to the forms and tone, which theſe ele- 
ments either alone or in compoſition, 
take, in the faſhion or habits peculiar to 
the enunciation or orthograhy of each 
language; by a ſedulous and cautious en- 
quiry through means of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhed communication into the external 
circumſtances which might originally 
"cauſe or afterwards affect theſe terms, as 
names or appellatives given or aſſumed ; 
uch a Polyglott 1 ſay might greatly clear 
the path of learning, and render more 
pradticable the paſs. to knowledge, and 
anſwer all the practical purpoſes of an 
"univerſal: philoſophic language. I have 
been informed that there was, but fince 
dead, a learned ecclefiaftical Regular in 
Italy or Germany, Who, on the baſis of 
his own ſingle learning and information, 
pith undaunted courage and indefatigablie 

JT * 4 Per- 
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perſeverance, had Jaboured in a line of re- 
ſearch, into all the languages of the 
world, ſomewhat'fimilar to — ana is here 
ſuggelted. If my information be right, 
and there now. exiſt any relicks of theſe 
meritorious labours, they ought not to be 
ſeereted, or n lected, or loſt to the world; if 
they were fach as the accounts given repre- 
ſent them to have. been, they might be 
made the ground · work of ſuch a lettered 
eſtabliſhment as I have preſumed to form 
an idea of. There are many learned men 
now living, peculiarly trained in their eru- 
dition to become members of ſuch a cor- 
reſponding} ſociety. Lieutenant - colonel 
Vallency, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Richardſon, the 
Profeſſor at Gottingen, Mr. Gebelin, Mr. 
Pallas, and the learned members of the 
ſociety at Peterſburg; have ſhewn in their 
works, and by what they ſingly have done, 
what might be done by ſuch! a Society. 
Labourers are not wanting; the harveſt is 
'abundant: and this period, in which the 
ſeveral great nations of Europe are aſſidu- 
ouſly inveſtigating the various regions of 
this our planet, and the various people who 
inhabit it, ſeems to be the ſeaſon, when 
the gathering into ſtores for uſe, the 
fruits of theſe labours, fhould be begun, 
ada: ſhould be 9 en. 

From 
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20 > From what: hook fallen in the way of 
a very ſuperficial curſory reading, ſuch as 
2 writer of this paper, who is neither 
lettered nor learned, in his detached 
hours of leiſure has been capable of pur- 
ſuing, I am convinced that a certain 
degree of agnation may be traced between 
-the languages of the north-eaſtern». aud 
Chineſe Tartars with the weſtern Indians 
of North America; that a very cloſe ag- 
nation between' the languages of the 
ancient northern nations of Europe, with 
the Greeks and Latins, would ariſe and 
. occur in —_—_ line at this 
"reſearch. 

nnr J nt 29653; ien 0 

The n 3 that can 3 * 
to that ſtate of civilization which gave 
ſource to the antient governments of 
Europe, commences at that period, when 
a race of ſtrangers, advanced to a degree 
of civilization and improvement in the 
arts, either as an emigrating tribe, or as 
a colony of adventurers, firſt ſettled in 
Phrygia amongſt a people then living the 
ſylwan- hunting, or roving: paſtoral life. 
Theſe ſtrangers, either from an aſſump- 
tion of as ls Sano * of e 


or 
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or * receiving it from the ſervility of a bar- 
barous pedplei feeling. their - inferiority; or 
from da. tranſlation of a real name, mean- 
ing quite à different thing, were called 
Oc, ob Gads. They — the inhabi- 
tantio/agticulture, whenee they: became 
cfixed-to their habitation, and whence of 
courſe abſe Civil Society. Over theſe oivil 


ifociettes they eſtablithed, Polity, and he- 
cane: [their Kings and Governors. Who 
-this>wacey were, whether an emigrating 


Turtar tribe, or whether a Syriau or 
ptian colony, is notas yet beyond 
:xontroverſy:c ſettled. Who che 1 
:werep amobgſt whom thefts gods: ſeti 

may, I think, be fairly deduced. by: a c- 
ference to their language in the manner 


above ſuggoſtedi Homer; whb writes of 


1 


thoſec tines, tells us, rhat the | nanies of 


perſons, things, and ſome animals, were 
different in the language of the gods fram 
thoſe names by which the rare of men 
called the ſame things. In the courſe of 

his poem he takes occaſion in two or three 
— to mention both names, which 
each refpectively uſed, whether theſe gods, 
peaking in cbmmon uſe ;the fine lan- 


9 Lil 8 11 (1181 1 


* Jo. Caliban, in Shakeſpear, * Mieke 
Fan "his god, 
+2 That's a brave god, and bears celeſtial liquor! 
Haſt thou not dropt from heaven ? | 
guage 
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ge as the people, had (as the Indians of 
North, America have) à council-language 
different from that which was in common 
uſe, or Whether being of a different race 
they actually ſpake a quite different lan- 
uage, is not clear. The languags:ſpoken 
by men, * —_— = tho | ſame 1 in 
; Phrygizzzand Thracia, I believe ori- 
; ginally,in all the inhabited ceaſts of che 
Ageag and. Euxine ſeas, 1. What this lan- 
Bac 1125 may be, ſpecified from thei: ſpe- 
-cifige; words mentioned as peculiar to that 
language. Homer ſays, that the; appel- 
lative by which: Bras, (ſo called by che 

gods). was named by men, was Aigeon 3 
. now Eigeon in Welſh ſignifies the Gegan, 
an appellative exactly ſuited to theicha- 
e reſidence, and particular power of 
5 great officer, who ſuperſeded: Nep- 
: He ſays, that the river called by 
0 gods, Zanthus, was called by men 
Scamander: now, cammendwr means 
crooked or winding water, an exact de- 
ſcriptive appellative, of this winding river 
_ Ar It is common with the 
Welſh in many. inſtances to prefix the 
particle Vs to many words. Prefix now 
; os to cammendwr, and pronounce it, no 
uncommon way, as we pronounce edquire, 

and 999 have Scammendwr. 


* on 21 104 7 n . , St 7 1 ] %2 Mons 
4 2 0 { 


0 28 0 
0 8 A8! mul 9 2 3 2 2s) ber «SI 45 C30 
Homrer fays, clit he Aike beck was 
called tlie met cmindis p but by the 
god gabe ah mdw Hens is in Welſh this 
- ver y3bird2:" THP fack Heh rbvertes. wy 


1 bust lor 1619 071 ut 63 
4 TN Dod 11 11611 nem 
hei diere Was 4 Taphos in 
© theiplain'of at the 2 
che ⸗tonb of Myfinnef while fiefi called 
cenie Bren don Beth in Welſh is 
al and Bede kttte fate as Bettiat) 
T5796 thü plural a6NcAive 'Buryisy place. 
bene thus*ealted' this bufiat Paphos 
bya2s/venerical Hime; white' te” gods in 
mag f bed #&fertnce'to tie ſtory 
of its being a butyibg-plice of aerchatits, 
—— theres! formerly to trade With 
-this foreign people's Horappolts: Fay's, that 
"the ſymbol” in pidtre-writing + for mer- 
chants trading „ Vas the 
Moa, or Tanaprey.. © 1991 nnn 
ib Dire 11t 1978 gert % 10 bon 
* "Homer in hib Od Odyſſee Lines the Flite 
of A medicinal platit as called by th 5 
Moli! “ He does übt thetition! atty * | 
name by which men calledit Moſt Mel 
they adopted the name when they? Em 
ant alopterhen ay 6f it, ſo ag td Call it 
by the ſame. There Was a ſebret in ga- 
:>theting this pac known only to the gods; 
and 
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and the commentators ſay it is an Agyp- 
tian plant; its root was black, but its 
head or flower as white as milk. Now, 
Moli ſignifies in Welſh a white ſcurf, 
eſpecially about the eyes. ] could_not 
but mention this latter inſtance, though, to 
ſay the truth, I repoſe not much upon tt. 


Plato diſcourſing of etymology, in his 
Cratylus, ſays, But how ſhall we reſolve, 
or to what ſhall we refer; thoſe words 
which are barbarian; as the word Ilip, 
for inſtance, which i is Phrygian. We 
ſhall be all wrong if we reſolve this to 
Greeian elements. IIe then ſignifying 
fire, is a barbarous word, or of the lan- 
guage of the race of men. Now, the 
language which has this word with the 
I aſpirated, is the language of north of 
Europe, univerſally for Fuer in German; 
and Fir in Swediſh i is fire. 


We all know that the region which 
was vulgarly and by relative appellation 
called Theflaly, was originally named 
Aimonia [Dionyf. Halicarm, lb. I.] Now 
Gera, Or OH, and Ocoouna, Are 
the fame ; but T*uat'dale in the Celtic 
means, relatively ſpeaking, northern diſ- 
trick. Will any one deny that O ͥ 
and T*uat'alia © are the fame, So much 

for 


Cn) 
for the language of men, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the language of the gods. 


In like manner many of the names and 
appellatives given to the heroes acting at 
the ſiege of Ilium may be traced directly 
to their Celtic ety mon. Srl! 


Hector's ſon. was called by à compli- 
y appellation in Hellenic, Agdarat, 
which Plato ſays is ſynonymous to that of 
Hector, to the meaning of which latter 
name, Homer almoſt always adds, 
Olos ap tguro "I Europ 2. 
or Otog yap ow euro Wore x, re s 
who alone was the city's * _ th 
alone was the defence of the curtain, as 
modern engineers would expreſs, Texea 
paxpe. Epe. is cuſtodio Protegp, &c. and 
"Epupes is munimentum, præſidium. In 
this ſenſe in general the word is always 
taken, and in particular is applied to mi- 
litary ideas, as for inſtance, Napœneg are 
called in Xenophon's . Cyri Pæd. epuara 
Twpuarw applied to the defences of a 
town, it expreſsly means a tower or tur- 
ret (or that projecting defence called by 
modern engineers a baſtion), Thus Xeno- 
phon i his Hellenics mentions "Eee 
TexiCoules, and Tai Wortow iv W809 
] ſomewhere in Homer, but 4 
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do not juſt recolle& where, it is ſaid Toe 
' oi» IHupyos arwero, &c. Which is a me- 
taphor direct to my analyſis. Plato, as 
above, ſpeaking of word Hector ſays, 
Axe? {408 180 THAT ATTION T6 t, TH Agu- 
evans, N torcev HRNAnHα, rab Ta dN 
o yen Aguevas % 0 "ExTwp NG 7k TEUTEY 
THYpLcttves GCaomumne apPTpa ctv Ta or. 
duνοεα TAUTON 64. Scil. Acud req g. The 
etymon of the name Aſtyanax is plain in 
the Hellenic language: But Plato, though 
he ſays that Hector means the fame thing, 
does not attempt its etymology. He 
certainly thought it to be (as he ſays of 
the word Iii) of barbarous original; had 
he underſtood the Celtic, the language of 
men, the etymology would have been 
equally plain to the idea of his com- 
mentary. Sciz. Ach-Twr. populi, ſeu tri- 
buum, præſidium. 1 


Paris is in the Hellenic language called 
Alexander, which is Præſidium Hominum. 
Priam from D protego. 

66 c c 
| HA evaryuaio 
means the ſame thing; and comes from 
the ſame roots in the Celtic, and is of 
the ſame compound, Sciz. Bri, Primus 
Honor-dignitas, &c. and Amun or Amwg 
to defend; aud means in the compound 

; the 


LS. ; 
the principal or ſupream defender. There 
is a peculiar coincidence in matter of fact 
with this notion, that is, that Priaf or Parif 
is the Welſh (or Celtic) pronunciation of 
Pride, "fs that we ſee theſe: royal titles, 
ugh ſeemingly different words, have all 
ame wn LA and are, as Plato ſays, 
— Inſtead of uſing as we do 
George the firſt, George the ſecond, the 
third, and ſo on; the richneſs of ther 
language enabled them to diſtinguiſh the 
ons of the royal family, although 
Kavi the ſame or ſynonymous Ga 
eh, by Gifferetitly expreſſed appel- 
lations. 5 


The än or region, which was the 
ſcene of this deciſive war, is always called 
by its Celtic name. Tre-oim, which fig- 
nifies the habitation or ſettlements of the 
Oim or Ovim, or Goujim and Magoujim, 
for ſo theſe people were called; ala or ey 
ia or ea, are terminations, wheti added 
to a name, that means country. The 


etymon then ſtood thus, Tr'0-1a. 


Ilium fignifies in the Hellenic language, 
che boly Feeling, or holy city, . 
Ailbeov, and IAog ion, or HA—— Qos, juſt as 
Beth-el, God's Temple. And the city is 

generally 


C4383 
| generally called by it's Hellenic hame Ie; 
or INuo. 

Tools le pov #]oAttbpoy — | 


It was faid to be built by Neptune, a 
reat naval commander; a god; and to be 
ſacred to HA "Hog, or Apollo: and from 
the coneourſe of commercial people of 
different nations reſiding or trading here; 
it was deſcribed by Homer as Hex prgoruv 
cube 


When ] firſt wrote this, T had ſaid, that 
this city was always called by its Hel- 
lenick name, Ilios; but mentioning it to 
Mr. Bryant, he reminded me of two places 
in Homer, where the city is called Troia *, 
Tb Teoln. I do therefote, iti trans 
ſcribing this, uſe the expreſſion generally. 
Ruwzus is of the ſame opinion as Mr. 
Bryant, that Ilium meant ſpecially the 
tower or citadel, while Troia was the 
name of the city, | 

—— ceciditque ſuperbum 
Illivim, et omnis humo fumat Neptunis Troja. 


Per Illium, arx; per Trojam, urbs fignificatur 1. 
But this diſtinction does not appear to 
me, to be well founded; the direct con- 


„ Lib. XVI. v. 689, and L. XXI. v. 944. 
+ Not. ad Virg. Lib. III. v. 3. ä 
D trary 
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trary fact ſeems to reſult from the expreſs 
ſions uſed. However the city might on 
- tome occaſions, and by ſom e ſpeakers, be 
called the city of Troja, as Tpoing N, Or 
T bh Toxic, as in the Odyfley, Lib. IV. yet 
Ilion was the city, and ſo it was generally 
called, while the region was called Troja. 
Homer, (in Lib. XX. Iliad) ſpcaking of 
the origin of llion, ſays, 


Aapoa: 9 d ros rixeſo rePeAmyepera Zeig; 5 
KTiooe Aar da. u emer Cr Ius in 
"Ev wedim werd Ngo; we llepomeov dp 


Here llion is expreſſly called the city, 
inhabited by men of various langua- 
ges. The capital of Troy, beſore the 
building of Ilios, was up in the high- 
lands near mount Idæ; but Ilios, built as 
a commercial city, was built in the plain; ; 
r In, ge- ex 70 D els pEYE % 
Kaev WEiov, Toy £78 AoÞov rd ob D. 
(Plato de Legibus, Lib. III.) In the ſame 
book, a little further on, he expreſſly di- 
ſtinguiſhes the region Troja from the city 
Illion by their ipecifie names, of the 
region, he ſays, Tol v t £77 049 u, 
Janis ru hee ien They kept the region 
Troja under a ſtate of devaſtation for ten 
years together: but of Ilion he ſays, ro 
Duos £7oMopetire; the city was blockaded, 


| 3 alſo (Lib. I. § 5.) calls the 
taking 


„ 
taking of the city 1 "TAig & Nh ic, and plainly 
ip — the city 1 to be diſtinct 
— the country (Lab. It. $1 18. ) where 
he fays . x hel fab eb 89 77 Teuxpcda 
Tyv Exam Ergarov C oy de 0 T4 r 85 
uber 17 go E erer £2 to "IAuy 
Alyinze. That Ilium did not mean the 
citadel is as clear as language and deſcrip- 
tion of eircumſtances can make any thing 
lo *. Hector is ſaid to have taken his 
poſition” INis. wporopo:Ve. Ir the cit had 
een taken; and the citadel was ſtill de- 
fended by Hetor, this would have beer 
proper; but he ſtood before the city. The 
great riches of the populous city Ilium are 
ſpoken of | | 
3! ons Gaol 
Pe- t rio ha. £12210 jk£v0y W/0\{ebpov — 
This expreſſion is proper for a great 
tity, but not for a citadel: 


But to proceed ivith further inſtances 
of this language of men ſpoken in theſe 
parts. The Pelaſgic Temple, built 
amongſt theſe ſylvan inhabitar.ts of Epi- 
rus; was called by the people, amongſt 
whom at was built, the Otacle Dodonaz 
which in Welch is literally Duzwdewin; 
God's Oracle: The prieſts were called 


+ Lib: XV. ». 66. 
15 | Sellot, 
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Selloi, Now Sellwr is in Welch one 
that ſeeth things at a diſtance. Calidonia, 
Calddun, Duncald, Gwaltdun, The Wolds, 
or wooded hills, is a name found in every 
part of Europe, from eaſt to weſt ; and 
it is remarkable, that in the weſternmoſt 
point of England, and in the mountains 
of Cilicia, there ſhould have been two 
caſtles of the ſame name, Pendejinis ; 
that in Cornwall now exiſts ; that in Ci- 
licia is mentioned by Cicero. I mention 
theſe things, not as facts eſtabliſhing 
proof, but as inſtances of the uſe of 
reaſoring from the agnation'of languages. 
And may we not here venture to ſuggeſt, 
without being liable to the imputation of 
- whim, that as far as it appears from theſe 
words, ſpecified as peculiar to the lan- 
guage of the people, which are now found 
living, the Celtic language was the lan- 
guage of thoſe ſylvan people, then called 
Cailte, Coitz, Kerte;, Gualtæ, or. Gallatæ, 
meaning Woldſmen, and afterwards in the 
| weft of Europe called Celtz and Galli ? 
There are many arguments which ariſe 
from geography and hiſtory, which ſup- 
port this idea. | ED 


Reaſoning on the ſame principles, and 
by the ſame etymological deduction, may 
I not acknowledge an agnation, to a cer- 

tain 
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tain degree, between the language of the 
Indians of North America and that of 
the Tartars of the north-eaſtern parts of 
Aſia, when I find them uſing the ſame 
kind of prefixes and affixes in compound, 
* to deſcribe the relatives and circumitances 
of perſons, places, and things; when I 
find the one and the other uſing the ſame 
or ſimilar appellatives, in many caſes the 
| lame words, and in the numerals ſome 
words too ſimilar, and too fimilarly fol- 
lowing in their ſeries to be, imputed to ac- 
cident ? May I not impute this coinci- 
dence to ſome agnation in the language 
of theſe different people? But when I 
view them. both of the fame copper-co- 
loured tint, both having the ſame texture 
of hair, both of the ſame model of ſcull, 
I cannot even doubt of the agnation in 
the race alſo. 


Both the Tartars and Indians, when 
they mean to ſpeak of a people. as to their 
tribe or nation, compound their name with 
the word ach, ack, acha, or aga, which 
people of different countries and climates, 
from an almoſt impoſſibility of ſounding 
the guttural exactly alike by organs of a 
different texture, pronounce very differ- 
ently ; ſome ſounding it ax, others aga, 
agua, others aks, iki. When the Europeans 
endeavour to pronounce or write the Tar- 


D 3 tar 
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tar names of their tribes, they ſpell them, 
Oſti-ack, Budzi-acki, Coſſ-ack, and Croſs- 
aqui, Carakelp- iki, Calm: ucks, Com- uks, 
Perm: iki, &c. The European interpreters 
in America (generally pedling traders, very 
ilkterate and ignorant) when they at- 
tempt to expreſs the Indian pronunciation 
either in ſpeech or writing, make alſo va- 
rious terminations of the ſame word. Saki, 
Siſſis-aki, Meſſis agaes, Sen-aga, or Sen- 
ake, Ononda'-agacs, Cayug'-agaes, Cany- 
ung'-agaes, Aban-aquis, Aban-ikis, Che- 
rekees, or Chara-agaes, which the Spa- 
niards pronounce Cheri-aguas. What in 
copying the Tartar word is written, Sayoth 
a hunter in Europe, is by the French 
in North America written Sieux. I muſt 
obſerve en paſſant, that ach in Welch and 
Iriſh fignifies tribe, race, ar people. 


* Ski written yariouſly, as {koi and ſkoia, 
{ki and ſkie, ſkaia and ſkaja, when affixed 
at the end of a Tartar word, ſignifies the 
area or diftri& ſo called. To quote examples 
of this would be endleſs; the reader needs 
only to throw his eye on any map of 
Siberia or Tartary: fki in the Indian lan- 
guage variouſly pronounced, and written 
by our interpreters, as ſkey, ſkeng, ſkaid, 
cot, ſcut, affixed to ends of words, has 

Thus Shy in Evgliſh does not mean the firmament, the 
heavens; but 'the expanſe — the celeſtial horizon. 1 
| | | tne 
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the ſame meaning; multitude of inſtances, 
of which the reader will find in any map 
of North America, 


The Tartars, originally call Oiim, Ojim, 
Ouim, Gojem ; Tjeudz, Ljeutæ, uſe par- 
ticles af words, which, prefixed to the 
names of places and people, fignity relative. 
politions, as, cz this ſide, or an the ether ſide, 
over, beyond, allo a particle which ſeems 
to ſignify under, or below, Theſe particles 
are ma, mai, maje, or maeſt; es or ek ; 
and ja; as Ma-gougi, Igougi, and la- 
gqug1, Schin, Maeichin, Zchin, Scheudi, 
Ja- dſceudi, and Ma- dſcudi. The Indians 
of North America have the ſame prefixes, 
with this obſervable circumſtance, that in 
pronouncing the es or eſk, they accom- 
pany the enunciation with the motion of 
the hand from them; in enouncing the 
mai, with a motion towards them. 
Whether the Tartars aid their ſpeech in 
like manner with action I know not. To 
give one or two inſtances rather as ex- ' 
planation than proof, we have ſeen above 
that ack, aks, aqui, or aga, means in the 
Indian language, tribe or race. Now, the In- 
dians, by adding sk, s, and mato this word, 
expreſs the remote or hither tribes; '{-aks 
means the firſt, and maſſaſaki the ſecond; 
both which relative appellations are. found 

: D 4 amongſt 
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amongſt the Weſtern Indians. Oghneghta 
is a pine-tree, Oghneght' ada is a country 
of pine-wood, *Sk-oghneght'ada is the 
country beyond, or on the other ſide of 
the pine- wood; hence comes the name of 
the town on the Mohawks river in New 
Vork, called Shenectady; but to mark 
the power of this affixed particle the 
ſtronger, it is to be obſerved, that when 
an Indian at Skenectady ſpeaks of Albany, 
he calls Albany Skoghneght'ada. Cani- 
aderi is a lake, Caniaderi-ada is the coun- 
try of Lakes, Scaniad- eri- ada is tbe region 
beyond the country of Lakes. Watchuſet, 
or Watſhuſed, is a great mountain, ſo 
called, in New England. The country 
next the ſea, when the firſt ſettlers ſought 
the name of it, was called Maeſtchuted, 
Maeſ-tchuſet, Maflatchuſet, The names of 
that tribe of the five nation Indians, who are 
by Engliſh and Dutch in New England 

and New York called Mahawk and Ma- 
quas, is Can-yongwe-aga, the people who 
— at the — mvp but — appel- 
lative given to them by the River and 
New England Indians, was Ma-aga or 
Ma-aqua, and Ma-ach', which ſignifies the 
hithermoſt tribe, or that tribe of the Five 
Nations which was neareſt.to them ; and 
in the like manner, the tribe whoſe actual 
appellatiye was Tſononteadana-aga, ſig- 

; nifying 
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nifying the tribe which lives on, or over, 
the great high mountain, or on the height 
of the land, called by the French Tſonon- 
tuans, and by the Engliſh and Dutch vul- 
garly Senekaes, is fo called by the relative 
appellative Sen- agaes, or the furthermoſt 
tribe, 


In like manner, conſidering the inde- 
fined impreſſion which the ſounds by 
which the name of the Tartars were ori- 
ginally expreſſed, and the vague uſe made 
of the elementary characters by thoſe wh» 
firſt wrote them, Oim, - Ojim, Ogim, 
Ovim, Goigim, Tjeudim, or Tjeudæ, and 
Tjeutæ. I fee the very Tartar name in 
the word Tjetæ, Tjeutæ. To this apply- 
ng the prefixed particles exactly and pre- 
ciſely as before, I find the Stjeuthæ, Mais- 
 Tjeuthe, the Scythæ, and Maſſagetæ, 
the yonder and the hither Getz, Goethe, 
or Jeuts. And to go one ſtep further in 
this explanation, when I find the Getz 
written by the Greeks Kerizi, and by the 
Hebrews, Chittim, or Chedim ; and then 
ſee the name of the people of Mecedonaa, 
written Maxetje:c ; I do not heſitate to 
analyſe this word Ma-chedim, or Ma-ce- 
dom, the hither Chedim or Chittim. 
There 1s another very ſingular circum- 
ſtance of ſimilarity between the names 

of 
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of the numerals of the Weſtern Indians 
of North America, the Chipoũaes, and 
thoſe of the Northern Tartars of Kamſ- 
chatſki. 275 


l Tadian ] Tartar 
One ] Peſkick Innen 
- Two Neech Neach . 
Three | Nizoly Nioch 
Four Ni-annin | Nizach 


The ſingular circumſtance, which ſtrikes 
me, is, that of the unit ſeeming in both 
to belong to a different ſeries from thoſe 
of the two, three, and four, and in both 
changing to words beginning with Ni or 
Nee, inſtances which I defire may be 
underſtood to be adduced as examples or 
illuſtrations, not proofs. I think the uſe that 
the truly Analytick etymology (not the Syn- 
thetick one — to ſchool- boys) may be 
of to the philoſophick Antiquary, will evi- 
dently appear. I have preſumed to point 
out the nature of the reſolution and com- 
poſttion by which this analyſis ſhould: pro- 
ceed, as depending on an experimental. 
knowledge of the efforts and operations of 
the organs of ſpeech, articulating the ele- 
ments of words according to the internal 
conſtitution or external circumſtances, by 
which they are affected in different coun- 
tries and elimates, and at different periods 

| of 
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of civilization. I have alſo preſumed to 
luggeſt an idea of a method by which this 
truly analytick etymology may be con- 
ducted to general purpoſes of knowledge, 
by ſuch a somparalive polyglott of the 
rerms and names of things in different 
nations, as ſhall anſwer to the purpoſes of 
that great defideratum, an univerſal lan- 


guage of philoſophy, 


Another, aud indeed the next branch in 
the analyſis of the philoſophic Antiquary 
oes into the inquiry after the various 
methods by which men in the early 
periods of their civilization, aimed to fix 
the fleeting expreſſions. of ſpeech in per- 
manent palpable ſymbols, that ſhould re- 
main under the eye, This reſearch will 
ſhew, that the firſt efforts which men 
have made in all countries to mark for 
diſtant places and times, the invitible tran- 
ſient expreſſion of ideas which ſpeech gives 
at the preſent time and place, have been 
exerted by making general portraits of 
the ideas, not by detailed characters of the 
elements of ſpeech, compounded into pictures 
of words, | | 


The writing of all people in their firſt 
efforts has been invariably a picture re- 
preſentation of Time; of the ſeaſons; of 


- concomi- 
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concomitant circumſtances of the ſeaſons, 
expreſſed by various pictures of the ſun, 


moon, and ſtars, of birds of paflage, of 


the animals 3 attendant on times 


of inundation, or drought; by various 


plants; and by many other objects. When 


they endeavoured to fix a record of perſons, 
things, and actions, exhibiting to the cor- 
poreal eye pictureſque alluſions to thoſe 
conceptions, which could be ſeen only by 
the mind's eye; they then ſimply and na- 
turally tranſlated and drew erer the 


- 


metaphors and ſymbolick characters, which 


in their language, they uſed to expreſs ' 
their ideas by. Actions they expreſſed 
by the inſtruments uſed in exerting 


| thoſe actions: And the temper or deſigns 


of thoſe actions, or actors, by pictures 
of animals, in whom decidedly this or 
that temper was ſuppoſed to predo- 


minate. | bh 


I proceed no further here in this re- 
ſearch ; as T have in a tract expreſſly written 
to explain the origin, nature, and inter- 
pretation, of picture-writing “, and here- 
unto annexed, gone into a full exami- 
nation of it. I will therefore beg leave, to 


refer the ſociety to that tract, and will 
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proceed to explain the uſe which I think 
may be derived from thus conſidering the 
icture-writings of the ancients, com- 
monly called Hieroglyphicks. It appears 
to me, that if the Antiquary would hope 
to collect any information from theſe an- 
cient inſcriptions, he ſhould, inſtead of 
ſearching amongſt the Stoicks, the latter 
Platoniſts, and the Triſmegiſtic Philo- 
ſophers, for myitical allegories, and di- 
vine romances, endeavour to collect all 
the collateral accounts which are any 
where to be met with of the civil and 
natural hiſtory of thoſe countries, where 
any of thoſe picture-writings do remain; 
as alſo (if it were poſſible to find” ſuch) 
to ſearch out the gradations of the ſeveral 
ſtages of the community in its civili- 
zation ; the progreſs of the clearing and 
cultivating the land, and particularly the 
ſtate of its cultivation and produce; the 
inſtruments of huſbandry, the machines 
and tools of the arts; the weapons of 
their military, and navy, the entigns of 
office ; their mode of numeration, weight. 
and 'meaſure; their opinions, external 
torms, and ceremonies of religion, with 
utenſils and inſtruments uſed in their 
nites; and whete it is poſſible the turn and 
phraſe of their language. If the Anti- 
quary could obtain any actual information 

| in 
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in theſe particulats, and ſhould then go td 
the reading this picture writing, without. 
any previous prejudice or impreſſion of 
their containing abſtruſe and myſtick 
doctrines, he would moſt likely find theſe 
inſcriptions to be plain and ſober records 
of the hiſtory of the country or ptople ; 
or regiſters of the ſtate of it; or regulations 
reſpecting it; or memorials dedicated to 
the honour of ſomie king, containing the 
ſtate of his adminiſtration, and the hiſtory 
of his actions, thus held forth tb the ad- 
miration of the people in 7the vulgale 
pifture-writing 3 or rolls of the public 
tevenues, and payments to be made ſet 
down in numbers, weight, and meaſure. 
Kircher, and all the Triſmegiſtick doors} - 
down from jaubliekus, copying the whim- 
ſies or deſigned perverſions of the Pla- 
toniſts, have not only made, ſuch unin- 
telligible ſtuff of theſe inſcriptions as 
nobody ever could be, or ever was, ſatiſ- 
fied with; but have created cven a deſpait 
in the learned of ever finding out any in- 


terpretation at all, if theſe inſcriptions 
are to be ſtill viewed as the images of an 


intellectual ſyſtem of incomprehenſible 


myſteries. As theſe learned romancers 


have had their full ſcope of experiments; 


which have ended in the abortion of 


phantom; if men will at length venture to. 
think 
g 
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think for themſelves on facts as they 
come before them; they will find that l 
this contemptible ſtuff, about which ſo 
many bulky books have been made, be- 
gan with the philoſophers who wiſhed to 
throw a veil of Phyfislogy over mere fables, 
which ſuperſtition had ſanctified; and 
hath been derived down from them, and 
from no where elſe. 


That the Egyptians had in their pictures 
writings ſymbols by which to expreſs 
their ideas of the Supreme Being, and 
of the various manifeſtations of his Pro- 
vidence, is certain, as well as thoſe of 
any other idea; and the images and idols 
of thoſe ideas led both to the groſs and 
the myſtick idolatry, and were perhaps in 
Agypt the cauſe of it: but that all their 
inſcriptions were ſacred, and cabaliſtick 
!cripture of their religion, and nothing 
elſe, was an Aſter-thougbe of later phi- 
loſophers, in order to cover the groſſneſs 


of their 1dolatry by a val of phyſiology. 


One inſtance will, as I think, who 
venture. to think for myſelf, be ſufficient 
to the purpoſe. Let any man of ſenſe and 
learning read Kircher's interpretations of 
the Obeliſk which he calls the Pamphylian 
Obeliſk, and be willing to believe all chat 


Kircher 
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Kircher makes out. I will defy any ſuch 
man, unleſs he be predetermined, ta reſt 
fatisfied, or to think he has learnt any 
thing, even one ſimple idea, from all that 
is thus interpreted. But even if he ſhould 
affect, becauſe he would be thought learn- 
ed, and in the ſecret, to ſay that he is 
much informed, and has acquired know- 
ledge from what 1s interpreted ; I thould 
then hope to be taught from ſuch learn- 
ing and knowledge what all thoſe ele- 
mentary characters and lineal diagrams 
mean to expreſs, which Kircher has paſſed 
by unnoticed, as though making no part 
of the inſcriber's intention. If none of 
thefe learned men can ſatisfy me, as I 


know none that can, or that hath at- 


tempted it; and if -I then look upon theſe 
inſcriptions, and compare the figures and 
diagrams with things fimilar, which 
have been in uſe amongſt men in other 


parts of the world; I fee clearly in fome 


parts, elements or letters ; 1 ſee numerals, 
and cembined numeration ; I fee meafures 
of weight, capacity, and extenſion ; and 
T ſee theſe numbers applied to the num- 
bering thoſe meaſures, and fee them va- 
110uſly combined, and repeatedly occur- 
ing in theſe combinations. When with 
thefe ideas I view at the top. of the 
obeliſk the enthroned figure fitting and 

receiving 
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receiving the offerings from perſons ap- 
pearing to. be of the different clafſes of 
ſubjects; as prieſts, ſoldiers, &c. I cannot 
conſider the whole of this Obeliſk other 
than a mere regiſter, or record, of the na- 
ture, force, revenues, and regulatlons of 
the king there, in his ſeveral capacities, 
repreſented on the ſeveral ſides of it. I 
cannot but ſee that each ſide reſpects each 
reſpeckive order or elaſs of the ſubjects of 
the kingdom. When I look to the un- 
doubted and decided ſymbol of the, fu- 
pretne; eternal, univerſal, intellectual, firſt 
cauſe, at the top of the Obeliſk, over his 
head, and view this king and his ſubjecte, 
by one ' fuperſcribed and comprehending 
line, collected into one group, or as one 
object under the providential care or in- 
fluence of this firſt cauſe, I cannot but 
conſider this record and regiſter as meat» 
mg to give and to hold forth the moſt 
eflentidl true principle of all juſt and right 
government, as ſubſſſting under God and 
is Providence. And when I ſee the 
ſymbol of the vivifying Spirit of this 
matetial world, attendant on @ crowned 
hawk, at the Bead of the. record or re- 
giſter, cannot but remark how decidedly 
this niarks the derivation of this animating 
ſpirit into the actual exerciſe of the govern- 
ment itſelf, of which the following in- 
| E ſciption 
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fon (as quoted by Ammianus Marcellinus) 
gave of the Obeliſk in the great Circus. 
There is on each fide, or face of this Obe- 
bk, a mitred perſon, fitting en a throne; 
with a perſon of inferior ſubject- fank 
kneeling before him, and ſtretching forth 
his hands, as in the action of ring. 
And Hermapion begins his interpretation 
juſt as 1 have done. a 3 oth 


| Tat tcl & (ao ins7 Payetsy Jeg pα H. 
The things here inſcribed are what we 
have given to the king Rameſtes, &e. 


As the language of men in the firſt 
gradations of their civilization is all me- 
taphot and ſimile, and the writing of the 
fame, in their progteſſive advances, is all 
picture and painting; ſo the memorials 
and hiſtory of thoſe times muſt of courſe 
be mere allegory and fable. If now the 
unprejudieed Antiquary will here conſider 
things to be as what they actually are, and 
muſt. have been; if he will conduct his 
tefearch into the interpretation of the 
Ancient fabulous hiſtory, as originally, and 
ſimply the pictures of a rude people; he may 
arrive at very diſtinct accounts of the firſt 
ages of civilization; of the eſtabliſnment 
of government; of the progreſs of Cot- 
merce'; of the W. colonies; and 

k A 
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of the cauſes and effects of. piracies and 
wars. I mean to be underſtood as ſpeak- 
ing here of the accounts of, the "Gp 
and circumſtances. of the people; of the 
ſpirit, and nature of the times; and. of the 
various revolutions amongſt mankind in 
theſe their firſt progreſſions, although per- 
haps not of the actual perſons . actors 
in this drama, which by the bye is of 
very little uſe, except to aid and fix the 
— 


Hiſtory hath been wad to a great 
ſhip floatinz down the tide of Time, 
fraught and replete with the precious 
cargo of knowledge; but if this repre- 
ſentation of hiſtory be true, and if ever 
ſuch a ſhip was ſo freighted, unhappily it 
hath never reached theſe our ports. 
veflel has ſuftered- ſhipwreck ; ; and the 
valuable ſtores, Which it is faid to have 
contained, are ſunk and overwhelmed 
under the waves of .deep! oblivion. Some 
fragments of its bill of ladiug have come to 
hand; ſome parts of the drifted: wreck have 
hy the tide been thrown: upon our coaſts; 
ſome hoyant parcels of the cargo have 
been «found floating on, the ſurface; and 
ſame even valuable articles have been 
fiſhed up out of the wreck: but none ſuf - 
ficken A et, to give. a; clear and pes 
20 idea 
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idea of the veſſel which was freighted for 
us; nor of the cargo which was meant to 
have ſupplied the wants of this knowledge. 
Here then the ſtudies and reſearches of 
the Antiquary come in aid; it is his office 
to collect all the fragments he can find 
drifted on the wide ocean; to dive for, and 
to fiſh up from the wreck, every thing that 
can be recovered: And finally, when that 
can be done, to aſſort all theſe together 
by various repeated experiments, led on 
by what their matter and forms promiſe, 
fo as to form ſome theory at leaſt of the 
ſyſtem of which they were parts. If he 
be but a ſuperticial, or a haſty theoriſt, he 
will moſt likely be miſtaken; yet the cor- 
rection of his miſtakes may lead to better 
knowledge. If- future diſcoveries evince, 
that even thoſe conjectures which were 
formed under the moſt patient and philo- 
ſophick temper of inveſtigation, are wrong; 
the correction of the error will at leaſt 
have been a ſtep in the gradation up to 
knowledge. It is by theÞs collections of 
the multitudes of parts and parcels; and 
by the thouſand varied experiments in 
aſſorting them; that the ſtudy of Antiqui- 
ties is in a gradual, although perhaps flow 
approximation to knowledge. To mak2 
cumbrous collections of numberleſs par- 
ticulars, merely becauſe they are frag- 
| E 3 ments ; 
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ments; and to admire them merely as 
they ate antique; is not the ſpirit of an- 
tient Jearning, but the mere doating of 
ſuperarinuation. It is not the true Ot 
— of antiquities, but a devotion. for 
relicks: It may make us enthuſiaſts, fa- 
natic triflers, or dupes, but can never ad- 
miniſter real and ſober knowledge to our 
underſtanding. Great and meritorious 
pains are taken to collect every ſpecimen 
of antiquity which ariſes by the evacuation 
of the ruined Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
When the true ſpirit of the Antiquary pre- 
ſides over theſe works, the reſearches are 
conducted hy ſyſtems that lead to know» 
ledge; when that, js abſeat, the true vulgar 
idea of making Collections of Antiquities 
leads to examples of genuine abſurdity, 
like the following, which I was told as a 
fact *. In the courſe of their works the 
labourers met with an inſcription, the let: 

ters of which were braſs fixed in e 


thefe brazen letters they carefully picke 

out of the marble, put them into a baſket, 
and in that ſtate they remain depoſited in 
the king's library, as examples of curious 
antiquity, in hopeful expeRation of the 
return of ſome Sibyl, who, reſtoring the 
OS do not make myſelf anſwerable for the fact. but re- 


fer to the ory as an illuſtration of that vidiculous ſearch 
ney apriquitics which 1 mean to reprobatee, 3 


OD | letters, 
ay 


(5) 
letters, like her diſſipated leaves, to theit 
order, may give the ſenſe of the in- 
ſcription, which 2 to be no- 
ticed at the firſt diſcovery. Should the 
wreck of an ancient ſhip: — be — 
a collection of a multitude of its timbers, 
knees, ribs, beams, ſtandards, fragments 
of maſts and yards, bolts, planks, and 
blocks, would be une choſe d voire, and 
would make the learned as well as the 
unlearned ſtare and wonder: but the eye 
of knowledge would find no reſt nor ſa« 
tisfaction there. Where the truly learned 
Antiquary- (by an | analyſis of the firſt 
principles of naval architecture, and by 
tracing theſe principles in all poſſible 
combinations which the materials admit 
of) attempts various experiments of 
combining theſe fragments” into ſome 
form, which, as parts, correſpond to ſome 
whole * — there ariſes the trüe ſpirit of 

antiquarian learning; there begins genuine 
and uſeful knowledge. It was in this ge- 
nuine temper of experimental reaſoning, 
that the ſpirit and genius of the Romans, 
analyſing the principles of naval archi- 
tecture, aud combining the fragments of 
a | wrocked puny caſt upon their ſhore, 


k * Vide hunk the Leda given from general Melsille' 
learaing and ſcience on this very point, 
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commenced with fuch ſucceſs and glory 
their naval power. As of the example iu 
fact, which the reaſoning on the foregoing 
metaphor.' had. led us to; fo by the like 
analyſis, and combination, may the re- 
mains of every branch of antiquity be 
reſtored, at leaſt to ſome ſemblance of ita 
PREMNAQh ul alod l bits fre 10 


Man is a being finite and circumſcribed 
in his natural wants and deſires, and in 
his powers, which are however always 
proportionable to the ſupply of theſe wants, 
View him in the various progreſſions and 
revolutions. of his being, through the con- 
tinued encreaſing ſeries of his artificial 
wants, and of his tree reſaurces; ſtill 
his ſcite and circumſtances mark the firſt, 
and the limitation of his powers make 
not the enquiry after the ſecond a bound- 
leſs. purſuit, | Thoſe, who in different ages 
have reviewed this being in different re- 
gions, under different habits and modes of 
life, know hoy little he is able to vary, 
how little to expand his powers. Being 
the jame kind of hunter, or herdſman in 
ſylvan life, through all ages and countries 
of the like circumſtances; he becomes, 
when he quits that life, the ſame kind 
of landworker; the ſame kind of ſubject 
of ſociety; the ſame warrior; in every 
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age and region under the like circum- 

ances: Could we have a veſtiary of all 
the cloaths of every country, in all pe- 
riods vf its cultivation, we might at firſt 
be ſtruck with the variety of appearances; 
but x ſerious attention would find little 
difference in all this variety of forms, ex- 
cept what heat or cold, wet or dry, called 
forth. Whenever we have becn able to 
compare the domeſtic utenſils and inſtru- 
ments which real uſe hath given invention 
to, how little do they vary! They are 
almoſt the ſame with every kind of people. 
However much the warrior has endeavoured 
to add terror to his force, in the inven- 
tion of new ways of murdering, yet how 
little hath he been able to vary theſe in- 
ventions! The inſtruments of war, as of 
like uſe in like hands, are ſimilar, and 
ſcarcely varied, in any the moſt differing 
nations. Nay, where vanity has grown 
wild in fancy, and racked invention to 
produce a motley frippery of ornament, 
the ornaments of all nations, from the 
ſavage to the moſt refined, are much the 
ſame *, : 5 


fgSee the various ſpecimens of utenſils, habits, weapons, 
&c. of ſavages, in Sir Aſhton Lever's Muſzum ; and co 
re thoſe in the light ot uſe and in their eſſential circum- 
— with the higheſt refinements of the moſt civilized 
patiqps, 7 you will find that they ſcarcely ditter, 
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It is from principles which conduct this 
reaſoning that I venture to deduce the fol- 
lowing theorems, That even where hiſtory 
has ſuffered ſhipwreck, as the alluſion 
above deſcribes, and where only: a few 
reliques and fragments, buoyed up in 
fables and mythology, have come down 
to our age; yet where thoſe fragments 
mark the particular ſtate in the progreſs of 
human life which they refer to, T ſay, 
reaſoning from the analogous ſimilarity 
of man, much more even of hiſtorick de - 
ſeription of that ſtate can be formed 
from theſe broken deformed materials, 
than the firſt ſuperficial glance of undiſ- 
cerning literature would imagine. What 
can be the events of the ſylvan life, 
whether it is carried on by clans of 
hunters, or hordes of. herdſmen? The 
firſt may make war upon the beaſts of the 
foreſt, or quarre} with their neighbour 
hunters about their game or their hunt. 
The ſecond may endeavour to drive the 
beaſts. of prey from their quarters, or 
quarrel with like herdſmen about paſ- 
ture and water, or about their cattle, 
which have ſtrayed, or have been ſtolen, 
This is but a ſingle drama, and has 
been acted over and over a thouſand times, 
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in different periods and regions of the 
world. The firſt will war, as they have 
been uſed to hunt, by covert ſtratagem, to 
utter extirpation. The ſecond will, by 
open force, attempt to drive their enemies, 
as they have been uſed to driye their herds, 
but their war will end in negotiation and 
ſettlement, This we haye known, and 
do know, to be the caſe, wherever we 
have been able to trace the hiſtory of any 
ſuch nation, in ſuch ſtated progreſs of its 
being, If therefore any fragments and 
relicks of antiquity. point to this period in 
the progreſſion of human life, we cannot 
be much at a loſs how to recompoſe 
theſe into the ſyſtem, of which they are 
parts. If in very antient books, as thoſe 
of Heſiod, Homer, and Herodotus, we 
read actual portrayed deſcriptions of this 
life; if we trace, although in fables, 
draughts of the hiſtory of ſmall companies 
of wandering hunters and navigators, car- 
rying all the lineaments of that portait, 
we cannot be totally without a line, by 
which to finiſh the imperfect ſketch from 

nt to point, as the ſcatrered fragments 
py. By a careful analyſis therefore of 


— nature, and 405 a combination from 
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I had almoſt ſaid an hiſtoric deſcription, 
of that firſt, original ſtate of the human 
life, which we infolently call favage, and 
even many footſtep traces of their mo- 
tions and actions, to all the purpoſes of 
uſeful knowledge, may, by the truly 
philoſophic Antiquary, be obtained. If 
we read in never ſuch obſcure frag- 
ments, and but in fables, accounts of man 

| quitting his woods, and beginning to till 

the earth, cleared of its original vegeta- 
tion; if we read of the individual thus 
become a fixt Being, and, by intercommu- 
nion of mutual wants, coaleſcing. into So- 
 crety ; and of that ſociety, by the progreſs 
of human nature, forming into an or- 
ganized body; a very few traces of that 
proceſs will lead to a juſt idea of the 
Whole operation. 


_- Knowing from fact how thinly ſcat- 
tered through the woods 'aud wilderneſs 
the individuals of the ſylvan life always 
are and muſt be: with what ſuperabundant 
population the firſt fructuation of an ad- 
vancing ſociety is loaded; and that the 
ſurplus parts of this plethoric body always 
have and muſt emigrate, going into the bor- 
ders of and amongſt the rude inhabitants 
of the yet uncultured world; ſometimes 

as 


8 
as armies, ſometimes as merchants, ſome- 
times as colonizing ſettlers; knowing, I 
ſay, this to have been in fact the invariable 
hiſtory, and the repeated drama of the 
early ſtages of life, we can be at no loſs 
to underſtand, although it is recorded by 
pictures, and told in fables, the com- 
mencement of hiſtory in the fabulous 
ages, at the commencement of civiliza- 
tion in the countries bordering on the 


Mediterranean and Euxine Seas. Theſe * 


fables repreſent gods and heroes as going 
forth from ſettled civilized ſtates, to 
travel about the ſylvan world, either with. 
* armies as deſtroyers, or with colonies as 


benefactors of mankind ; in one caſe, re- 


ducing the poor aborigines to flaves; aſ- _ 


ſuming to be of a ſuperior race of beings; IH 


calling themſelves gods, and becoming 
real tyrants : in the other, like the Su- 


preme Being himſelf, inſtructing them in 
all the arts of caltured life, and commu- -- 


nicating the benefits of it to them; the 
culture of bread- corn, of the grape, of 
the olive, of the propagation of the. fruits, 
legumes, and eſculent roots, of the earth; 
the propagation and nature, the life and 
ſervice, of the domiciliated animals; the 


communion of ſociety, the protection „ 


government. Ailthoogh this is told in al- 
| legories 
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ended fables,. although the foppe 

of the Jearned working _ ow — 
tiſſue of thoſe. early ages may have em- 
broidered it with: ſyffems of mythology, 
and finally of ANr: yet whoever 
gives. onprejudiced attention to, and views 
with, untainted eye, the. facts which form 
the /arid of theſe fables, and compares 
them, in the true ſpirit, of Al with 
the aceuſtomed and known courſe of the 
human ſyſtem, may dtaw a very ſtrong; 
likeneſs, if not an er ir of tho 


LPS hiſtory: itſelf. 


When 1 . ofthe fk « Whyages: into 
the Agean, Euxihey and Mediterranean 
Seas, made by the various : adventurers 
who were afterwards, although perhaps 
2 different nations, certainly ling in 

ery diſtant periods, tied up together in 
that _ bundle, called the Argos, 
| ized as a ſign in the heavens, ＋ 
who. were called Argonauts; whether 
that fable be meant to deſcribe : the pro- 
proline voyag voyages of a nation (as Mr. Bryant 
„or whether the actions of a par- 
theular' no E 2a ſeries of adventurers 5 
whether the pe there charaQteriſed | 


were. — or — I rather believe) E 
EH or Syrians, makes no difference; 
when 
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when I read this, and compare it with 
the voyage of Columbus and other Ad- 
venturers to the New World, I am at 
ho: loſs to underſtand the nature of the 
adventures, as. well as of many parts 
of it. When L read, although, in fables, 
of the Egyptians, Edomites, and Ty- 
rians, ſertling on the coaſts, and in» the 
2 885 of th Army Ty: and of L 


hes or 18, La com dart - it a he voyages, 
tug ele in Aſia, and then purſue the uſe 
of ball this by a detail of their trade, I am 
at no more loſs to comprehend. the for- 
mer, though told, in - fables of golden 
fleeces. and golden apples, than of the 
latter, delivered in. ſober hiſtorig journals. 
When I read of the travels and, conqueſts 
of. Olin, Bacchus, Seſoſtris, &c. and the 
various Hercules, and ſuch like perſonified 
characters, and compare this with fimilac 
els, voyages, adyentüres, and conqueſt, 
Cortes, Pizarro, and other Spaniards, 
of Cor ir poſſible not to ſee the Lal hiſ- 
"thigh: the weil of metaphors and 
. ies, Which have transformed it into 
able e? | 
When 


n 


1 When I 55 of a for of pore Mirai 
turers making ſettlements in the illands, 
and on the coaſts of the Ægean; of fettlers 
coming from ſome country adyanced' in 
civilization to a country wherein the in- 
habitants ſtill lived the ſylvan and 755 
toral life: when J read of theſe cal 
themſelves gods, children of tht ſun, * 
Hellenci, taking the lead and government 
of nen; when Thad" thele gods and their 
ſons ſettled in different ne: in Phrygia 
on one ſide, and in Greece on the other 
(become in the courſe of their tranſactions 
different and rival powers with different 
7 varrelling” with each other; 
hen I read this, and compare it by ana- 
125 of facts, which we know have ac- 
tually happened; with what the Spaniards 
amongſt themſelves, and the Europeans 
amongſt one another, have done in their 
ſettlements in the Eaſt aud Weſt Indies; 
Jam at no loſs in underſtanding the facts 
of the Mur ef the gods, nor why Neptune, 
or rather Poleidon, took the oppoſite ſide 
inſt Jupiter; he was at the head of q 
pk rate intereſt, and had bern Fes: 
in Ee command of-t egen 
nomination of Briareus'® tothadt ae 


* Iliad, B. I. ver. 305. 
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Neptune had built Ilium near the mouth 
of the Boſphorus, which might command 
the excluſive navigation of the Euxine, 
and ſupport his intereſt amongſt the 
northern people there; but he was de- 
ceived in the effect; he got a quarrel with 
the Trojans, and he loſt his intereſt and 
office at Jupiter's court: And had become 
the avowed enemy of Ilium, the building 
of which was his own plan and meaſure, 
In the next generation, when thoſe gods 
had left the earth, this Ilium became (as 
Carthage was to Rome) a rival object to 
Greece that muſt be deſtroyed; it was 
that which had robbed them of, and 
held them excluded from, their deareſt and 
moſt beneficial connections of commerce. 
The Greeks carried their point, and for 
ages after, eſpecially the Athenians, ſup- 
ported on this baſis of the commerce of 
.the Euxine Sea, their government, .riches, 
and power. The conſtant and invariable 
meature, of the Athenians, to maintain a 
commanding (if not an excluſive) intereſt 
in theſe regions of this ſea, and the va- 
rious attempts of other powers, Grecian 
as well as Aſiatic, to wreſt this from them, 
or at leaſt to ſhare it with them on equal 
terms, became the repeated occaſion, and 

F certainly 


16 
certainly the deciſive point of the future 
wars which they were engaged in. 


A knowledge of the nature and extent 
of this Euxine commerce and navigation, 
adequate to its importance, and to the 
effects of its operation, is no where ſtated 
in ancient hiſtory; and yet information 
on this important point would prove the 
beſt eomment and guide to the knowledge 
of ſome of the moſt intereſting parts of 
the Hiſtory of the Greeks and Aſiatics. 
There are many fragments and ſcattered 
parts of ſuch information, which lie de- 
tached; many other parts interwoven as 
mere circumſtances in affairs of another 
nature; many that might be fairly de- 
duced; and many that would give and 
receive reciprocal illuſtration to and from 
matters they are connected with. Here 
opens a path of curious and intereſting re- 
ſearch to the learned philoſophick Anti- 
quary. The hiſtory of antient commerce, 
written by Monſieur Huet, biſhop of Av- 
ranches, treats of this generally, and in- 
deed but ſuperficially ; but Hom what 
the very ingenious and learned, Mr. 
Clarke *, in His Ifeatiſe on the Roman, 


* ReQor of Busted, and chancellor and reſidentiary of 
the church of Chicheſter, Printed for Bowyer, 1767, 


_ Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, and Saxon coins, has in part, 
and merely as a collateral argument, ex- 
plained on this ſubject; He has not only 
ſhown the importance of it to the know- 
ledge of Ancient . Hiſtory, but has in 
great meaſure by his learning and know- 
| ledge ſupplied this intereſting Defide- 
ratum. He has done ſo much, in ſo clear 
and diſtinct a line of demonſtration, that 
there is no one, who has read the few pages 
which he has written on this ſubject, but 
muſt with that the ſame ingenuity, the 
fame learning, the ſame knowledge, was 
engaged to write a ſpecial treatiſe on 
it; from the firſt Egyptian or Syrian 
trade and ſettlements, to the breaking up 
of it by the Roman arms; and the final 
deſtruction of it by the recoil of the 
deluge of northera people who over- 
whelmed all. Theſe. regions, and theſe 
commercial ſettlements, were the Chittim 
of Sidon and Tyre; the America of the 
ancient commerce: the merchants carried 
thither all the ſame fort of wrought goods 
and articles of improved civilization and 
manufactures as the Europeans carry now 
to America ; and brought from thence, in 
the rough, lumber, eſpecially ſhip timber, 
pltry, furrs, wool, thread, yarn, corn in 
immenſe quantities, and ſlaves. One can- 
not but wiſh alſo, that Mr. Bryant would 
F 2 employ 
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employ his great talents, and litera- 
ture, to a like explanation of the weſtern 
regions of the Mediterranean and At- 
lantick. This was early diſtinguiſhed by 
being called, in the triple diviſion of Sa- 
turn's empire, the diſtrict of Dis, or Pluto, 
the God of Riches. This was the other 
great commercial region of the Ancients, 
the Tarſhiſh of the Phoenicians and Tyre. 
No man has read mcre, or with more 
preciſion in the ancient accounts of theſe 
matters; no man 1s a better judge of 
them; and ſurely there 1s no literary or 
perhaps no practical uſeful point of know- 
ledge to which his literary reſearches 
could be more beneficially directed. The 
principal exports from hence were ſilver, 
tin, and moſt other minerals and metals; 
timber, corn, oil, ſome butter, wax, pitch, 
and tar, ſaffron, the-ocres, and wool. The 
people who ſettled: and poſſeſſed theſe 
regions, employed a multitude of ſhipping: 
and ſettled many rich and flouriſhing co- 
lonies, as well many entrepots, and out 
diſtant factories; and held all theſe ſettle- 
ments and this commerce as excluſive 
againſt all ſtrangers :'I believe alſo it will 
be found, that many of their- regular 
prieſts, the Magi or Gours, did (as the 
regulars of modern times and religions 
have done) ſettle miſſions amongſt the 

. natives 
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natives in theſe moſt diſtant parts. The 
original Druids (however their ſucceſſors 
may have become corrupted) will, I am 
perſwaded, turn out to be thoſe very 
prieſts, eſtabliſhing juſt ſuch miſſions, on 
exactly the ſame principles, as the Jeſuits 
have done in Paraguay, under a like hier- 
archy. 


When this ſubject comes once to be 


conſidered as the exertions and tranſaQtions | 


of man (always the like being in like cir- 
cumſtances), all the metamorphoſic fables 
of the Ancients turning policied and com- 
mercial people into horrid and ſavage 
monſters, will, like clouds before the ſun, 
diſpel and evaporate before the light of 
truth. We ſhall hear no more of a great 
and ſcientifick people employing the ſu- 
periority of their knowledge in catching 
men as their food ; no more of beautiful 
accompliſhed women employing the magic 
of their charms to entrap men, to eat 
them; no more of a race of innocuous 
ſhepherds and goat-herds who expreſſly 
lived on milk and cheeſe, the produce of 
their flocks, being delighted with the 
veniſon of human fleſh, We ſhall ſee all 
theſe perverted and exaggerated traditions 
(paſſing from the accounts of the very 
interlopers and pirates, againſt whom 


1 their 
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their laws were made and executed), ex- 
plained from the plain ſimple ſtate of the 
22 poſſeſſions and commerce, which 
theſe people, as colonizing” nations do at, 
preſent, aflumed and maintained : many 
of the ſtories, told as the cruelties of ſas 
vages, will turn out to be the ſeverities 
and the rigid executions of the courts 
of juſtice, which theſe people erected at 
their. maritime ſtations to try offences 
committed againſt this their eſtabliſhment; 
and to — pirates, to whom they gave 
no quarter, as the common enemies of 
the communion of mankind; as wretches, 
* qui ſublatis commercus, rapto foedere 
« generis humani, fic maria bello, quaſi 
* tempeſtate præcludunt.“ I could here, 
myſelf, prove (I think beyond contra- 
dition) in ſome of the ſtrongeſt caſes, 
which ſeem to bear the hardeſt on theſe 

people, I mean in the cafe of the Cyclops, 
of Minos and Rhadamanthus, That al- 
though they ſuffered no ſtrangers to come 
within their ſettlements, and puniſhed all 
ſuch as they found interloping there; yet 
they made a diſtinction in the caſe, whether 
ſuch came with detign to trade; or were 
driven thither by accident; and more eſ- 
pecially between theſe and direct pirates, 


* L. Ann, Florus, Lib, III. c. 6. : 
This 
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This appears from the inquiſition taken 
by the Cyclops on Ulyſſes and his aſſo- 
ciates : 
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Theſe diſtinctions in the caſe of the pri- 
ſoners are here formed; and even, as will be 
ſeen afterwards, diſtinctions as grounds of 
mercy are - ſuggeſted by this horrid, pro- 
fane, blaſpheming ſavage Canabal, as he 
is called. Where, ſays he, have you 
ſtationed your naval armament that brought 
you here? is it on or beyond the borders 
of theſe regions, or 1s 1t within our pre- 
cincts þ+ ? 
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Could they have proved that they had 
not entered the precincts of his juriſdiction 
with armed force, he here ſeems to lay 
the ground for their acquittal : But if 
there was no diſtinction made in the caſe 
of ſtrangers found within their ſettle- 
ments, there 1s neither uſe nor common 
ſenſe in the queſtions aſked. 


* Odyi, Lib. ix. = + Ibid. 
Fa ® Although 
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Although Minas was ins” by 
thoſe ancient rovers and pirates as a man *, 
Erraideiſog, aden, o and that he + 
WAS TUeevrimog, Citog 3%, de ponoyos, although 
Rhadamanthus, whom he appointed as 
judge in his courts, there held 
duriſuma regna, 
and was hard and ſeyere, even to cruelty ; 
yet Homer and Plato both bear teftimony, 
that every thing which Divine Wiſdom, 
God-like Benevolence, and the cleareſt and 
pureſt Juſtice could give to man, was the 
character of Minos, the paſtor, protector, 
and governor of his people : and that the 
other was a witz and juſt judge :—and ſee 
from Thucydides the effect of theſe eſta- 
bliſhments made by Minos J. He 
* formed a navy, and cleared the fea of 
„pirates; he expelled the robbers out of 
4% eh iſlands, and ſettled colonies of 1n- 
«« duſtrious people in their room; ſo that 
„ the ſeas were open and free to com- 
ä merce, the people could become ſeltlers 
« and dwell with lafety; and became 
* rich and happy.” | 


Tf this mode of inveſtigation and con- 
ſequent explanation of this ſubject be pure 


„ Platonis Minos. + Suabonis, L. X. 


ſued 


1 Lib, I. 
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ſued by ſuch analogy as compares man, 
his being, and actions (ſuch as we have 
actually known him to be) with what he 
may, fairly be ſuppoſed to have been in 
thoſe times, although deformed and miſ- 
repreſented in fables, even truths uſeful to 
mankind may be elicited out of them. 


There are rules in the ſcience of optics, 
by which the lines of a picture may be ſo 
drawn, as that, although they give every 
point of that picture, the bearing of each 


point ſhall be ſo diſtracted, and the zout- 
enſemble be ſo deformed, as not to retain 


tlie leaſt ſemblance of the original draught; 


this de formed picture may however, be re- 
formed to its original draught, by being 
ſeen in a mirrour peculiarly, by the ſame 
rules of ſcience, conſtructed to reflect 
back theſe lines, reduced to their proper 
traites, and theſe proportions to their juſt 
correſpondence. Juſt ſo (with alluſion to 
this mathematick fact) I conſider the hiſ- 
toric fables, the pictures of the early ages 
of the world. The picture has been de- 
formed in all its 7ra#es and proportions ; but 
if the truly philoſophic Antiquary can by 
analogy, and fair compariſcn.of that Bein 

which man always has been, find out the 
mode of the deformation, he will be at 
po lots in applying the {cicntifi ck - mir- 
rour, 


— „ 
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| Tour, by which this picture ſhall be fan- 
quam in ſpeculo, reflected back, reformed 
in all its out-lines and relations, to all the 


purpoſes of uſeful experience, the only end 
of real and actual hiſtory. 


We will next, leaving the fabulous, 
proceed to conſider the mode of the philo- 
ſophic Antiquary's reſearch into that pe- 
nod of hiſtory whereof (the materials 
being ſuppoſed to be intire, and the order 
and feries of the facts in ſome meaſure 
preſerved) the narrative is ſuppoſed to be 
the actual portrait of the things and times 
which 1t repreſents, and 1s therefore called 
and — to be the juſt and true 
_ Giſtory. When I conſider that he, who 
writes profeſſedly to give ſuch information 
of the ſtate and actions of the human life 
and ſyſtem as ſhall enable us to form that 
knowlege of it, which 1s experience, 
ſhould not only tell us what has been 
done (as chronicles and regiſters do), but 
ſhould mark to us how 'the agent was 
able to do it, how it was done, and what 
was the effect: I ſay, when I conſider 
hiſtorical knowledge in this light, yet find 
that he who writes of ancient times, long 
paſſed, knows not often the bow, and thap 
he who writes of the living times, as they 
are paſſing, heeds not the how, but goes 
. on 
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on as of courſe ; I feel that I want fome- 
thing more to raiſe my learning up to 
knowledge, The hiſtorian, either totally 
ignorant of, or living amidſt the ordinary 
movements, and under the conſtant and 
mechanick influence of the ſprings and 
principles, which, as things of courſe, 
operate on the human actions, does no 
more think it neceſſary, or even proper, to 
trace and mark the ſtate, organization, 
and proceſs of the community whoſe 
actions he is deſcribing, than he would 
think it neceſſary to give an analytic de- 
ſcription of his watch, in order by it to 
tell you what the hour of the day was; 
his office being to relate the operations of 
the machine, not the compoſition and re- 
ſolution of its powers. He ſuppoſes the 
knowledge of this to have been acquired 
in ſome other line of learning, or to lead 
to other purpoſes, or to be obvious in every 
courſe, and open to every eye. While we 
ſee pal pably the organization of the com- 
munity, the particular ſtate of its proceſs; 
ſo long as we feel the impulſe of the prin- 
.ciples by which it is influenced; and are 
either actually or ſcientifically mixed in 
with the circumſtances amidſt which it 
operates; ſo far the narrative may be per- 
fectly intelligible : but it may ſa happen, 
that the hiſtory of the facts may remain, 
when 
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when the principles ſhatl have ceaſed to 
operate; when the particular ſtate of 
wants which called forth thoſe reſourees, 
from whence particular powers, acts, and 
rights, are derived, ſhall no longer urge 
their demands; when the manners and 
cuſtoms have died away, and are utterly 
forgotten: The hiſtory then, without that 
comment, which the living manners and 
active drama give, ſhall become uſelefs, 
and unintelligible. The actions and ope- 
rations, appearing ungrounded, ſhall be- 
come inapplicable ; and the moſt uſeful 
arts and beſt exerted powers ſeem a wan- 
ton waſte: of caprice. I dare ſay every 

one who reads can here recolle& many 
things, many actions, many operations, 
which appear ſo to him, which yet could 
not have been ſo. Here then the Anti- 
quary becomes that Interpreter by whom 
hiſtory is rendered intelligible; becomes 
that Commentator by whom alone it can 
be conducted to uſe and practical know- 
ledge. The Antiquary ſets before our 
eyes, and puts into our hands, in a way 
that the hiſtorian does not, every com- 
ponent part and whole frame of the 
acting ſyſtem. He, makes his reader live 
as it were in the ties, and through the 
ſcenes he 2 Animum in ſcribendo 


| (EE. 
ad prateri ta retrahere, et veluti antiquum 
facere 755 ni ulique laboris et judicii eſt &. 
7. | 

The Antiquary will ſo - deſcribe the 
community, whole: acts are the ſubject of 
hiſtory; in the ſcite and circumſtances of 
the country which it inhabits, in its mode 
of poſſeſſing, and in its manner of living 
on it; he will give a detail of its wants, 
and of its reſources, both in nature and 
art; he will ſo deſcribe the component 
and acting parts, ſo mark its organization, 
its vegetative and animal proceſſion, its 
growth, its utmoſt perfect ſtate; and its 
decay, its defects, its diſeaſes, and all the 
accidents which give occaſion to the work- 
ing of its natural or violent deceaſe; that 
every ſpring and movement, every acci- 
dent, act, and operation, the cauſe, the 
reaſon, the end and effect of all, will be 
equally known to the reader, as though 
he was living amidſt them, and 9 
their influence. Without this knowled 
ve may read hiſtory, but it will be the 
ſtory of a creature little known to us. 
We have all read the Perſian, Ægyptian, 
-Grecian, and Roman Hiſtory ; but will 
the beſt verſed in theſe matters fatisfy 
himſelf that he has any ſuch habile idea 


* Bacon de Augm. Lib. II. e. g. 
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of either of theſe people and their ſyſtern, 
as above required ? will he, when I aſk for 
information, be able to tell preciſely what 
was the ſtate, what the ſupply and con- 
ſumption of this ſtate, while their labour 
was confined ſolely, or principally, to the 
earth? why ſuch and ſuch poſſeſſions of 
lands, waters, and things, became neceſſary 
to them? how they occupied and maintain- 
ed them? how the interior ſprings, and 
exterior momenta aroſe and acted under 
theſe circumſtances ? how they were able 
to put themſelves into ſuch form as to 
act towards objects ab extra? how under 
theſe forms the diſtribution of powers 
and duties amongſt the individuals in the 
communities of Greece, but of Rome 
more eſpecially, were made, and yet the 
political liberty of the ſtate, and the per- 
tonal freedom of the individual, preſerved? 
how citizens of equal rank and liberties, 
entitled to equal choice in a ſhare of the 
civil government, could (having been either 
drawn out by lot, or preſſed, to bear arms 
as privates) be continued during long 
wars, and retained for a ſeries of years 
under the deſpotiſm of the military Iinpe- 
rium, conſiſtent witli that liberty of the 
ſtate, and that freedom of the citizen, 
conſiſtent with the avowed rotation of 
election to civil offices open to all? how 


they 
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they could be thus ſecluded from their 
rights and excluded ſo long from re-en- 
tering into their civil order? will any 
hiſtory explain this to me? I know none 
that does. I look to. the learning of the 
Antiquary for this information, but as yet 
I know none that gives it. There are 
many inſtances in the Roman hiſtory of 
the people and the ſoldiers revolting againſt | 
this unequal grievance. To quiet com- 
plains on this head the ſenate was forced 
ſo early as [U. C. 246.] the Etruſcan war, 
to liberate the Plebeians from paying the 
Portoria and tribute, in conſideration of 
their perſonal ſervices . The rich, 
„ho were able to bear this burthen of 
taxes, ſhould pay their contributions in 
„this form; while the people who were 
* poor, ſhould be nbd as paying 
« =_ ſhare by bringing up children who 
% Were to ſerve the ſtate.” This is the 
only paſſage which I can recolle&, which 
looks like an explanation of this difficulty : 
and yet this was only a partial and tem- 
poraty ſhifting off the complaint (% di- 


menta Plebi per id tempus ab ſenatu data), 
for we find again the Portoria and well 
galia in collection. A pay or ſubſiſtance 


Ut dvi s conferrent, qui oneri ferendo eſſent, pau- 
peres ſarid Mipendii pendere, ſi liberos edueatent. 
. Tit. Liv. lib. II. 5 Qs 


given 


1 
given to the ſoldiers was afterwards eſta- 
bliſhed; this and the ſtate of dependency 
to which the people were reduced by their 
debts and general poverty, ſeems to be a 
reaſon of the claim to their perſonal 
ſervice, as private ſoldiers, being ſub- 
mitted to. The difficulty however of re- 
conciling this military imperium with 
the freedom of the citizen, and the liberty 
of the conſtitution, ſtill preſſes. There are 
many other curious diſquiſitions which 
ariſe in this branch of learning: as, how 
thoſe communities divided into thofe who 
labour on the earth, into thoſe whoſe 
labour 1s employed on the produce of the 
earth, thoſe who adminiſter the civil 
powers of the community, thoſe who are 
either permanently or occaſionally ſet apart 
for the defence of the community; 
how, after the community is ſo divided, 
thoſe, who do not produce what can be 
eaten, are fed; how the ſurplus produce 
of labour which can be of no ul to the 
community can be exchanged for what is 
of uſe ; how this leads to commerce ; how 
commerce extending the communion; en- 
creaſes, by its naval adventitious members, 
the power- of the ſtate: -withont fome 
degree of this information of the com- 
munities and growing ſtates of the ancient 
world, we may read and learn a great 


deal 
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deal, but ſhall know very little ; we ſhall 
continue reading about a.creature. that we 
do not underſtand the nature or conſtitu- 
tution of; we ſhall neither conceive the 
ſprings, the means,. nor the ends of its 
actions; we ſhall neither ſee the purport of 
the wars, nor the reaſons of the fœderal 
connexions it may make, nor the grounds 
on which it ſtood by means of them. 
We may travel in hiſtory for ages through 
many regions, but it will be always as in 
a thick fog. We may ſee in ſucceſſive 
ſteps the groups of thoſe figures and facts 
only which are immediately local and 
temporary; but the enſemble of the piece 
will be hid from us and unintelligible. 
We muſt here have recourſe to the learned 
Antiquary; the light of his diſcoveries 
muſt diſpel the cloud; when it does fo, the 
proſpect will open upon the mind 's eye in all 
its extent, in true perſpective, and cloathed 
in all its genuine colours. The objects 
and figures in the piece will be ſeen in 
their proper bearings and proportions; a ſyſ- 
tem as pervading the whole will be ſeen in 
the deſign; the connexion between cauſes 
and effects will be ſeen in the execution; 


and hiſtory may thus become experimental 
knowledge. 


| , 1 
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If I know the ſtate of the produce of 
a community, either by grazing, tillage, - 
hunts, fiſheries, or mines; and the ſtate 
of its manufactures as framed upon this 
produce ; the diviſion of the individuals of 
the community into huſbandmen and 
manufacturers; the reſpective proportion 
of theſe; the ſurplus labour employed, 
.and the furplus ſtock of labour created ; 
whether this continues to: circulate as a 
living or is ſtored as a dead ſtock; I ſhall 
be able to eſtimate the internal capabilities 
of that community, its happineſs, its: 
wealth, and its-power of external exertion. 
This information is not found collected in 
any hiſtory; and yet the being poſſeſſed 
of it is neceſſary to a real knowledge of: 
the actions of that political being, whether 
prince or ſtate, which one is reading of. 
The Antiquary collecting and combining 
many of theſe ſcattered and neglected 
facts, which, ſeparate as they lie, are not 
either relevent or applicable, will give me 
this information. Hiſtory is in general 
only the recital of the brutal part of man's 
ſyſtem, his robberies, plunderings, and 
wars, mixed with ſome temporary inter- 
vals of neceſſary truce called peace; which 
laſts no longer than till the power of war 
7 4 8 has. 
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has acquired ſome freſh ſtrength, or new 
means of exerting itſelf again. T'wo of 
the. principal drifts of true experimental 
hiſtory ſhould be pointed to give us infor- 
mation, and lay, as in a map, before the 
mind's eye, the viciſſitudines rerum, and the 
fundamenta prudentiæ: Yet the narrative 
of hiſtory ſeldom enters into theſe minutiæ. 
So far from giving the changes and revo- 
lutions of things, it does not (generally 
ſpeaking) give the actual ſtate of them at 
any one time : inſtead of pointing out the 
Jundamenta prudentiæ, it ſeldom enters into 
the rationale. It is employed to invent 
myſterious reaſons for what was mere 
paſſion, and to give an air of policy to 
the violences of man; to paint their ope- 
rations, to trace their courſe, or to ſtate 
the effect, as acts of glory which form the 
ſtateſman and the hero. It is the pomp and 
circumſtance of action, not the principle 
of the reaſoning part, that is the general 
object of the hiſtorical drama. An analytic 
hiſtory of the progreſs, growth, expanſion, 
and decay, of the civil community, in 
whatever external form it exiſts, can alone 
explain the viciſſitudines rerum, or trace the 
fundamenta prudentiæ. The very creature 
whoſe actions we view, is, without this 
knowledge, a creature quite unknown to 
us: Could J have any idea of man, ſeeing 

| „ only 
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only à picture of him as a ſprawling 
child, or in the helpleſs decrepitude of 
age? Could I have any idea of the pro- 
greſſive ſtate of his being; of the ne- 
ceſſity of attentive nurture to his child- 
hood ; of the neceſſity of ſupport and aid 
to his old age; if I ſaw, at one view only, 
the portrait of his manhood ? As of man, 
| To of the human conimunity, thus ſuper- 
ficially or partially ſeen, I ſhould neither 
fee the different wants in the different 
ſtates of its being, nor have experience of 
the ſupplies which ſhould correſpond to 
thoſe wants; nor of the ſources which 
might produce thoſe ſupplies. If this 
Point of knowledge (I mean he analytic 
hiſtory of the human community) be a 
Defideratum in the hiſtoric line of learn- 
ing (as to me it ſeems to be), what a 
glorious and extenfive field 1s here open 
to the learned Antiquary to ſpatiate 1 in! 


The vegetative ſyſtem of the commu- 
nity (if I may fo expreſs myſelf), the in- 
ternal living and growing part of its being, 
may be compared to the roots of a tree, 
which ſupport the preſent plant, and are 
continually, though unſeen, extending 
the means and maintenance of its future 
expanſion in its branches, If the roots are 


not extended in the earth below, the 
5 branches 
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branches can never extend their growth 
above. A ſurplus and collective ſtock, 
created- by agriculture and manufactures, 
can alone give activity of power to numbers 
of people in any degree: but commerce 
alone is that vegetative ſyſtem of the com- 
munity, that can give a permanent ſource 
to this activity: a knowledge then of the 
commercial movements, operations, and 

wers of the ancient communities, ſeems 
abſolutely neceflary to any one who would 
underſtand the actions of thoſe commu- 
nities. Tn order to explain myſelf, when 
I refer to the uſe that this Knowledge 
would be of, I will illuſtrate theſe ſug- 
geſtions with an example or two. 


Does it not appear unaccounted for, and 
unaccountable, that after the Grecians had 
poſſeſſion of the Trojan port and ſtation; 
after they had driven the Trojans out of 
the field, had laid fiege to Ilium, and had 
an army numerous enough to have made 
a perfect blockade; that the Trojans and 
all their auxiliaries maintained their ſup- 
ply, and continued in this ſtate of re- 
fiſtance for ten years, without a dearth or 
famine making any part of the diſtreſs 
which they laboured under. Thucydides, 
who is our Antiquary here, explains this 
fact. Giving ſome prefatory account of 
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the antiquities of his country, and of the 
ancient ſtate of it; he ſpeaks to this very 


point of the ſtate of the community ; of 
the nature of the ſupply ; and of that 


part of the people whoſe labour was ne- 
ceſſary to produce that ſupply. The di- 


viſion of the people into huſbandmen, and 
ſeparate manufacturers of the ſtock. pf; the 
produce, was not yet made, fo that. there 
was neither a ſuperfluons ſtock of labour, 
or of hands, which could be ſpared. for 
war, in ſuch manner as that the ſypply 
could be continued and kept up. | 


There were, he ſays, men enough in 
the country; and though the ſtates ſent 
out above one hundred thouſand men, 
they could * lays) haye ſent out many 
more, could they have created a ſurplus 
ſupply for this number, while theſe hands 
became thus unproduQtive of their own 
ſupply, being filled with arms and em- 
ployed in war. Not much more than a 
third of theſe, who formed this armament, 
could be reckoned upon as effective in the 
lines. One part, he ſays, was employed 
on the Cherſoneſus, to raiſe and maintain 
a ſupply for the army ; anather was em- 
ployed in their ſhipping, and as marines, 


to collect ſupplies by trade, or plunder, as 


they could. Thus the blockade was not 
only 


(( 


only incompleat, but the Grecians were 
at times ſo weakened with theſe detach- 
ments, as well as by death and ſickneſs, 
that the Trojans were able to repreſs them 
back within their lines, and even to beſiege 
them there, in their turn. 


That the Egyptians, on the other 
Hand, had in the moſt early periods a 
ſuperfluous Hock of ſupply equal to the 
ſupport of multitudes of unproductive 
hands, the erection of their pyramids, 
obeliſks, aud other great works of archi- 
tecture, is a proof: but it is a melancholy 
proof at the fame time of the perverſion 
of the productive powers of man in dociety, 
when we ſee ſo much labour, which, by 
a right turn of the wealth and induſtrious 
enterprize of a populqus community might 
have produced and advanced the ſtate 
of happineſs to mankind, thrown away, 
and waſted in works which now remain 
only monuments of the defective ſtate of 
their political-ceconomy, However (taking 
things as they clearly were and mult be) 
theſe monuments bear everlaſting teſti- 

mony to the goodneſs of the hearts af 

thoſe miniſters, or thoſe kings, who did 
thus employ the ſuperfluous idle hands, 
and ſuperabundant ſtock of ſupply, which 
the fertility of the country gave, in works 
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of harmleſs parade and-vanity;: inſtead of 
being actuated by the common ardent am- 


bition of tyrants to employ them in the 
deſtruction of the human ſpecies. 


Lak the denz in hiſtory confider again, 
in a different view of things, the nature 
of the ſtate of the Hebrews, prior to the 
time of David and Solomon ; and the 
growing extent of the wealth and power 


of that ſtate, when (under the govern- 


ment of thoſe enterprizing rinces) they 
got poſſeſſion of the Red Sea; actuated 
its navigation; and 'profited of the cir- 
cuitous commerce of the Arabian and 
Perſian Gulfs, and of Indian Seas. Let 
him view them emerging, as it were b 

magick, from an inconſiderable inland 
ſtate, to a commereial naval and powerful 
empire; and how again upon the loſs of 


this they ſunk as ſuddenly again to their 


"original littleneſs. 


a — 


When, in another inſtance, he ſees how 
a collection of merchants (one can ſcarce 
call that community a nation, or its civil 
corporation, a ſtate, I mean the Phœ- 
nicians), ſet down on the line of inter- 
courſe between the great trade of the eaſt 


and that of the weſt, and actuating the 
movemeats of this combined commerce, 


ſoon 
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ſoon acquired an aſcendency in and took 
the lead of the intereſts and powers of the 
then great world, he will no longer 
wonder at the effect, he may derive know- 
ledge from experience in the cauſe. He 
will ſee the ſame effect connected with the 
ſame cauſe in the eſtabliſhment of the 
power of the Hanſeatic league in Europe. 
If conſidering this and purſuing this line 
of reſearch, and examining it by this train 
of reaſoning, the learned Antiquary will 
review the plan, and ſyſtem of meaſures, 
which formed the conduct of Alexander, 
truly called the Great, the uſe and impor- 
tance of this information, in this branch 
of learning, will appear ſtill mote evident. 


It will be ſeen that this great prince and 
his council perfectly underſtood the ope- 
rations and effects of this ſyſtem, as it lay 
in nature; as it was inter woven into the 
affairs of man; and as it nurtured, ani- 
mated, and actuated, the intereſts and 

powers of ſtates; as alſo how this might 
be wrought to conſpire to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an univerſal empire of the world. 
His knowledge of the real weakneſs which 
there was in the impoſing grandeur of 
thoſe ſtates that he acted againſt, led him 
to the conqueſt of them. His conqueſts 


led to aſſured knowledge on experience of 
the 
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the powers whereon theſe ſtates ſhould 
have been founded. His progreſs, ſucceſſ- 
ful as it muſt be, being guided by ſyſtem, 
founded in actual truth, opened to him 
every ſtep he took, and every day which 
roſe, more and more extended views of 
the expanded intercourſe of commerce as 
it actually moved and acted; and of the 
univerſal communion to which it was 
capable of being extended; all conſpiring 
to one greai Lead, which, while it was ſup» 
plied by the commerce, might act with the 
naval power of the whole world. - 


This great prince was the firt flateſman 
who from ſyſtem in knowlege, founded on 


actual experience of the movements and 


tranſactions of men, in the various lines 


of trade, combined the interęſis and powers 
of commerce with the operations of polity, 
ſo as by the true attractive ſpirit of 
communion; as it acts in nature, to form 


that organiſed imperium, whence com- 


mand and government would, throu 
the laws of nature, derive upon all the 


communities who became parts of this 


combination, and who moved within the 


"ſphere of this attraction. Having united 


the naval power of Greece, raiſed and 
maintained by the aſcendent commerce of 


the Euxine and /Egean Seas; he ſoon 


drew 
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drew the naval intereſts of the Ionians 
within the orbit of his reyolving powers, 
And theſe combined did, as they muſt in 
the natural courſe of things, create. a 
center to which the commerce of Tyre 
-muſt become ſecondary -and ſubordinate. 
In this natural progreſs of his ſyſtem, 
Tyre muſt, as it did, fall under his do- 
minion. The merchants of Tyre had 
actuated and commanded, what the ſtateſ- 
men of Perfia ſhould have done as an 
eſſential part of their political ſyſtem, the 
commerce of the Indies. This comin 
under the command of Alexander, Perſia 
became nothing in the ſcale againſt the 
aſcendent and predominant power of this 
great ſtateſman and warriour. The ſteps 
which led to, and effected this conquelt, 
did, as in a courſe of experiments, mark 
out to his genius a ſyſtematic knowledge 
of the baſis whereon this Perſian empire 
ſhould have been ſet and would have ſtood, 
and whereon a great ire might be 
formed and they Ip 7 


His fixing on the ſpot, whereon to build 
Alexandria, as the center of commercial 
ſyſtem, and making that, perhaps, the 
only ſpot on the globe to which all the 
three great departments of. the commerce 
of the ancient world could have mutual, 


Com- 
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commercial, and even: naval communi- 
cation; to which the directions of all 
their reciprocal lines of movement might 
concenter; and in which all their inter- 


woven intereſts might combine: His fix- 


ing upon this ſpot; and forming and eſta- 
bliſhing this glorious fyſtem of commerce 
thereon; and uniting this ſyſtem to the 
conſtitution of his Imperium, had this effect 


in all his meaſures; that while he was the 


actuating ſoul, the circulation of commerce 


(like the circulation of the blood in man) 


was the life of the whole. The forming 


ſuch a ſyſtem of communion as the baſis, 


and the building his ſuperſtructure of go- 


vernment thereon; diſtinguiſhes this great 
prince from all other heroes the conquerors, 
in order to be the tyrants of men: while 
inſtead of being the mere conqueror, acting 
with the brutal force of man, to deſtruction; 
He (L had almoſt ſaid) like a divinity actu- 
ated, and acted with, the powers of nature 
to the eſtabliſhment of nature's ſyſtem in 


communion. It was on this ſyſtem, and by 
a linked progreſſion of meaſures founded 


: thereon;:- that he made ſuch inquiſition 


and ſearch into all the ſources and chan- 


-nels, of the trade of the Indian ſeas and 
| regions: that upon the reſult of his diſ- 
coveries he eſtabliſhed that great Eaſlern 
branch of. the commerce of - the world ; 


and 
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and that he interwove and combined this 
at one center of attraction with the trade 
of the north. This center to which all 
conſpired ; and from which power thus 
collected diverged to all parts of the com- 
mercial hemiſphere was Alexandria in 
AÆgypt. Thoſe extenſive plans were, how- 
ever, but links of the chain, but parts 
of his general ſyſtem. While by the 
entrepots, which he created and fixed be- 
tween Egypt and the Eaſt; by the trading 
ſettlements which he eſtabliſhed in the 
'Eaſt, under the protection of his arms; 
by the factories which he advanced in 
every remote ſource under the cover of 
his outpoſts ; while by theſe meaſures this 
great machine was getting into motion 
and beginning to act; He was forming 
the plan of drawing the late Tyrian and 
remaining Carthaginian Commerce of the 
Weſt into the fame vortex. 


Having put his meafures reſpecting 
commerce and the naval power - into 
execution, he deſigned,” when the opera- 
tions of theſe meaſures had brought for- 
ward and prepared events for it, the in- 
vaſion of Carthage and its ſettlements. 
Acting by an aſcendent fortune, and be- 
come predominant, he muſt in all human 
probability have ſucceeded, 

Ny” | Such 
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| Such were his aſſured ſteps, that this 
trade alſo, connected at the root, deriv- 
ing its nouriture from the ſame ſources, 
extending its branches interwoven over 
the ſame regions, moving within the 
fame circulation, muſt have come within 
the ſphere of the ſame attraction; muſt 
gravitate to and revolve about the fame 
center; and become thus a part within 
the univerſal ſyſtem or a very ſubordinate 
and ſecondary ſyſtem of itfelf ab extra. 
In either caſe, the trade of the Cartha- 
ginians muſt have been impoveriſhed, 
their naval power weakened and reduced, 
and the dominion itſelf fuceumb to 10e 
univerſal Imperium of this GREAT 8TATES- 
MAN PRINCE. Sed Dis aliter viſum. He 
died; and the ſoul, which was the center 
of vitality, and the ſpring of action to 
this ſyſtem, departing, the unity of the. 
ſyſtem was broken; ſeparation, like ano- 
ther confuſion of Babel reverſed the 
whole. | 


Locking then up to this great com- 
mercial triangular pyramid, as it would 
have ſtood on a baſe, one point of which 
projected beyond the Straights of the Me- 
diterranean on the 7 elt, while another 
advanced to the almoft bounds of the 
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Euxine and Paulus Mæotis on the north, 
and the third to the remoteſt regions of 
India eaſt; looking up to his = coloſſal 


Hliem of empire thus founded on com- 
merce; and ſeeing what the city of Rome 
was at that time, fightuig for the very 
ſcite of its future empire, on its own nar- 
row world Italy, not only ſurrounded but 
hemmed in by warlike, jealous, and hoſtile 
neighbours on all ſides; one may, without 
incurring much the imputation of pre- 
ſumption, decide upon the ſpeculation 
which Titus Livius, lib. IX. § 17. in- 
ſtitutes and diſcuſſes on this curious queſ- 
tion — Quinam evenius Romanis rebus, ſi 
cum Alexandro bellatum foret, futurus erit. 
The hiſtorian's reaſons are thoſe of a good 
citizen, and an ingenious advocate in the 
caſe : but his ſpeculation does not ſeem to 
have comprehended the whole caſe ; and 
his reaſons ſeem to have reverſed the 
courſe of the meaſures which he was exa- 
mining, ſpeaking of the meaſures of 
monarchs like Alexander, he ſays, Domins 
rerum temporumque trabant confiliis cuncta, 
non ſequuntur; whereas the very ſpirit of the 
meaſures and ſyſtem, planned and purſued 
by this great prince, were directly the 
zeverſe “: He did not, as mere Quixote ad- 


* Se, quz concilia magis res dent hominibus, quam ho- 
mines vebus, ca ante tempus pramatura, nan præcepturum. 
| Tit. Liv. lib, 21.4 38. 


venturers 
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ventureres in politicks do, labcur to make 
occaſions, but as all truly great Geniiſes 
do, ſeize and profit of times and occa- 
| 'ftons : He did not by force attempt to 
command nature, but by courage -attd 
wiſdom' to follow her to execute her com- 
mands. Had he lived to have put in exe- 
cution thoſe meaſures which he had in 
contemplation; and had the train of thoſe 
f meeaſures once — 2 him into the field 

with Rome; the ſyſtem of that ſtate, then 

in its infancy, muſt have fuccumbed to 

| the: power of Nature, and the ſpirit of 

| Alexander, which combined were in the 
| aſcendent. e => co 


But to return. Having mentioned what 
appears to me to have been begun, or to 
have been in part done, and what is ſtill 
wanting of reſearch into the great northern 
and weſtern courſes of the ancient com- 
mercial world: It cannot but occur to 
the Society and to the Reader of this 
paper, how much is alſo wanting of infor- 
mation in that extenſive multifarious and 
rich commerce of the ancient Eaſt Indies. 
Monſieur de Huet has entered into the 
diſquiſition of this branch more in detail 
and with more preciſion than in other 
parts, and, as his extenſive reading and 
great ingenuity enabled him, has gone 

| | great 
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t lengths in this inquiry ; but there 
2 EE materials which afford ſtill 
further information; and much remains 
to be as yet explained. This inquiry has 
much to tempt the curioſity of the learned 
Antiquary, and much to exerciſe his in- 
genuity, It ſeems to me, that the An- 
tiquary, who can alone undertake this 
reſearch with ſucceſs, and to effect, muſt 
be ſome one who is perfect maſter of the 
eaſtern languages; who is, from a courſe 
of experience, acquainted with thoſe 
countries, thoſe people, their manners and 
habits ; and finally one who has been a 
practical merchant, or connected with 
ſuch. There are many ingenious, learned, 
ſcientifick, mercantile men, who live, or 
have lived in, and had experience of, theſe 
regions; and it is from the learning and 
experience of ſuch alone, that the world 
may expect knowledge on this ſubject. 


Cloſing here our obſervations on the 
nature of commerce, as the ſource of 
wealth and power to the community, we 
are naturally led to conſider thoſe ducts 
and channels, derived through which a 
certain portion of the produce ef this 
ſource is, as it were, ſecreted from the 
general circulation, and converted into re- 
venue of the ſtate. 

| The 


„ 
The Ae derten in 3 


as of matters of courſe; of the wars of 


nations, and of the conqueſts of the hero 
of the ſtory; of the marches and mul 
titudes of the armies, and of the activity of 
the general; with as much {cope of ima- 
ination; as the pen can with eaſe mul- 
kiply numbers, or annihilate ſpace: But 
if the ſtudent by reading hiſtory means to 
acquire a real knowledge, founded in ex- 
pefience and a leabfe to practice, and 
not to collect a ſet of crude and inappli- 
eable ideas — wp as a ſupply to the ſhin- 
ing in konverſation; he ſhould direct his re- 
ſearches into the actual ſtate of the ſoutees 
which create and maintain this powes 
of acting; he ſhould! know tlie nature of 
the ſupply, and the form afid- extent of 
the revenues, of the pg Betng-whoſe 
actions he is ſtudying, Very few writers 
have pointed out, and fewer readers con- 
fidered, thoſe previous rei uifites: BL hey 
find no occaſion for, and no diff 
in the matter of fupply; and yet it is 


an obſervation” not more {hrewdly cone 


ceived than ſurely grounded whichSanehb 
Paunch makes, chat he was days 
ſtruck with admiration of the vigour, ac- 
tivity, and adventurfhg ſpirit of the Heroes, 
yet. tollowing them carefully” in their 


marchlies 
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marches and excurſions, as he never could 
find where they dined or ſupped, of took 
their reſt, he did always ſuppeſe that 
theſe ſuperior Beings had no occafton for 
theſe ncceflaries, without which men of 
the ordinary race could not get on : under 
this ſolution he could eafily give his faith 
and affent to all the marvellous, on which 
otherwiſe he ſhould have entertained 
ſome ſmall doubt. Men muft eat, and 
food 1s not to be had without the means 
of collecting it, as Cicero ſays in a letter 
to Atticus *, Res frumentaria nullo modo 
adminiſtrari fine vectigalibus poteſt; and 
in a letter to Brutus obſerves +, Maximus 
autem (niſi me forte fallit) in republica 
nodus eſt inopia rei pecuniariæ; and we 
find the Scipios in the carecr. of their 
victories in Spain, writing to the Senate 4, 
Pecuniam in ſtipendium veſtimentaque 
t et frumentum exercitui, et fociis na- 
„ valibus omnia, deeſſe; ab Roma mit- 
„ tendam effe nec aliter aut exercitum 
4 aut provinciam retineri poſſe.” Without 
ſome account therefore of the Revenues 
of the ſtates whole actions we read of in 
ahcieft hiſtory, we ſhall be very little 
able to judge of the competency of the 


* Fpiſt. ad Art. Lib. [X. Ep. IX. 
F Ep. VIII. 


1 Tit. Liv. lib. XXIII. C 48. 
H 2 ſtate 
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Nate to the meaſures repreſented ; or of 
the means proportioned to the ends pro- 
poſed by that actor whole hiſtory we are 
reading. 13 


We can never form any judgement of 
the reaſons of ſtate in the conduct of that 
government, nor be able to diſtinguiſh the 

robable from the improbable, the poſſible 
Rom the impoſſible, the competent from 
the incompetent; we ſhall never be able 
to compare the combination of wealth 
and power in one nation, with that ot 
another; nor ever to form any judgement 
but from event, nor to know the real 
nature of that event neither. 


Here the learning of the Antiquary 
muſt lend his aid to knowledge: his eru- 
dition collects, and his knowledge afforts, 
the many ſcattered particulars which lie 
referred to paſſantly in the various hiſ- 
tories of Antiquity, and form for the 
ſtudent ſuch a ſyſtem, as may enable him 
to become in great meaſure cogniſant of 
theſe neceſſary matters. There has, been 
much induſtry and profound learning em- 
ployed by the Antiquaries on this ſub- 
Jet; and yet, in all which has been col- 
lected and compoſed in theſe matters of 
finance, a certain want of official ex pe- 
ak V 


6 

rience in the detail of the collection, and 
in the application of the revenue to the 
ſervice in practice, has occaſioned an un- 
avoidable defect, which will only be per- 
ceived when it comes to be applied to ope- 
ration in the effect; and will therefore 
only be perceived by thoſe who read, and 
ſtudy what they read, for the purpoſe of 
collecting experience: then is it that we 
find the difference between the blooms of 
learning, and that fruit- bearing ſcience 
which muſt have a ſource of knowledge 
of principles at the root. 


In order to explain and illuſtrate what 
I think is here required, I will, by way of 
inſtance, attempt to give an account, from 
what may be picked out of the Roman 
authors, of the nature of the revenues and 
treaſury buſineſs of the Roman State. 


The eftabliſhment of the civil government 
in the early periods of the Roman people, 
under the kings as well as under the 
conſuls, required very little expence: here 
perſonal ſervice was the principal tax, 
which power and honor fully recompenſed. 
When the military eftabliſhment, as the 
conduct of the wars grew every day more 
expenſive, required the ſupport of a re- 
venue; the Plebeians complained of the 
11 H 3 ine- 


U 
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} 
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inequality and injuſtice arifing' from the 


demand made upon them for taxes, while: 


the; demand upon their perſonal ſervice in 
the army, taking from them thoſe means 
of labour which was their ſupport, ren- 
dered them incapable of paying thoſe taxes: 
they were accordingly excuſed m y- 
ing the tribute on this ground, Pau- 
& peres fe ft rt i pendlii: pendere fi liberos edu- 
« carent.” The expences, however, of 
a growing ate, involved in various wars, 
and various fœderal negotiations and con- 
nections, was obliged to maintain various 
ordinary eſtabliſhments, and repeatedly in- 
eurred various extraordinary expences. To 
a ſtate, in theſe circumſtances, a perma- 
nent and regular revenue became neceflary, 
and taxes were therefore neceſfarily im- 
poſed and levied. Theſe, in the times of 
movarchy, were impoſed by the kings, 


and in the times of the Republick by the 
Contfuls (perhaps in ſenate) by the Cenſors, 


or the; Dictators, as the caſe ſtood and re- 
quired. 1 have venturcd to. lay this, al- 
though I know that it is a point by no 
means ſettled amongſt the Antiquaries, 
whether it was impoſed by the ſupream 
magiſtrate alone, or by him in ſenate, or 
whether it originated in a Senatus- con- 
ſulturi, or in a Plebiſcitum, or whether 
it was originated by the Senate and _ 
I 2: Jung 
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„jut populi.“ 1 take my ground for 
ibis Fe Pops from this 8 - that 
the kings had the power of impoſing 
taxes, and on the Revolution, at the ex- 
pulfion of the kings, Livy informs us ®, 
Libertatis autem originem inde mas 1s, quia 
annuum imp.riam conſulare ſactum 72 guam 
guod diminulum quicquam fit ex regia po- 
2 This ground can be made good by 
various inſtances which might be adduced; 
but with which, as I am not here writing 
expreſſly on the ſubject of the Roman 
finances, I will not — the ſociety, 
nor the reader; I only ſuggeſt what ap- 
pears to me wanting, and what I think 
_ might be explained. 


The ſpirit and W b by which theſe 
taxes were laid, took their courſe in the 
two following lines. The Tributum was 
impoſed upon property, real and perſonal, 
or faculty, in proportion as rated in the 
Cenſus. | 


The Vectigalia, of which the- Portoria 
were the chief claſs, were impoſed on the 
produce of the lands, goods, and every 
article of ſale, in their pallage to and in 


* T. Liv. IL $ 25 
H 4 their 
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tl eir f le at market; theſe were the & u- 


ceſima, or five per centum, and the “ cen- 
teſima, or one per centum; this kind of 
exciſe at different periods, and on various 


occaſions, were extended to numberleſs 
and + nameleſs articles. 


The neceſſity of impoſing and collecting 
from the citizens of Rome the | Tributum, 
was ſuperſeded by the depoſit of treaſure 


laced at the bank upon the conqueſt of 
Nlacedonis : the reſt continued as branches 
of the revenue, collected as the veCtigal 
domeſticum. pn : 


* Theſe branches of the exciſe, not only exiſted before 
the regulations made in them by Auguſtus, but were paid 
Italy, and were a vectigal domeflicum, as Cicero calls 


them It ſeems to me therefore, that Mr. Gibbon is 


miſtaken when he ſuppoſes that Auguſtus firſt impoſed 
them on Roman Citizens, who had been exempted from 
any kind of contribution above a century and a half, Au- 
gultus made many regulations in them, and ſeveral exten- 


ions of them. 


1 I ſo deſcribe them from the naſty and infamous nature 
offithem, | | 

+ Cicero in his Offices, Lib. II. & 22. mentions this cf 
the Tributum, But when Mr, Gibben fays, chap, VI. 


that the Roman people was for ever delivered from the 


« weight of taxes,” he announces as of the genus, what 
Cicero'only faid of that ſpecies the Tribu/am. When the 
mutinous Giri of the people, at the criſis of the breaking 
up of. the xepublick, called for releaſe from the portonia, 


and to hare a divifion of the Ager Campanus, Cicero, writ- 


ing a long letter to Ainicus on the ſubject (Lib. II. Ep. 16) 
favs. Portoriis Italiæ ſublatis, agro campano diviſo, quod 


Beſides 


veQigal lupereſt domeſticum prazer viceſima ? 


e 
- Beſides: theſe, the Roman government 
derived a revenue from à landed property, 
which it held as the demeſnes of the ſlate. 
As the Romans conquered the nations of 
Italy, and of the world, they 3 
reſerved ſome of the arable and paſture, 
and other cultivated - land,, to be held by 
the government as the landed eſtate of 
the Republick, the produce or profits of 
which were the publick revenue. The 
government“ let them to farmers for a cer- 
tain ſtipulated rent; when ſo let, they were 
called /{ipendarii: It let the arable to 
Aratores, tillage huſbandmen, and received 
titbes I of the produce in kind. or in ſuch 
manner and by ſuch compoſition as the 
Aratores could make with the Tithingmen 
or Decumani. Theſe lands were called 
Agri Decumani. Oil and wine allo, as the 
produce of the oliveyard and vineyard, 
paid a ve&igal in a given proportion. I 
doubt whether I may call it a tithe, as 1 
find that hort-yards and gardens paid but 
a fifth. There was alſo even in the Decunæ 
ſome diſtinction made between the great 


* The doing this was called, the Locatio Prædiorum 
Rulticorum. Liv. Lib. XLV. $ 18. 
f Tithes were of old a financial eſtabliſhment of Sicily, 
its own ** and I believe of many other ſtates 
alſo, prior to the adoption of them by the Romans, as one 
of their ways and means, 


and 
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and ſmall corn or grain; the government 
alſo, to ſecure its ſupplies i in the ve frumen- 


zarid, made further conditions of pre- 
emption at an un Price. EMC FA 7 : 


The revenue of the Paſcua, ths pifinte 
land, was raiſed by taking in cattle to 
graze, adjoiſted at a certain Locutio, or 
contract rate per head, for the grazing. 
The liſts taken by the publicani of the 
number of cattle, &c. adjoiſted by the 
graziers, the paſtores, was called the Scrip- 
tura, whence this branch of revenue- took 
this name. | 
{ | vw +3 
Theſe were the modes of raiſing the 
ordinary revenue from the landed de- 
' meſnes of the ſtate; but the government, 
in caſes of emergent difficulty, had extra- 
ordinary ways and means of raifing money 
upon the capital by ſale of ther, with 
equity of redemption, when the goverp.- 
ment en, repay the — 
* 1 Y 19 ' 
- The revenues * raiſed upon che pro- 
vinces in general was a vecfigal cer lum im- 
poi um quod Aipendari im arty”; on the 
contrary, omnis. gger Hicillæ civitalum de- 
cumanus s of, with the exception of five or 


17 « 


Cicero in Verrem. Actio 26a. lib, 11. 8 
85 ſeven 
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ſeven cities, which were free and had im- 
munity from the tithes. 


The mines were another ſource and 
branch of revenue; the government kept 
theſe in their own hands. and worked them 
by their flaves and convicted criminals, 
under the inſpection of their own officers ; 
theſe were called the Metalla. 


The collection of theſe ordinary branches 

of the revenue were generally farmed out 
to companies of bankers, to Societates, or 
Socit Scripture, &c. who agreed for them 
at a ſtipulated Lecatio, or contract price, 
by which means the income revenue be- 
came conſtant and uniform. Theſe focie- 
tales, or companies of bankers, were alſo 
of great uſe to the government, by ad- 
vancing money on loan in caſes of emer- 
gency, as will be ſeen. 


Beſides the ordinary branches of re- 
venue by the Tributum, the Vectigalia, and 
the Meralla, the goverment in caſes of 
emergency did ſometimes call on the 
patriotiſm of the people to contribute to 
the neceſſities ' of the ſtate, in proportion 
to their love for their country, and to 
their abilities in aſſiſting it; this, which 
we ſhould name a Benevolence, was called 

Tributum 


() 
Tributum Temerarium, quando populus in 
erarium, quod habuit, detulit ; a curious 
precedent of this in the ſecond Punic war 
may be read in Tit Liv. Lib. XXVI. & 36. 
and in Florus, Lib. IV. cap. 6. 24, 25. 


Another extraordinary method of raiſing 
the current ſupply was by loan on the 
public credit, borrowed on ſuch conditions 
as the government could make at the time 
with the Societales, or companies of far- 
mers general. This required an act of the 
ſenate. The following is the precedent in 
V. C. 537. * At the end of ſummer, the 
« Scipios wrote an account of their ſuc- 
ceſſes in Spain; but added, that money 
« for the pay, cloathing, and ſupplies of 
the army was wanting, and for the 
ſocial fleets every thing. As to the pay, 
they would manage to arrange that upon 
the ſpot, but if money was not ſent 
from Rome to defray the other charges, 
neither the army nor the province could 

be retained. Theſe letters being read iu 

the ſenate, there was not one of the 

whole body who did not allow that 
what was ſtated was true, and that What 
was required was juſt: but then con- 

ſidering on one hand what great ſupplies 


0 


«c „ «„ „4k 


* Tit, Liv, Lib, XXIII. $ 48, 45. . 
| * the 
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c the Macedonian war, ſhould it come 
forward, would call for; and on the 
* other, the deficiencies of the treaſury ;? 
the ſenate came to this reſolution, ** That 


TH 
40 
40 
T 


unleis the government could raiſe the 
ſupplies on credit, they could not be 
raiſed on the current revenues of the 


ſtate.” 


«6 That therefore Fulvius ſhould go to 


ec 
cc 
cc 
60 
40 
40 
60 
66 
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40 
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the public aſſembly of the people, and 
ſtate to them the public neceſſities, and 


exhort thoſe who had made their for- 


tunes by contracts and the public farms, 
that they ſhould advance by loan to 
the government, for a time, ſome part 


of theſe fortunes which they had made 


under its adminiſtration, which monies 
ſo advanced ſhould be repaid to them 
out of the firſt ſurplus balances which 


"Were depulired 4 m the He , | 


The prætor fixed a day for e 


this contract, and on the day ſo fixed 
three companies, of twenty-one each, 
offered the loan on two conditions; 
iIſt. That they ſhould be exempt from 
military ſervice. 2d. That the things 
they ſent ſhould be inſured by the go- 
vernment againſt the danger of the ſeas 
and of the enemy. 


On 
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c a theſe conditions. wp nt 0 
* made and the public ſervice Was car- 
* ried on by the monies of private <i> 
* tizens; on the ground of public credit, 
juſt as well as though the AK N 
been in full efficiency.” 

The Bank * which was ſoon after 
eſtabliſſad at the end of the Macedottian 
war, for ever after, while it remained 
ſacred, ſuperſeded not only that branch 
of the ordinary revenue raiſed on the ci- 
tizens called the TRIBUTUM, but alſo the 
neceſſity of borrowing and funding. After 
the ſeizure of the treaſure of the Bank by 
Julius Cæſar, this neceſſity returned again, 
and in tlie time of Claudius one reads of 
Neue e N the like kind. ove \ 

HITW - C0: 'y 

It appears that the Wale of che Mace- 
donian conqueſt were the firſt depefit on 
which the Bank was eftabliſhed;' This 
Bank, thus once eſtabliſhed, became A 
BANK OF DEPOSIT. After this, all the 
moveable wealth of every country, as they 
conquered it, was n as facred to 


* Cicero de Officiis, Lib. II. $ 22. omni —— 
gaza, que fuit maxima, potitus eſt Paulus: tahtum i 
ærarium pecunia invexit, ut unius nr n finem 


attulit Tributorum. AF 
the 


) 


Enn 
the public uſe, in the bank of the Æratium, 
as were all ſur pluſes of the taxes. Lucan 
in his Pharfalia Lib. III. gives in a few 


verſes the heads of thoſe ſeveral articles 
of pott! 1 


Romani contin one quent Punze bella 
rn —1 Perſes, quem viett Prada 
Philippi, 

Quod'tibi, Rota; fuga Pytrhus repiant 
mie. 

Quod te Fabricus regi non vendidit auro, 

Quiquid parcorum mores lervaſtis avo- 
YM om; p 

Quod dites Afize populi miſere tilbtrum, 
KRortque dedit Minoia creta Metello, ' 

Quot 3 longingua vexit ſuper æꝗuora 


Tun Orientis opes, captorumg; vitizea 
tegutn 


Que Poripeianis prelata eſt : BaZA OTB 
Egenitur. | 


The officers at the head of _ adminf- 
tration of this branch of the revenue, 
were the Qua ſtort, for a time the tors, 
ane at- ſome periods the Tale. The 

receipt into the Ærarium by actual 
caſh, by bullion, or by the rationes of the 
provincial quæſtors; the coinage; the 


2 * Theſe are the ſurpluſes which I refer to. 
5 iſſue 
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iſſue to the ſervice by caſh, or by aſſign- 
ment, in payment, or by impreſt upon 
account; and the keeping of the accounts 
of the whole; were of their department. 
Whether this department in the whole, 
or in part, and in what parts, was con- 
ducted by a concurrent juriſdiction with 

it was certainly under the control 2 
the ſenate, is not a matter decided, at le 
as far as my information goes: there are 
clearly ſome matters, and were ſome times, 
in which the ſenate interpoſed its au- 
thority. The vote of the ſenate in the 
caſe of the loan above- mentioned, and the 
ſettlement of the ſtipendium of Mace- 
donia, the arangements made in the col- 
lection of the Vectigalia and the Tributum, 
by a reſolve of the ſenate, is another. It 
ſeems that this might have been left to the 
executive officers ; ** ſamen in ſenatu quoque 
« agitata eft ſumma conſiliarum ut inchogta 
% omnia legati ab domo ferre ad imperatores 


40 poſfint * 
| The actual collection of theſe revenues 
were by the hands of the Publicuni, or 


of the Farmers - general in right of their 
locationes or contracts; and the diſtribution 


* by 


WV» 


by the hands of deputy 2 N civil 
and military. 


By the account which I haye here given 
of the revenues and finances of Rome 
(defective as this may be) will be ſeen 
how much ſtill leſs is known of this life- 
blood of other ſtates. I could have drawn 
out this matter into a greater detail of pars 
ticulars, and have compoſed theſe par- 
ticulars into a more full and perfect de- 
ſcription of this point of antiquity, had I 
meant here to have written an expreſs 

treatiſe on this ſubject: what I have done 
is only to give one example of the doctrine 
1 laid down; and to ſuggeſt to the Anti- 
quary how much ſtill remains to be done 
in this line of reſearch, as it concerns 
the hiſtory of every ſtate and nation which 
forms any of theſe dramatis perſonæ of 
ancient hiſtory. When we come to thoſe 
periods which form the beginnings of the 
modern hiſtory, the neceſſity of an exa- 
. mination into and a knowledge of the 
ſtate and nature of the ſupply of thoſe 
- communities, who, like ſucceeding waves, 
made that inundation which deluged the 
old world, will appear ſtill clearer; as 
without ſuch knowledge every part of 
that period of hiſtory is ine xplicable and 
incredible. 


I | This 
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This account of the ſyſtem of the Ro- 
man revenue explains the encreaſing fa- 
culty and capacities of that ſtate, fore- 
running its exertions, in ſuch manner as 
rendered it competent to all the enter- 
priſes that it engaged in. 


The nature of this ſyſtem, ſo working 
at the rcot, as to become a ſource to real 
greatneſs and amplitude of ſtate, when 
united by a pervading and aſcendant ſpirit, 
points out at the ſame time how liable the 
republick was to ſeparation of parts and 
diſſolution of ſyſtem, when the loſs of 
manners, the fever of faction, or the 
gangreen of corruption, once ſeized the 
people, and a defect of vital union took 
place in the government. 


At the ſame time alſo that this account of 
the Bank of Depgſite, which is here given, 
ſhows in reaſoning and in fact the inex- 
hauſtible reſources of the republick, it 
explains the means by which Julius Cæſar 
was enabled to carry forward his plans 

of war and government, when he took 
poſſeſſion of it. He had, as dictator, an 
oſtenſible right to the cuſtody and com- 
mand of this, and under pretext of this 

oſten- 
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oſtenſible, he by force of arms ſeized it, 
and uſed it. 


Further; from this ſtate of the financial 
ſyſtem may be ſeen how the power of the 
Patricians as conſuls, pretors, - cenſors, 
and dictators, and of the ſenate, was 
founded on real influence. 


And from the detail of the landed 
branches of this revenue, the motives both 
real and pretended, both conſtitutional and 
factious, which urged the quarrels between 
the Patricians and the people on the ſub- 
ject of the Agrarian laws, may be ex- 
plained. 


From the nature of that branch of 
revenue, the 51 bes, which aroſe from the 
agri decumani; and by an inquiry how 
this branch was transferred to the Chriſ- 
— Church on its political eſtabliſhment, 

be diſcovered, I ſhould gueſs, the 
— origin of tythes, as they in fact came 
to the church, which will alſo explain at 
the ſame time, the reaſon why there were 
no tythes in Italy: the lands there were 
held by a different tenure. 


Theſe are ſome of the uſes of this 
branch of learning; but every day's ex- 
| EA perience 
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perience in reading would preſent more 
than memory will thus ſuggeſt. 


As thus of the ſources of power in the 
Nate, much yet is wanting to an explicit 
practical knowledge, applicable to facts 
and events, of the actual power in the 
operations of the military eſtabliſhment as 
a body. I am here ſpeaking in general, 
not of any particular ſtate. | 


Repeated accounts are given in ancient 
Hiſtory of the naval power of various na- 
tions; and of the fucceſfive dominion 
which thefe nations held over the ſea. 
We read of their trading voyages, and of 
their naval enterprizes and wars: many 
treatiſes have been written on the nature 
of their ſhipping ; but as the writers, how- 
ever learned in collecting, and accurate and 
ingenious in explaining, the quotations 
-which pafſantly mention theſe matters, as 
when I mention profeffor Scheffer, no one 
will doubt; yet not having been conver- 
ſant by practice, or experienced in voyages 
at ſea, in the effects of winds and waves, 


dad in the manauvres and working of a 


veſſel either by ſails or oars, their ae- 
counts have been ſuch as are inapplicable 
either to the compoſition or operations of 
naval mechanicks, Notwithſtanding all 
en that 
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that has been written on the ſubject of 
their ſhips of war, of their BIREMESs, and 
TRIREMES, the learning has remained in- 
applicable, and knowledge of the ſubject 
a defideratum, until general MELVILLE ap- 
plied his extenfive and very accurate learn- 
ng, in the line of practical analyſis, to the 
inſtituting an experiment of the fact. The 
model in large, which, as an examplar, 
he very obligingly ſhawed to me, together 
with ſome of our ſociety, was ſo adapted 
to the art of rowing, and to the pro- 
ducing the effect conſiſtent with the power 
of man; was ſo guarded in the manner 
of ſecuring the oars, againſt any accident 
which might arrive by the power of the 
winds and waves, or be adduced by the 
attacks of an enemy; and was withal ſo 
ſimple (as all things which are meant for 
uſe at ſea muſt be), and finally ſo exactly 
ſimilar, in the frame and conſtruction of 
the rowing- gallery, to the models which 
are to be 2 in medals and baſſo releivo's; 
that one may venture to ſay, that when- 
ever he ſhall pleaſe to communicate and 
publiſh to the world his diſcoveries on this 
ſubject, they will come forward with ſuch 
clear demonſtration that the ſubject- matter 
will be no longer a puzzle nor the know- 
ledge of it a defideratum. ETA 
IT 1 3 Having, 
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Having, ſince I wrote what is above, 
ſeen General Melvill, and acquainted him 
'of the liberty I had taken in mentioning 
his diſcovery of the true conſtruction of 
the row-gallery of the ancient triremes, 
guadriremes, and quinquaremes, &c. and of 
the manner of poſting the rowers, and the 
mode of rowing the veſſel; and expreſſing 
a hope that he would ſome time or other 
communicate to the learned world what 
would ſo much enlighten it on this ſub- 
Jet; he very politely, and with that li- 
berality of ſentiment which all men of 
real learning and ſcience have, anſwered, 
he would ſo communicate it, and that this 
treatiſe of mine-ſhould be the conveyance 
of its firſt publication. He ſent me, what 
he calls, A Narrative of his inveſtigations 
and diſcoveries on this ſubject, that 1 
might inſert it in this treatiſe. But as 
the courſe of this work goes, in the body 
of it, only to ſuggeſtions of - defiderata ; 
and of the mode by which ſuch ſubjects 
in which theſe deſederata ſtill remain may 
be inveſtigated, and not to what has been 
| inveſtigated: and diſcovered; I have placed 
this very learned and ſcientifick- inveſti- 

tion, with the very intereſting diſcovery, 
Which aroſe from it, in the Appendix 
Ne III, as a Memoize, which by its diſ- 

covery 
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covery ſupplies the Deſideratum in that 
branch of antiquities which this treatiſe 
had pointed out. | 

The General's idea, as I conceive it, is, 
that a /ide-gallery, for the rowers, was 
built out from the ſides of the galley be- 
tween the waiſt and the water-line, pro- 
jecting with its under fide in an angle of 
45 degrees to a breadth that would admit 
of two, three, four, five, or more rowers, 
to fit ſo obliquely, in an aſcending diagonal 
line behind each other, that each rower 
ſhould. be able to. work his oar a little $0 
the left in the larboard gallery, and a 
little to the right in the ſtarboard gallery, 
of the oar of the rower who ſat imme- 


diately below and before him. 


By this conſtruction of the gallery, by 
this arrangement of the benches, by this 
poſting of the rowers, and this poſition 
of the oars port- holes, every oar deſcended 
from its port to the water in the ſame 
angle, and all the oars of courſe would 
work parallel to each other, without any 
ſtrain upon one more than another, and 
with much leſs ſtrain on any than is ex- 
perienced by the modern way of rowing, 
from the circumſtances of the oars thus 
being ſuſpended in part at the ports; al- 

though the oars of 1 upper bench war 
| | o | | 
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be ſomewhat lodger than thofe below (and 
that but a little ſo), yet very little wobld 
be added tq the weight of thett 2 by this 
conſtruction of the gallery, by this poſition 
of the oar-ports, 'atid by this direction of 
the oars'in rowing, the oars Would pro- 
ject vet little, if ny thing, beyond the 
projection of the gallery, and that pro- 
jection, even in a quinqueremis, need not 
de more than ſeven feet and a half. From 
this account of the poſition and direction 
of the oars, it may be ſcen, that when 
they were laid with the feather horizon- 
tally cloſe back up to the under fide of 
the gallery, they would avoid the ſtrokes 
of the waves, and were defended by the 
gallery from any attack that the enemy 
might meditate againſt them. But I beg 
to refer the Society and the Reader to the 
General's own narrative, where he will 
find eyery thing exactly, minutely, and 
— explained, from the orignal inveſti- 
gati n pp to the firſt diſcover. 


That peculiar ſpecies of cavalry, nr 
MILITARY cHARIOT, WAS andther method, 
which the Antiefits, efpecially the na- 
ons in the eaſt, had of applyii g force in 
War. Without a find knowledge of 
this machine, of the method of harneſſin 

the Horſes to it, of the manner in which 


K 
the wartiours rode and acted in them, and 
of the application of this equipage to their 
exerciſe in their courſes, and to their 
actual exertions and evolutions in military 
action in the field, all the accounts of, or 
reference to, either the one or the other 
muſt be mere confufion and inexplicable. 
Matiy years ago, I drew up for my own 
uſe, in my ſtudies, an explanation of this 
matter; J gave a copy of it to my friend 
Mr. BxnENOER, to publiſh in his Treatiſe 
on Horſemanſhip “, and it was printed 
in that work, I have reviſed the original 
Ard trade ſome additions to it, and now 

ive it here as N' IV. in the Appendix. 

his containing, as the writer of this 
Paper has been made to believe, a diſtinct 
and compleat account of this piece of An- 
riquir ; T ſhall enter here no further on 
this ſubject, but beg to refer the Society 
and the Reader to that Treatiſe. 


1 have ſaid nothing in this my exami- 
nation of the line, in which F think the 


* The Hiſtory and Art of Horſemanſhip, by R. Berenger, 
-eſqz Gentleman of ibe Horſe to George III. king of Great 
Britain, London, printed for Davies and Cadell, 1771. 
A work wherein the Author bas combined an art in 
which he excells, with ſo much erudition, and claſſic 
knowledge, in which he ie eminent, that cannot but ad- 
mipiſter pleaſure, information, and uſe, 19 the lovers of 
tbat noble art in particular, and to learned men in general. 
EI 64 : 
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1. have always found that the defective 
Nate: of the aſtronomy of the Ancients | 
has been an inſuperable bar to hiſtoric 
learning, When it hath attempted to trace 
back ths; feries. of ancient facts to their 
Fan ,perigds,. Seyeral learned Antiquaries 
ave endeavoured to ſupply this de/ideratum 
in our learning; but thoſe who know the 
maſt of it, know beſt its incertainty and 
deficiency; My cohviction of the incer- 
tainty of chronology has wrought my 
mind: to very great indifference in diſtin- 
guiſhing between the facts of thoſe periods 
called Hiftorick, and thoſè called Mythic. 


ih Ul 


*- Clrorologiz genus artem ſtatoimus non ſeientiam; 
ſcicꝛitia finis eſt chronologiz Weitco' genus eſſe, nequit-. 

n n een He ieveridg. C mon- 
Wel Without 
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Without being concerned what the real 
names of the perſons were, or who they 
were, who formed the dramatis perſone : 
without much caring what- were the pe- 
riods of the drama; I can ſtudy the cha- 
racter, operation, and effect of it, to all 
the purpoſes of experience and uſe, in the 
.mythick full as well as in the 4;ftorick nar- 
rative; and I verily believe, that there 1s 
often as true a repreſentation of the general 
ſtate in the Mythos as in the hiſtory, which 
pretends to give the particular narrative of 
facts. The only difference lies here, that 
where the perſons and actions of the hiſ- 
torick period are claſſed under ſeries, hav- 
ing reference to epochas, preſuppoſed to 
have a fixed period, and keeping a kind 
of chronologick order, the hiſtory ſo 
claſſed under chronology, becomes a 70- 
pical muſeum to my memory; and a kind 
of chart to my courſe in reaſoning on 
them. This is the difference and no other 
that the aſtronomer makes, to aid his 
memory and reaſoning, between the ſtars 
which are claſſed into conſtellations, and 
the unclaſſed ſtars, 


To explain what is here aſſumed, I 
will give an inſtance in fact of this matter 
which this adduced ſimile has brought to 
my memory. 


When 
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When the gyptians 'firft formed the 
map, or picture-deſeriptien of the celeſtial 
ſphere, it was done by elaſſing the fixed 
ſtars into certain groups, called conſtel- 
lations ; and then eiroumſeribing theſe 
fo grouped within a Dine including that 

up, _ drew the contour of this line 

as to form ſome imaginary picture of 
ſome perſon, inſtrument, animal, machine, 
&c. according to the - cuſtom of picture- 
writing in Egypt, Arabia, Mthiopia, and 
-Chaldea. One group or conſtellation of 
ſtars fugpeſted to the imagination of the 
aſtronomy- painter the idea of a ſhip, to 
which the firſt deſigner, or ſome future 
copyiſts, gave the name Argo, or Ark; 
within the contour of this picture of the 
thip, many bright ſtars were included, 
to "theſe ſtars, he, or others after him, 
gave (in memory of their labours and 
merits) the names of the ſeveral great 
"navigators or leaders of colonies then re- 
membred and renowned in the world. One 
may ſuppoſe, that ſome Grecian having 
ſeen this picture, and having learnt the 
ſtories of the voyages and adventures of 
each of theſe canonized navigators, and 
finding all, as it were, embarked on board 
this one ſhip, made out, or perhaps had it fa 
-explained to him, a poetic þiſtory of the 

5 whole, 
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whole, as compriſed in one common joint 
voyage. After all the perplexities about 
the —— geography, and aſtronomy, 
of his fancied expedition, which according 
to the common account muſt neceſſarily be 
inextricable, I cannot but feel ſatisfied, that 
this conjecture of mine ſuggeſts a natural 
account of it. Although, however, this is 
not an actually hiſtorick fact, although it 
neither is nor can be clafled according to 
any one period, or any ſeries of times; yet I 
can pick out of it as much information of 
the nature and hiftory of the navigation, 
commerce, and ſettlements of the ancients 
referred to in it, ſeparating the facts, and 
giving each to its proper actor, juſt as if 
this Argo was a compilation and collection 
(like Purchaſe's Pilgrimages, or Dr. Camp- 
bell's Lives of our Admirals) of the vdy- 
ages and adventures of each individual 
navigator; juſt as if it gave an actual and 
true narrative. Although the expedition it- 
ſelf cannot be true, as related; yet, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the particular adventures 
mentioned in it, if referred each to the in- 
dividual who performed them, are fo : and 
from the traces to be found (as Strabo 
ſays, in his 1ſt book, pages 21. 45. and 
elſewhere) in different parts of the world 
of theſe adventures, they may fairly be 
faid to be facts. From this picture-hiſtory, 


or 
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or fable, thus 7 many very cu- 
rious traites of the navigation, and even 
inland commerce of the ancients, may be 


elicited and drawn to light. 


I cannot but think that many of the 
facts and things recorded in the picture- 
writing, and the fables of Mythic hiſtory, 
if conſidered in this view of claſſed and 
conſtellated memoirs of the general acts 
of the race of men in their general ope- 
rations, and not as actual narratives of 
arranged chronology, might be explained, 
as forming a hiſtory little ſhort in point 
of uſe to thoſe narratives in the early 
periods of hiſtory, which though con- 
ſidered as elaſſed in chronological order for 
method ſake, are not yet to be depended 
upon as claſſed in the actual period and 
ſeries of true time. 


I do not ſay this in diſcredit of the uſe 
of chronology ; on the contrary, I think 
that a certain degree of dependence on. its: 
authority even in the earlieſt periods may 
be formed: but I with by the compariſon 
of the little difference that there is be- 
tween. the chronology of the claſſed tra- 
ditions of the molt early hiſtoric, and of 
the picture records of the mythic, to ſug- 
* how uſeful a work it might be to 


learning, 


1 
learning, and how far from impracticable 

it is, to unveil the picture records of their 

fable, and to tranſlate them into Hiſloric 


repreſentations of the general operations of 
Man in his buſineſs of this world. 


The moſt truly learned and grave writers 
amongſt the ancients, underſtood the 
mythic hiſtory to be claſſed repreſentations 
of the general ſtate and actions of man, 
copied Gs Plato ſays) from the metaphoric 
language, in which the traditions were 
tranſmitted, into picture- writing and fables. 
I find myſelf ſupported in this notion by 
a man of great learning and real know-_ 
ledge, and I aflume authority from this 
ſupport, I mean Mr. WISE. He is not only 
of this opinion, but I find ſince the firſt 
writing of this, from an ingenious work * 
of his, which was recommended to me, 
that he had actually entered upon the re- 
ſearch with great ſucceſs, and to eve 
uſe and effect of the chronologie claſſing 
of thoſe hiſtories which my moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes went to. If, with the great learn- 
ing which he poſſeſſed, he had found 
| leiſure to follow thoſe rays of light of 
which he hath juſt ſhown a gleam, he 
would have diſpelled from falſe learning 
2M iſto 0 
G ry and Chronology ef the Fabulous wo 

that 
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that darkneſs viſible, which has hitherts 
ſerved only to 8 and dn en 


every object of knowledge. 
Monkeur GEBILIN's Monde Primiti ir en- 


ters expreſſly into this line of reſearch with 
the very ſpirit of analytic 2 
aided by extenſive and 3 er 

dition: ſuch talents promiſe great matters 
of information on this ſubject; and in 
in many parts the work makes good thoſe 
promiſes: I have my doubts, about ſome 


other parts ; yet feel rather diſpoſed to 
ſubſcribe to bis! ingenuity and great Tm” 


ing. 


One general caution muſt conſtantly be 
obſerved in this mode of reaſoning, that 
while on one hand we do not — all hiſ- 
toric faith to what 1s repreſented only in 
fable; we do not, in the other extreme, re- 


ceive that as 57 eric narrative of attual 
events in particular, which is only reprejen- 
tation in apologue and mythos of the general 


fate and courſe of events in the hiftory of man. 
'I have illuſtrated the rule in the tormer 


part of this propoſition by examples taken 
from profane hiſtory ; I will endeavoyr 
alſo to explain this latter by ſome diſtaut 


ſuggeſtions of the nature of this in the 


"earlieſt parts of divine hiſtory. | 
: If 
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, If the Antiquary, as ſome grave and 
ſerious Divines have done, was thus to con- 
ſider the Antidiluvian hiſtory, which the 
books of Moſes give, as an APOLOGUE, ex- 
hibiting the general train of natural and 
buman events, claſſed under mythic. repre- 
ſentations, inſtead of taking it as an Hiſ 
toric narrative of, particular evenis, plated 
in the actual periods of their exiſtence, 
and arranged in the real ſeries of true 
time; he would obviate all theſe objec - 
tions which ariſe to the hiſtoric part, and 
might ſhow, that, taken in that view, it 
gives a much more accurate account of 
natute, of man, and of the divine diſ- 
penſations; and in every point comes up 
more fully and comprehenſively to the 
purpoſe for which it ſeems to have been 
written, than under any idea of recording 
particulars as a hiſtory. 1 2413 bali 


This purpoſe is, in a kind of preface to 
a code of laws by which the inſtitution of 
a theocracy is eſtabliſhed, to give ſuch a 
general account of the origin of things 
and of man; of his deviations from the 
end of his being by various corruptions 3 
and of his Fall from Innocence to ſuch a 
ſtate of ſin and puniſhment, as requires the 
oftering of ſacrifices of expiation of his 

K _ guilt, 


— — 
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guilt, and of deprecation of his puniſh- 
_— ; | perpetually © repeated until | ſome 

neral full -and fufficient - ex * 
thouk be finally made and acce 
of offerings for the ranſom of Pale and 
of atonement for crimes. This inſtitution 
made various regulations in the animal 
economy, not ſo much from any foun- 
dation which they had in nature, as being 
conſtant outward pledges of inward obe- 
bience to, and faith in, the divine regimen. 
One branch preſcribed regulations and 
diſtinctiens reſpecting food, deriving from 
poſitive inſtitution — command. Another 
branch of theſe laws meant to give ope- 
ration to, and to maintain, t that excluſwe 
principle of generation, by which this 
race, choſen for ſpecial ends of providence, 
were to be kept ſeparate from the race of 
man in common. A third branch eon- 
tained the eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem” of 
ſacrifices ſuited to this theology ; - and of 
ceremonies attendant on this particular 
ſtare of che individual and programs. $f 


This book commences with an account 
of the origin of things, which: rightly 
underſtood, is the moſt truely and trie 
Philosophie account which ever has been 
given, of is at preſent any where extant. 
"The . enlightened: ſtate of philo- 

ſophy 


( * 
ſfophy eat neither reprobate nor alter any 
thing! in it. It does only confirm it. 


when this book ſpeaks of the origin of 
this" world, it does not go beyond. the 
bounds of human knowledge into meta- 
yficks ; ; it does not attempt to deſcribe 
that act of the Creator which ſuppoſes the 
bringing of Nothing into Being, which is 
nonſenſe in terms, and contradicts what 
it predicates; but in the pureſt light of 
wiſdom, and in the moſt refined ſenti- 
ments of fublimity, writes, Gop sA1D, 
LET'IT BE; AND F WAs. This com- 
prehenſive expreff on cqmmunicates; with- 
ou 1 at defined terms, the inde- 
præ-exiſtencè of the 8UPREAM FIRST 
CAUSE,, when matter did not exiſt ;, and 
alſo the commencement af the exiſtence 
of matter by the will, and at the command 
of this FIRST CAUSE a&7ing by that will. 


"This account of a viſible world does not 
piefaine'rs aſcend above what is ſeen, It 
takes up the account of the origin of 
things at that ſtate, to which philoſophic 

analyſis can, in its higheſt range attain, 

It divides its account into the four claſſes 
of exiftence, the origin of the planetary 
and terreſtrial ſyſtem; the origin of animal 
life; and the origin of man. This is 
K 2 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to proceed by fix diſtin& periods, 
called metaphorically Daies (for they can- 
not actually be eser ribed as ſuch before 
that ſtate of things exiſted, which diyides 
time into night and day). Theſe periods 


on the whole are arranged rather to ſuit 


the claſſes of creation, than the order of 
time; yet under each claſs they, follow 
the order of the proceſs of nature, in what 


may. be called the order of time. 


| As light or heat is 1 bly. the firſt ma- 
terial inſtrumental cauſe and ſupport of 
the ſtate and being of the ſyſtem, the 


creation of light is — W as the firſt 


procefs. Gop ſaid, Let there be light, and 
there was light. This is the fir, 11 Period. 


Experience of exiſting facts, the phi- 


loſophic inveſtigation of the powers of 


nature, and the operation of thoſe powers 
on matter, conſpire to prove, that the 


globe in its original ſtate was a moiſt jump 
of mud, a chaos in which the. terreſtrial 

elements were all in an indiſcrete maſs of 
confuſed matter. The Moſaic account af 
this earth being brought into its preſent 


ſyſtem of being commences from this 
ſtate ; The. eart 


was without farm, and 


the Spirit of Gon moved upon the face 
of tle: waters, and directed the effects of 
light 
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light or heat to operate upon it. The firſt 
effect or proceſs of this operation, which 
is repreſented as the ſecond period of cre- 
ation, 1s the ſeparating of the expanſive * 
liquid, the unfixing the elaſtic fluid, the 
air (the cauſe and food of all life), from 
the waters which ſtill covered the face of 
the whole earth; and God ſaid, let there 
be * * in the midſt of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters; 
here comes in concurrent in the order of 
time, and the proceſs of nature; the firſt 
proceſs of the third claſs, that is, the 
production of aguatic animal life: And the 
waters brought forth abundantly. That 
this globe was once in this ſtate, an uni- 
ver ſal habitation for aquatic life, appears 
from the ſtill viſible traces and conſe- 

uences of this ſtate. The ſhells, the 
— and other exuviæ of animals, of 
aquatic life, are found in every part of the 
globe in the deeßpeſt vallies, and on the top 
of the higheſt mountains, even in the 
bowels of the earth. That they ſhould be 
ſo found every where, and more eſpecially 
on the tops of mountains, is ſo far from 
extraordinary, that it is a natural conco- 
mitant circumſtance of this ſtate. 
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That heir yagetative hifvexidied 
before the earth was reduced to that form 
which made it a proper nidus or! che 
vegetables + hs Ps co into life, is 
directly ſaid &, and that the famt caſe 
took place with reſpect to animal life, may 
fairly be deduced from the whole tenor of 
the account; namely, that the plaſtick 
ond of their corporal. mechaniſm was in 
like manner prepared before it was raiſed 
like man out of the er of the wen 


That the conſtant . nnd uns 
ceaſing effect of light and heat produces a 
continvally encreaſing exhalation and ex- 
ficcation of this globe, ſo that the terreſ- 
trial parts of this globe perpetually gain 
upon the aqueous, has been proved by 
the greateſt philoſophers; I need not mon. 
tion Sir Iſaac Newton at the head of theſe. 
That internal inflammations and exploſions 
in the bowels of the earth are, and have 
been at all times, for myriads of ages 
back, conſtantly making alterations and 
mequalities on the turface of it, is y 
true and fact, ſeen in the effect. Theſe 
ſecondary ae operating inſtrumentally 

as the act of the Creator, would form mw 


'y Geneſis, chap, II. v. 5. 


third 
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third period of the Geneſis, and throw 
the earth into ſuch form, that the waters 
would be gathered together into one place, 
and the dry-land would appear. The mo- 
ment that the dry-land was thus become 
a nidus for the vegetative life; The plants 
and every herb of the field “, the fond of 
whoſe exiſtence had been before prepared 
and made, would now vegetate, and the 
earth would of courſe bring forth graſs 
and herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit- tree, 
and every tree of the field, which is re- 
preſented as the third period. Under this 
ſtate of the globe, the ſecond and third 
proceſs of the third 'clafs would in the 
courſe of nature and the order of time, 
come into concurrent effect; that is, the 
fowls that ſwim on the rivers, lakes, and 
ſeas that fly in the air, and live on the 
face of the earth ; every hving thing after 
its kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and 
the beaſt of the earth, would be brought 
forth to a life prepared for them, from a 
nidus which the Creator had animated. 
This is repreſented as the f/th period. 


The giving ſyſtem to the ſecond claſs 
of the God's work comes forward in this 
apologue, not as a narrative in the order 


a * Geneſis, chap. II. ver. 5. f 
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of time, but as the fourth period ao- 
cording to the general claſſing of the 

rts of creation. This period does nat 
Fern to repreſent the. creation of the plane- 
tary ſyſtem, but as:deſcribing the effect of 
the rotation of the earth round its axis, by 
Which day and night were divided, by which 
the greater light ruled the day, and the lefler 
light ruled the night; by which the lights 
in the firmamept became ſigns to days, 
months, and years, and the variety of 
ſeaſons, and by which they were produced, 


When the whole ſyſtem, thus far per- 
feed, was prepared for man, God formed 
man of the duſt of the ground, and breathed 
into his noſtrils the breath of life, by which 
he became à living ſoul, aſier God's own 
image. This is the fixih. and laſt period 
of the creation. A /eventh period is that 
in which God is ſaid to have reſted from 
his work, and which period he is repre- 
ſented. as having therefore bleſſed and 
ſanctified. The. account of the ſanc- 
tifying the ſeventh day as a ſabbath, can- 
not be meant as a narrative of fact, which 
inſpired truth relates as &y/ory,, becaufe it 
is contradicted by a different fact in a dif- 
ferent * xeaton given from the ſame au- 
thority 

*. In this day, thou ſhalt do no work; that thy man 
ant, Kc. may reſt as well as thou, Remember — 

0 


„ 
thority, for God's ſanctifyingthe ſabbath, 
or ſeventh day 7. It is an application of 
the apologue in this part, as it is made 
to apply in every other part, to the theo- 
cratic inſtitution of the Iſraelites. 


When theſe days are . underſtood to be 
periods, and not days, as they are vulgarly 
conceived and tranſlated; when underitood 
to be claſſed rather according to the parts of 
the general ſyſtem, than placed hiſtoricall 
in the order of time; the Antiquary will 
find this Moſaic account of the Geneſis of 
the world confirmed by the facts and phæ- 
nomena which exiſt in every part of the 
ſyſtem of the earth and heavens. Nor is 
thi truly philoſophic account involved in 
any ſuch childiſh, filly, ignorant notion as 
the giving ſo ſhort a ſpace of time to the 
exiſtence of this globe, as it muſt be con- 
fined to, if it literally began not more 
than a week before that period whereat 
our accounts or hiſtory of man commence. 
The author of this book never meant, 
and does not here or elſewhere give an 
ſuch idea: The ſpirit of wiſdom and trut 
which directed this account is raiſed above 


thou waſt a ſervant in the land of Egypt, and that the 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence ; eberefore the Lord 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath-day, 

* Dear. chap. v. v. 14. Vie 
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aff ſuch vulgar unphiloſophic ſtuff.” This 
earth, and ahi em of * heavens, may 
"have exiſted and been going on, in the 
procefs of the operations and laws of na- 
ture (called here the acts of creation) for 
myriads of ages, which the Moſaic accounts 
divided into ſix periods. To this account 
the internal ſtructure of the earth itſelf 
bears incontrovertible evidence. I do 
ſtrangely miſtake all reaſoning, and all ſcale 
of ideas, if this feference to the ſtate of 
this earth, and of this fyſtem ſo explained, 
is not the beſt commentary to the Moſaic 
Geneſis: and if the ſublime idea of it will 
not be the more elevated, and the divine 
e e truth of it the more demon- 
Atrably confirmed thereby. * 


If the Antiquary ſhould be allowed to 
1 in this line of explanation of the 
Mofaic antidiluvian hiſtory, as an apologue ; 
he would certainly find that the ſecond and 
'third chapters of this book mean to de- 
'{cribe'the two ſtates in which man hath 
lived upon this earth, concurrent with the 
account of the p _ of his depravation 
aud corruption, and the attendant puntſh- 

ment thereof, all accommodated in the 
moral of the Mythos to the Jewiſh inſti- 
tution. He is firſt - repreſented in his 
Aylvan ſtate, which is repreſented as a ſtate 
5 | of 
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of perfection and innocence, living in the 

rden of the world, on the ſpontaneous 
Fats and herbs of it, which were given 
to him for food. The mode of his life is 
repreſented as regulated by ſome poſitive 
commands of God reſpecting the diſtinc- 
tions of this food, There was one tree, 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, the 
on of which he was forbidden to taſte, 


This is a mythic tree (a * ſymbol not un- 
known to the Egyptians) repreſenting in 
the huxuriancy of its branches, the wild- 
neſs of mens opinion; and by its tenipt- 
ing but poiſonous fruit, the miſchievous 
2 1 being ſeduced by the vanity of 
Alſe learning, to become wiſe above the 
n prepared for us. . : 


His quitting this ſtate in which he was 
Uõy placed, his growing too wiſe, 

is is own conceit, for ſuch a confined 
ſituation, his being tempted to views of a 
more enlarged ſyſtem by a more expanded 
ſcope of his capacity ; his ſubſtituting the 
artificial ſyſtem of the land-worker, and 
ſpoiling a good world, as the Indians ot 
America deſeribe the clearing it to be; his 
becoming a member of ſociety; the ſubs 


* Vide Norden, plate LVIII. a 
ject- 
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ject· creature of government; is finely: re- 
preſented as his eating of this fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil: and 
the latter ſtate, that of the land · worker, 
is repreſented as under a curſe, and is 
made the puniſhment of his diſobeying a 
poſitive command. This account, taking 
it as a general claſſed repreſentation, not 

an hiſtoric narrative, is a true hiſtory of 
the ſtate and progreſs of man's being on 
earth, and thus told, is with infinite ad- 
dreſs made relevant to the maintenance 
of the ſpirit of legiſlation in the theo- 


When in the courſe of this mythic 
hiſtory, this ſecond ſtate of man is de- 
ſcribed, as his having the thoughts of his 
heart on evil only; of the wickedneſs of 
man being continually great, and againſt 
the order and ſpirit of God's government: 
how is all this corruption accounted for? 
It is ſtated as ariſing from a ſuppoſed crime 
committed againſt a poſitive regulation re- 
ſpecting marriage, relevant to a like regu- 
lation of the inſtitution of the theocracy, 
by which the children of Iſrael were for- 
bidden to intermarry with the daughters 
of men out of. their own nation. This 
crime, an artificial one, made fo only by 
inſtitution, which inſtitution did not exiſt 
| at 
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at that time, is repreſented as the cauſe 
of all the evil, as the thing in the then 
race of men which God reprobated, which 
grieved him at his heart, on which it re- 
nted him that he had made man, and 
on which he reſolved to deſtroy him from 
off the face of the earth. The crime did 
not only not exiſt at that time, but as far 
as the account in this book: goes, the act 
could not exiſt; as there was at that time 
no ſuch ſeparation of the human being as 
that of the ſons of God and the daughters 
of men, either made, or ſuppoſed to take 
place: The Antiquary therefore will not 
ſuppoſe that this is meant to be ſtated as 
a narrative of a fact; but as the mythos of 
the apologue out ef which the moral was 
to ariſe and apply: As the preſent ſtate of 
the world is repreſented as having by res 
novation ariſen from the deſtruction of a 
former one, deſtroyed by an univerſal 
deluge brought on as a judgement upon a 
former race of men in conſequence ot their 
erimes, and total corruption; the leading 
cauſe of that corruption, and the ſper 
eificx crime which is ſuppoſed to be 
-puniſhed with ſuch exemplary ſeverity 
of Divine Juſtice, is that ſpecifick act of 
marrying the daughters of ſtrangers con- 
trary to the expreſs prohibition of a fun- 
damental law of the ſtate, the commiſſion 
of 
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of which would diſſelve and totally: hreak 
up the excluſive eſtabliſhment of the com- 
munity choſen, ſelbQlrid el eee 
the reſt mn human race. DVI: 


The donning wha — — of 
th world as ſuffering; (the execution of 
nt mflicted/ by the Divine 
Judas for the commiſſion of a etime 
which totally counteracted and perverted 
the original ſtate of it, à ſtate. 
band 1s _ only an example 
of God's Juſtice acting b — 
TOS Providence, but is, to the 
faithful under this inſtitution of the 
theocracy, the plaineſt and moſt intel- 
ligible account of the Origin of Evil both 
natural and moral, that is any where ex. 
tant, without being perplexed and invohyed 
in any of thoſe metaphyſical difficulties 
which every de account peng, 
leads to. 


In like manner the utdeatiznding: 4 that 
prohibition. which, after the Fall of man, 
was given againſt-his eating of the Free of 
Life, as a veiled mythic part of his apo- 
logue; not as if it was actually ſuppoſed, 
that the accretion of any matter, eſpe- 
cially. of diviſible matter, taken and ſe- 
ereted as food, could in fact give immor- 
| tality 
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tality*to the. immaterial indivifible part of 
man, to the living--foul. which: was: after 
Gad's image ; not only relieves the account 
from hiſtoncal and natural diftculties, but 
gives, in the, preciſe line of analogy to the 
whole, . the beſt commentary to it. A 
Tree here, as in the former cate of the Tres 
of the knowledge F Good and Evil, is a 
ſymbol of man's knowledge branching by 
various deductions and producing fruit, 
and may fairly be fuppoſed to mean here 
the knowledge or doctrine of immortality, 
of life in a future ſtate, the belief of which 
expreſily counteracts the principles, the doc» 
trine, and ſpirit of an inſtitution of a theo- 
cracy, where all rewards and puniſhments, 
to the reſtoration, protection, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of right, were under an extraordinary 
providence confined within the verge of the 
preſent: ſtate, and preſent life. All, theſe 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions therefore into 
the immateriality and immortality of the 
ſoul, all thoſe branchings of reaſoning 
which. produced: the. fruit of a belief of a 
future life, and of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and punithments, were to be moſt 
ſtrictly guarded againſt, the mind was pro- 
hibited from — this Tree of Life. 


Theſe inſtances of crimes and puniſh- 
ments, taken as the narratives of actually 


exiſting | 
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exiſting facts; theſe deſcriptions of the 
ſtate: of man; theſe: prohibitions! litterally 
underſtood, are ſurrounded with innu- 
merable and inextricable difficulties both 
as to the facts, the philoſophic doctrines, 
and the general grounds of morality and 
juſtice. But taken together with the 
whole of the antidiluvian hiſtory, as parts 
of an apologue explained as above, the 
whole gives a real picture of the general 
progreiſs of the ſtate of man; of his par- 
ti ſtate under the inſtitution of the 
theocracy; and is made ielavent to the 
whole code of laws, to which this book 
eee ln 2 14 bay our 
- I ſhall here cloſe my; review of ancient 
hiſtory; and of the duty of the Antiquary 
as its commentator ; with the examples as 
above, taken from divine and prophane 
hiſtory, which J think prove, that theſe 
hiſtories will be beſt underſtood when on 
one hand all idea of fact is not excluded 
from what may be told in fable; and on 
the other, when that which is plainly 
written as mut hos, giving a general repre- 
ſentation, not a particular narrative, is not 
tak n as a ſtate, or matter of fact. Tamen 
nonnulli iſti, Tite, (ſayeth Cicero) faciunt im- 
peritè qui in ifto opuſculo, non ut d poeta, fed 
ut d teft:, veritatem exigant . The ad- 
* Cicero de legibus, lib. I. 5 1. ; 
ducing * 
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ducing theſe two particular inſtances, gives 
(in example) explanation and proof, that 
although * many things in the manner and 
on the face of the Muthos may appear fic- 
titious and impoſhblez yet when read aright 
by thoſe + © who underſtand a proverb, and 
+ the interpretation thereof, who diſcern the 
« words of the wiſe and their dark ſayings," 
they will be found to contain general Truths 
which lead to real and effeftive knowledge. 

It is arrant nonſenſe to ſuppoſe, that a 
voyage of ſuch unportance as the Argo- 
nautie expedition is repreſented to be, 
fhould have been undertaken as a mere 
piratical enterprize to ſteal a Fleece how- 
ever precious; but when it is underſtood 
in the interpretation as an expedition formed 
by the Greeks, in which the firſt heroes 
of their country are ſuppoſed to have been 
engaged, againſt a commercial eſtabliſh= 
ment and colony of the Phaenicians or 
Egyptians, in order to obtain poſſeſſion of 
that important trade of the Euxine ; then 
there appears meaning, good ſenſe, and 
political wiſdom 1n that part af the flory, 


It is impoſſible that the ſame crew, in 
the ſame ſhip, and in the courſe of the 


| * * 2 e \ S 2 . : 7 
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Proveibs, chap. i. v. 6. 


ſame 


ſame ae. ſhould, “ penetrate up to the 
heads of the Danube, paſs the Alps, carry 
this ſhip and their booty over the portage 
from the waters of the Danube to the 
waters which run into the Mediterranean, 
and deſcending by the navigation of theſe 
into that Sea; and at the ſame time be ſaid + 
to have paſſed up the Tanais, then over 
the land to the heads of the rivers which 
interlock with this, and then down theſe 
rivers into the Baltic Sea, from whence 
by the weſtern ocean, and the Streights 
of Gades, into the Mediterranean Sea. But 
when this Fable is in its interpretation un- 
derſtood, as I have ſtated it, to be an 
hiſtorical map of Commerce, in which the 
courſes of theſe two routs were principal 


channels, the whole becomes plain and 
actual information. 


That 1 HERCULES ſhould fail through 
the. ſea to the moſt weſtern bounds of 


* Vide Strabo, lib. iv. p. 177. et lib. vi. p. 305. 
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Diodorus Sic. lib. iv. c. iv. p. 180. 

: Apollodorus Paryaſis, and Pherecydes, quoted by Ma- 

crobius Saturnal. l. v. c. 21. Alſo Servius, &c. 
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Europe in @ cup * ; That ABA RTS ſhould 
make his journey from the north of Europe 
to Magna Grecia conveyed upon and guided 
in his courſes, by an arrow; That THE $HIPS 
or ALCINOUs F ſhould be aminated, and 
moreover inſpired with a knowledge of 
their courſe; is in the ouvert meaning of 
the literal account incomprehenſible Ro- 
mance : But if the Antiquary, prjefſed of 
the fact, 

That the power of the magnet to attract 

iron; 

Fo attract and repell! it alter nately ; ; 

To communicate this virtue to iron itſelf; 
was known to the ancients ; ſhould by an 
induction and combination of ſubſequent 
fragments of facts as they lye ſcattered in 
the ruins, or veiled, and hid under the 
myſteries of ancient learning, ſhould be 
able to collect, which I think may be done; 
that its Petarity, ala. was known to the 


* Jamblicus. 
+ Ela“ i pos v, Ts Ti, NM, Thy vu Te* 
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Homeri Odyſſ. lib. viii. 
TiTvoxcutyzs ſignifies being directed as an arrow ; or As 
by an arrow. 
"HT 0 „ig xMXanvuptyzs. The ſight of the heavens and 


places of the lars was not wanted by ihips, wh:ch had this 
puidance, 
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ancient navigators, and guarded by them 
as a moſt profound —— alſo, * the 
knowledge of this came from the * north, 
and that when the magnetic needle was 
firſt uſed, it was in the ſhape of an arrow, 
which it retains to this day; then theſe 
Fables will, in their interpretation, open to 
us an important fact that will explain many 
things in the commercial hiſtory of the 
Antients. 


P Where itn called Lahe; or te —_—_ | 
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Analyfis of the Elements of Speech, as 


applicable ta Etymology, in the fludy of 
Antiquittes. | 


AN is endued with a power of ex- 
preſſing, or (if I may fo fay) taking 
off copies of the ſenſations, reflexions, and 
reaſonings, which reſide and paſs in his 
mind: and of communicating theſe to his 
fellows by arbitrary vocal ſounds, which 
have no natural connection with, no not 
the moſt diſtant ſimilitude to things th 
repreſent. This effect of ſpeeeh is ſo uni- 
verſal, and ſeems ſo natural in its opera- 
tion, that to the unthinking unphiloſophic 
ovſerver, the connection betwixt thought 
and ſpeech will appear mechanical; and 
indeed nature ſo works in us, that the 
act of the ſpeaker, and the effect produced 
in the hearer, ſeem as though matters had 
been all thus arranged by nature. Speech 
is by the Naturaliſts ſaid to be the peculiar 
perogative of man; but I apprehend that 
this doctrine ſavors more of the pride of 
K 3 man, 
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man, than of the humble ſpirit of phi- 
loſophy and truth. I ſee, to my own 
convictiqn, that all animals, each in their 
ſpecies, have the means of communicating 
with each other in all the degrees, and to 
all the purpoſes, neceſſary to their ſtate of 
being, analogous to what we call ſpeech. 
n Bete ipſæ quendam quaſi modum ſo- 
quendi inter ſe habent, ut quoſdam totus 

affectuum ſibi mutuo repreſentant. 


I will not, in this place, aug at this 
time, enter into that queſtion. I cannot, 
however, but wiſh for the ſake of mercy, 
that we thought more highly of the 
wretched brutes that have fallen under our 

ower, than we do, If we would exerciſe 
ſomewhat leſs of tyrayny, and ſomewhat 
mare of our reaſoning and morality to- 
wards them, v could ſee many things in 
them that e pity; we ſhould 
diſcern,in them many 7raztes of reaſoning, 
| Jabouripg to yuderſtand us, when the 

varrs] between the man and beaſt ariſes 
1 65 the inſolent 1gnorance of man, We 
ſhould receive perhaps ſome impreſſions of 
the patient-enduripg, noble, generpus, 
courageous, and even nay a in 
end ang we Merle have the pleaſure of 
= „ : A 
= Dee cada Lin ur Græcæ Pronunciation? et 
Livgu# Apglicaz Scriptor. 1668. 420 © 
— OS TIP; receiving 


( 
receiving meritorious as well as beneficial 
ſervices from them. 


Various as all the languages of the world 
may ſeem; and infinite as the words of 
thoſe languages may be: yet are they all 
compounded of and reſolveable into a very 
defined and ſmall number of acts of the 


voice. 


The inventing of characters to expreſs 
the elements of ſpeech, and render it vi- 
ſible to the eye, when the analyſis has once 
led to them, is not a matter of great dif- 
ficulty; but the being able to inſtitute the 
analyſis, by which this knowledge was firſt 
elicited out of the infinity of ſounds, was 
a real difficulty, that ſeems, even. now it 
is known, wonderful, and above the com- 
mon range of humaf underſtanding, / | 


, 7 


nns (erde. Kiste 
I have heard of many letter'd and Iearn- 


#45 1 


to books, to read nature on this ſubject, 
' | TY f 1 K 4 k EIS by 
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by experiments on the articulation 3 the 
voice, plotted and ſet 'down at the time. 
, What therefore, when I, was in America, 
1 did attempt to do for my own uſe on my 
own gtbund (endeavouring to ſettle ſome 
etymon af the Indian words) 1 will now 
venture. pon reviſal to communicate to 
the public. As Ido not ſet myſelf up for. 
nor aim at the character of a * Neg 1 
Fan have no vanity. in this. I riſque..the 
Wink thought preſumptuous; but, as, I 
thi 17 mode of analyſis may chance to 
lead to ſomething better, 1 will riſque t this. 
That the teader, however, may not enter- 
tain à pre Judice that all which T attempted 
was mere empirleiſm without ſome foun- 
dation in nature, or cond ted without: 
any 1 to the laws 100 rules of hi- 
tofophy,.. I will beg to commence my 
— by the aecoutit which Plato gives 
in his Dialo ue Philebus of the ſuppoſed 
au. b wh doh Arrived! A the 

know ledg 4 of the efemcits of ſpeech when 
ſetters, — © Whether the inventjon. "of 
Lg Eee, by Nen xe letters ger ived 
* imme late ly kr fron Fog god, or. "whether 
"6 rleday ety Ante D divine in- 

45 1 58 es; 0 RY is Among 

tians id to be; the to OW- 

* ing Fig do be the e human means ufed, 
66 He 
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% He firſt applied his mind to the infinity 
* of vocal ſounds, in the complex mul- 
„ titudes. He then began to diſtinguiſh 
«© theſe into ſimple vocals and articulations 
«.of ſound. He found theſe. to be con- 
% rained in a definite number. He next 
&« entered into a further diſtinction of 
« theſe, into unvecal and, inarticulate. 
And then when by his mode of reſo- 
« lution thus conducted, through the vo- 
«. cales, and articulate, the unvocal and 
« jnarticulate, and. the mixt of. interme- 
* diate, he arrived at thoſe ullimate 1 1 
« and articulations which could be no 
further divided, he not only perceived 
« that they were definite in their genus 
« and ſpecies, but in their number, He de- 
e fined the number of each, and. called 
40 theſe rot or elements, and inyented 
appoſite Tedhara ſigns or characters to 
expreſs them. Out of this he formed 


R „ 


* 


the art of writing mo 


r 
1 o 


| ; 3 233 . Cage | 
As I bare given above a free interpretarioh of this 
' paſſage, I here inſert} the original. Kuh d d 
xatarin,oun, N Ti-Ti; Os, cf Te — de Aeg; wy N00 by 
Aiytn'o, Ol rh Tirw yinohas Niywr, dg Tear; Ta — 
i» rg @THiry xxlarnou wx, is ola, anna , x3 8A trip 
urns ping, mo & N — +136; Le Nrw 18h) ems " 
ba zr N Ades eu ren Jiegtoale, ri M0 * 
vu 28 L rdro Mien! Td 5 1 # aÞwa 1095 bode 
ire. 9 7% hw101)s vd ice. nal 75 ab gow d)? det alter l 
VV Nic, int 74 l H yorxuler re %, TEN 1 
ä Alb, rin di UHU. | | 
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According to this mode (c Tov ad ray 
be) I began by confidering the flow of 
e ait as 1t comes from the lungs, and 
1 togreſs of it as it pa 00 by 
he organs 9 f ſpeech and was there Wine 
kn Intonation and 'yrticulations of voice. 
The firſt 7 Pa als whereat the ſound is arti- 
culated, f0 25 to form an element of ſpeech, 
is at tlie glottis and roots of the tongue. 
There the founds & ahd K, and theſe two . 
only, ate formed; 8 by giving a check 
to 5 Alt, and then Nals it paſs with a 
25 = actelert ted in jon by Ne lower 
Ports Neat and R by þ like check 
bf $4 bot their leftiyg it 2 ſe prot Abe 
5 the upp er part of the glottis 3 
f of "the mobth. To give by a 
15 e lat e ſome diſtinct idea of hat 
f ere! frean, 1 "wii fo by hos + & flowing 
Watef l denly ſtopt by fome fluice, and 
then py f drawing 5 8 let to flow 49 ain, 
which ry che fi caſe. Alike flowing 
ſtream in like mannee'ſtopt' ſuddenly by a 
* which, with a falling gate, lets 
water flow all at once, forms oy” K. 
Wee . | ; o 
There is yet hea of pet clots 
Which articulates in a more open or liquid 
manner, and forms what 1 would call, in 
Aiſtinction to the e loſe © g. an open Gor Y; . 
0 


1 9 
gen 102 
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of which the following are inſtances and 
explanations at the ſame time. Gate A 
Yate. Eight as the Scotch pronounce it, 
Eiyht as the Engliſh pronounce it. Dag 
Germ. Day Engl. Wag Germ. Way Engl. 
Inſtances of the uſe of this diſtinction be- 
tween the cloſe g and the open or y, will 
occur ay m etymology. 


This mode of analyſing requires perfect 
liberation from all prejudged ſyſtem, and 
more- quiet patience, than many, who 
think/they know me, will give me credit 
for. I mention this becauſe I would not 
have them truſt me; let thoſe who think 
theſe ſtudies worth their while, try this 
expenments themſelves 


The next paſs Which che dt * air 
bas to go through, is by the . of the 
fon e. The dir flowing over theton 

1 . the roof of "the mouth, 2 — | 

e peint makes a ſibilition; produces the 
a ae ſound 8: The found Mowing 
in ehe ſame manner while the point of the 
ctdngde makes a ougher | vibration and 
ſtrikesl the roof of! the mouth, articulates 
R. The tongue approached to * in con- 
tat with the roof of the mouth, as the 
air is coming forward towards it, fo as to 


7 ye found articulated paſs en each ſide 
e 10 2D! of 
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of the middle of the tongue, produces 
L. Theſe three are the only articulations 
which the tongue in ins paſs of the ſound 
can make, JW... 


Tho next paſs at which, the air is 48 
into articulated ſound, is, as it goes forth 
between the end of the tongue and the 
teeth or gums. Here = the air being 
checked by. the application of the tongue 
to the teeth or gums, and then by a ſud- 
den ſtroke of ſeparation. being let to paſs 
forth articulated, forms the two elements 
D and T; the firſt by an application; of 
the tongue laid broad to, the ſecand by a 
more pointed application and jy ior at 
Span. 

As the, air at its laſt paſs goes forth by 
the lips; theſe organs give it two axticulated 
Jounds, which form the two elemente B 
and P. Here, as hefore, the air. is checked 
* 2 clofing of the, lips, and particularly 
the nib of the upper lip; againſt 
"Ihe: undder, ſo as by.,a. ſtroke at the, de pa- 
ration to Ee air paſs, articulated into 
RA 2 a the firſt by 2 parallel equal 

the ſecond by a more augular or 
el . 10 e <d3 r 2263 
para ory 21 146 

These. remain town other. clengitary 

"Gounds of yoice, which can not properly 
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be ſaid to paſs out at the mouth, for they 
are articulated and ſounded, the firſt with 
lips actually ſhut, and the ſecond clearly 
in and through the noſe. In ſounding M, 
the air 18 ſtopt abſolutely by the ſhutting 
of the lips, and is returned up into the 
noſe. In articulating N, the lips are not 
actually cloſed, but the air articulated into 
ſound is returned back through the noſe. 
The firſt two may be called 
guttural, or rather for diſtinc- 
tion ſake, as will be ſeen pre- 
2 ſently, I ſhould with to call 
them glottal | 
becauſe I ſpeak of the guttural 
catch beſides 


G. K. 


3 The three next lingual — S. R. L. 
2 The two next dental — D. T. 
2 The two next labial — B. P. 

2 The two next naſal. +--- M. N. 


-11 articulated ſounds. 
Not any one of theſe elements can be 
pronounced without ſome oral intonation 
annexed to the articulation. Each can be 
pronounced with five different ſuch oral 
ſounds annexed, but with five only and 
no more ; all equally can have five oral 
| ſounds annexed but they are yet the ſame 
five orals annexed in the fame manner. 
Theſe oral elements can be ſounded as 

parts 
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WS 
parts of ſpeech when ſeparated froni what 
Fcall the articulated, elementary ſounds; 
The others, without an annexion of, ſome | 
of theſe orals are not ſounds, but rather 
the articulated vehicles of ſounds. Ana- 


Iyſis then leads to experiments made of 


the voice as to theſe orals, ſeparately by 
themſelves, and conjunctly with all the 
articulations; and the reſult is that there 
are but five ultimately diſtinct intonations 
of voice in ſpeach. A * pronounced in 
the opening of the mouth by an elevation 
of the roof and an angular elevation of 
the upper lip; U by a lowering ſomewhat 
of the under jaw, and an angular projection 
of the under lip : E by a parallel opening 
of the mouth and curvilineal contraction 
of the under lip. O by an oval or circular 
opening of the mouth and lips, and I by 
a ſimple perpendicular ſtroke of the jaws 
in the enunciation of it, X 
© "Theſe firteen elements of ſpeech are all 
into which vocal ſound can be ultimately 
reſolved; and more are not neceflary nor 
are found as ultimate elements in an 
language; the five Nation - Indians of Nort 
America do in no caſe uſe the lips in ſpeak- 
:mg. There cannot be therefore, nor are 
any labials in that language. 
. ® Vide Plate D in Appendix, No II. 

MT Theſe 
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Theſe indiviſible elements neither art 
nor can be pronounced differently (what- 
ever characters they may bear which diſ- 
guiſes them) from the ultimate elementary 
articulated ſound into which the ſound:;of 
all languages may be reſolved. 


All are, however, by different lauguages, 
and by the ſame language ſpoken under 
different climates; variouſly ſurcharged, 
either by a guttural catch of the voice, as 
they pals the glottis; or by various 40pi- 
rations as they paſs off after their articu- 
lation; or (as in the ſpecial caſe of M and 
N) are followed by a rebound. of ſound, 
the conſequence: of the form which the 
organs had taken in articulating them. 


Sir T. Smyth ſays, that each nation or 
race of people hath each its peculiar ſounds, 
which each reciprocally cannot pronounce 
exactly. And that therefore there ſhould 
be different letters to repreſent thefe ſounds, 
If by letters he here meant characters, the 
concluſion is fairly drawn ; but unleſs. he 
firſt proves that theſe differing: ſounds are 
ultimate indiviſible elements, they do pat 
require different elementary letters. Upon 
examination. (as will be ſeen hereatter) 
they will all prove to be the ſame ele- 
mentary ſounds which all men uſe, but 
CT | ſur- 
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ſurcharged with a guttural catch or an 
aſpiration, or other mingled adjun& which 
can be divided from them. Now theſe 

har: enunciations of the elements of 
peech ſurcharged with thefe adjunct or 
mixed compounds, ariſe from different 
forms and textures of the organs of ſpeech, 
and theſe forms or textures ariſe from dif- 
ferent habits of life, or the effects of dif- 
ferent climates. Theſe guttural 'catcheg 
or hanging of the voice about the glottis, 
theſe aſpirations ſurcharged upoh, or 
mudyly mixt with the elementary ſounds, 
are chiefly found in early barbarous times, 
and in northern climates, and many of 
them by degrees wear out of uſe. 


In the glottals, being guttural, this 
catch of the voice became what was pro- 
perly called the Digamma, as having by 
the catch or hanging of the voice the 
effect, in pronunciation, of a double G or 
K. In the linguals this ſurcharge in dif- 
ferent tations always — the R: 
Added a hoarſe ſurcharge, a thick breath · 
ing rather than a ſound to S: and doubled 
L, with a hoarſeneſs coming betwixt 
(ſomething like but not F.) which no 
people, that I know, can pronounce but the 
"Welch, as they do when they pronunce 


Ll, 
20 The 
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The dentals are in like manner ſome- 
times ſuri charged with this hoarſe aſpi- 
ration, ſometimes with a kind of muddy 
dliſſolvent in the various pronunciations of 
Dh and Th. The Engliſn pronunciation 
expreſſes this, which I do not know to 
deſeribe, but have 1980 hes ane of in 
pages 165 and 166. 


The labials are alſo liable to che . 
ds in the inſtances of B and Vaw or ev; 
and Por Phi, Fi, or iph and ef. 


I: As the lips are cloſe ſhut at the articu- 
lating and pronouncing M; when they 
open, after if it is enounced, they ſeem to 
give and add to it the rebound of B or P 
mute, and thus we Engliſh in many caſes 
pronounce it, as thumb and comb; as 
ſwam py from the old word ſwamm; where, 
as Ihre in his preface to his Dictionary 
ſays, E additur : a tine. © 


| The Goku of N, in pronunciation, can 

ſcarce go off with a rebound of the voice 
in a ton ſomething like to g or k adjunct; 

the French pronunciation hath this very 

- ſtrong. 
Theancient Helleniſts had not originally 
77 80 of theſe ſureharged adjuncts in their 
L 


enunci- 


6 


- enunciation, and uſed but one borrowed 


character to expreſs. them all, the cha- 


racter, F, f, the olic di- gamma. It 
partook of H, F. V, G, J, V and our W 
ſounded ou, juſt as the ſurcharge, at the 


time, and in the caſe, happened to be 


initial or final; mixt with and adjunct 


to conſonants; or inſerted between two 
vowels. 


- 75 Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus * mentions not 


the Aborigines in Italy 


only the form but the power of the di- 
gamma, which he ſays was a character 
reſembling the double [T], gamma, as F; 
and had a ſound when prefixed to a vowel 
beginning a word, fomething like o: He 
then gives an example or two. Speak- 
ing of the low ſwampy places. which 

- 1 or to the 


Pelaſgoi upon a treaty with them, he fays 


| thoſe places had rd r ide, Which, 


according to the ancient pronunciation, 
were called S, Wallia, Felia, or Velia, 


or Vallies: Thus xo, written fotos, was 
pronounced Vicos, or Wicos, the radix is 
Wic. . 7 | 


* Elynbec yap ny rec epxaiog EAA, w; 7% mhAmy gorrfivas 
rd arojaclav, emogwy ai apyo, and Quritviuy tyivilo Tyr ov - 
N i ge, f ue N ny done youu Jiflai; int 


- | ply: zebb imgoyr per. rad Maαi, ws Faun. & Favak wy 
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When in aftet-times theſe Helleniſts 
began to analyſe their language with ſome 
ſcientific attention, they invented charac- 
ters to expreſs ſome of theſe mixed ſounds, 
as X, 0, ©, . E, &, and fo refined the reſt, 
as that the folic digamma ceaſed to be of 
uſe or in practiee with then, | 


What 1 have ſaid muſt depend upon 
fact in ſuch inſtances as the learned reader 
ſhall meet with. I, an unlearned labourer, 
will give ſome examples, or proofs, of 
what I here venture to aſſert. To begin 
with the gutturals of the glottal elements. 
Both G and K are ſurcharged frequently 
with a catch or hard breathing, which 
the ancients either ſuppoſed to be a hang- 
ing or catch of the voice, and therefore 
expreſſed by a Di-gamma or an aſperate, 
and ſuppoſed an h to be the adjunct of this 
ſurcharged pronunciation, in the firſt caſe 
they uſed the F or ; in in the latter For 
on 1b x or Kh and double F or ff. 


The ſurcharge 3 in the pronunciation of 
45 Linguals R, L, and S, was various, 
as g p, or F 8, or Be, or He L was 
doubled and had the ene under che 
found of F interwoven as L F L. S had h 
or rather ch adjunct to it, but in my 
e formed on repeated experiments, 
. L 2 and 
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and in the opinion of a much better judge 
than me, I mean the very learned Sir T. 
Smyth, neither h as in Engliſh, nor ch as 
in German, anſwer, the found of $5. 
The open g, or y, the true di-gamma, is 
what here makes the proper adjunct. Ne- 
que ſonus ille inquit Smythius de rea 
et emendata Ling. Angl. pronun. et ſcript. 

quem nos proferimus dum «lam! (i, e. She 

aut fraxinum (1. e. Aſh) dicimus, tectè, 
per She et Abb, conſcribitur, nec enim 
verus et genuinus ſonus utriuſve; literæ 
auditur, nam defit 2% S ſerpentinus ille 
ſibillus, et 28 % grandis et violentus afflatus. 
Sed quidam intermedius et mixtas ſanus 
pexſentitur. Vide autem quantum a vulgi 
opinione differt judicium meum, et ut 
' 1ntelligas clarius quod volo, primum ſona 
illud,quod apud nos [viz. Anglos] infernus 
a tur, Hell. ſerva ſonum huac inte- 
grum et prepone , 5-he//. Ita ſona quod 
appellimus hall et prepone s. s-hall. Vide 
non ſonari illud quod nos concham noſtrũ 
vocamus lingua, nec quod eſt futuri tem- 
poris ſignum noſtrate. At nunc'e contra 
ſona quod nos noſtrà lingua ejulare dicimus, 
icy} Tell. et idem quod de canibus dicitur 
Taul, et prepone 5. ſervando ſemper pri- 
orem ſonum, ut unam tantùm ſyllabam 
fasiendo, et iuvenies {yell et all. Quæro 
vune abs te, mi Quinte, uter ſonus pro- 
big 8 pinquior 
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pinquior ei quem pronunciamus cum vo- 
lumus dicere anghce concham en et 
ſignum temporis futuris | ſhatlÞ. Profectò 
hæc poſterior per Set Y—In the examples 
which I ſhall give preſently, the reader 
will have frequent occaſion to obferve that 
Y (open G as I call it) ſounded as we 
Englith ſound it, occurs more often as the 
true ſound of the di-gamma than any 
other. | 5 


In like manner the two dental elements 
D and T are liable to be, and are actually, 
ſurchaged with an adjunct ſound, which 
is commonly fuppoſed to be a mere aſ- 
perate, and ſuppoſed alſo to be exprefled 
by , as Dh and Th. And the Greeks, 
as is ſuppoſed about the time of the Trojan 

war, invented the character ® and 8, to 
mark the expreſſion of this mixed ſound 
Th. But no character was, as I under- 
ſtand, ever uſed to mark the ſurgharged D, 
or Dh. And yet after all, this 8 does not 
fully anſwer with preciſion to the caſe in 
which it is applied. T with the aſpirate h 
adjunct to it, has a very different ſound 
from the Ndyra and the e, both which 
are not only different from it, but from 
each other. I will give examples of this 
from our Engliſh, Saxon, or Deutſch 
language, which I may fairly do, as it will 


L 3 appear 
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appear that theſe derivatives obſeryed and 
reſerved the orignal pronunciation; when 
ſay that & as the aſpirate is adjundt to 
the d or t, I follow the expreſſion of my 
learned maſter; non dicimus permiſceri 
literas, ſed adjungi; now that h thus ad- 
junct to d, or t, does not give tlie very 
different mixt ſounds which we perceive in 
the words, Ta'en, Thaue, Than. Tea, 
The, Thief. Tye, Thigh, Thin, Thine, 
Thy. Taw, Thaw, Though. Tum, (the 
Latin word) Thumb, Thus; Tun, Thunder, 
nor either of them ; try it by my maſter's 
reſolution and compoſition, ſound. firſt e, 
then þ he, then adjoint to this the diſtinct 
ſound of 7, preſerving the unity af the 
yllable, and your ear will receive t'-he, and 
ſo of the reſt ; but if deſirous to proceed 
further, .you would with by this means, 
by this Tand h adjunct, to expreſs the 
two very different ſounds which Th has 
in the article The, and in the word Thief; 
this adjoining of 4 either to Tor D will 
never do it. This is a peculiar permixt 
found, which I believe will appear the 
Grezks never had in uſe or any nation of, 
nor the northern people whoſe language 
they originally ſpoke, fos by the words 
in German which are clearly Greek, the 
fund Than DbþY , d un ic. 
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Analogous to what occurs in theſe, a like 


ſurcharge operates on the two labials Band 
P; and here again the note of aſpiration, 
or the general mark of the digammia 
variouſly ſounded, is ſuppoſed to ſerve for 
the peculiar expreſſion. P is muddied into 
Ph or F, and B into Vau or W. 


This digamma bearing the ſemblance of 
Gor T, at the beginning of words was emol- 
liated into Y and W, and often in the 
latter end of words into Y, W, or ff.— 
thus *Apys made both warr and guerre; 
dag, day; ofto, eight, eiyht; daughter, 
dawter ; laugh, laff. This digamma with 
the ſemblance of G between two vowels 1s 
ſeldom pronounced as G hard, but as open 
G, or V, or as V, or as , of all which 
there are examples in the ſame word 
pronounced in different languages. 


7 
I have ſaid, and upon repeated tryals I 
am perſuaded to adhere to my opinion, 
that there are but ſixteen ultimate indi- 


viſible elements of ſpeech within the 


power of mankind; for although, from the 


various uſe and texture of their organs of 


ſpeech, they may aſpirate, confuſe, or 
ſurcharge theſe; yet whatever ſounds they 
enounce, ſuch ſtill remain diviſible to thoſe 
ultimate elements. The variety of dialects 
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and languages, however, ariſe from the 
interchangable-uſe of the elements of the 
ſame organ of ſpeech, from the mixing of 
them with each other, and from the ſur- 
charging them with the various modes of 
aſpiration, Thus one race or nation of 
people is inclined to uſe G inſtead of K; 
or K inſtead of G; D inſtead of T; or 
F inftead of D; B inſtead of P; or P in- 
ſtead of B. ein n 4.1039 


By an attentive examination of the 
peculiarities in enunciation which each 
people have, in the one way or the other, 
by a fair reciprocal analyſis of the agnate 
words they reciprocally uſe, I think a 
much greater agnation may be found 
amongſt all the languages in the northern 
hemitphere of our globe, and much more 
philoſophic derivation of theſe: from ſome 
other languages may be deduced than 1s 
commonly thought to exiſt. | 


This fort of analyſis, this reſolution and 
compoſition of language into its elements, uni- 
ver ſally purſued to its etymon, feems 10 me 
the duty of the antiquary, and would give 
great light to the fludy of antiquities, 


From the following liſt of words, which 
I write down more as examples to illuſtrate, 
| than 


| ( 169 ) 
than as teſtimony ef proof, will be ſeen 
how the words, which are therein inferted, 


ak-hough they ſcarce ſeem to have the 


leaſt fimilitude, yet prove to be the very 
ſame words ſpoken with the ſame ele- 
ments differently aſpirated, mixt, or 
ſurcharged with adjunct ſounds. The 
reader is deſired to recollect the ideas given 
of the various tones of the digamma, and 
of the aſpirate Th and Dh, and of G, and 
what I call open G or Y, with more par- 
ticufar attention. * 


Ac ict, Ea, Ey, all ggnify in their ter- 


mination land or country; and pronounced 
with the guttural catch become y and Paw. 


Tag, ver. with the digamma Y, is year. 


Ela, gramen with the aſpirate, is hay. 
Fr, with the aſpirate, is in Swediſh, 
T het, with the digamma Y in Engliſh, 
is yet. 
— verſutus, with the dgamma W, 
18 Wyley. | 
"Ay muſt have been ſometimes pro- 
nounced with a digamma, inſerted between 
the two vowels, whence it produced 
Ae(th)er, Æther; we ſhall meet with 
more examples of the ſame. 
"Apncy Mars, with the digamma W, is 


war; with the digamma G, is guerre. 
believe 


by 


1 
tr IS. ICE 2 IF 


—— — —_—_ „„ 
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" 
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I believe it will be found that G was by 
different nations, ancient as well as mo- 
dern, commonly pronounced as J and V.. 
or open G, as I call it, and ſometimes W. 
and ſometimes K. 6 

Tou Genu, K'nee, ' | 

Tuaog = vaſculum militare viaticur, 
Wallet. 

Tepœv = Grus, Yheran, Swediſh; ores | 

ron, Engliſh. : 

Favoow = facere curſum 8 to 
yaw, ſaid of a ſhip, when ſhe runs a tor- 
tuous courſe. 

Taco = ſuggrundium tecti, Fort, _ 

Tao = mentum, Djn-or Ch in. 

Azſey = colligere, German, legen. Oh 
Engliſh, "gs now lay. 5 lg; 


In like manner, thoſe ande which are 
in Swediſh, written and pronounced with 
G or n are in the Engliſh derivatives writ- 
ten and pronounced as with V, . ſo 
ſounded 1 in the 1 | | 


| Swediſh, | Engliſh. 
Gabb = irriſio * abb or Laps 
Garn = lana © Yarn. 1 
Gule = flavus Yellow “r. | 
Ju=tu - vou 

Yern = Ferrum Ir'n 

Jo imo Van, Yea, © or Yes 


Jul 


E 
ul = Natiyitas Chrifti Yule | 
ull = Cimba Yaul 
Junker = = * You uker. 


Hj. 1s the aſpirated ; i, which the Engliſh 
pronounce as with a mute y after H. 


Swediſh, . _ Engliſh, 
Hjelp Hyelp 
Hjelm . Helm 
Hjert | Heart 
Hjord Herd 
Hjul Wheel. 


Whenever in foreign words G or Gh 
termines, we ſoften this by opening G to 
Y, as in the common termination Lig, we 
open it to Ley; Laugh, Cough, we pro- 
nounce Laff and Coff; Daughter, Dawter, 
and ſo on. Dock, T'hough ; Tag, "_ 
Wag, Way. : 


When the G as a digamma is inſerted 
between two vowels, ] believe i it is always 
opened, as Vo(g)el, Fo-el, Fowl. When 
one ſees that oeil and oculus are agnate 
words, ſignifying the ſame thing, one 
cannot doubt but that o-eil was pronounced 
with an inſerted digamma like vogel, or 
like the Swediſh Hagel, ſoftened by the 
Engliſh into Ha'yel, now ſpelt Haile; as 

thus, 
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thus, o(g)eil, and in fact we find it toi in 
the word ogle. | | | 


The Sei par * the Latin 
T'ra(hJare and the German D'ra(g)en, and 
the Engliſh draw or drew. 


Now *Pu was certainly aſpirated, and 
had in pronunciation a digamma, which 
was neither a determinate h nor g take 
the open F or 5, and the derivation, or 
rather agnation, 1s clear in all the lan- 


guages. 


Our anceſtors the Saxons had a peculiar 
method of pronouncing the aſpirated D 
and-T, in a way in which the original 
found was well nigh loſt. Although we are 
m common taught to think that in theſe 
we uſe the true Greek pronunciation of 
the 8, Iam apt to ſuſpect we are miſtaken, 
and that 9 was ſcarce ever pronounced as 
we uſe it; for inſtance, og made Deus, 
or T*eus, and not Theus. So the name 
of the Punic city which the Romans wrote 
Carthago, was Keir-Dagon, or Thagon 
the City of Dagon, in the ſame manner as 
Beth-Dagon, the Temple of Dagon is 
written by the Greeks, Byayw» and Byb- 


quxan. 1 Maccabees,. c. x. v. 83. 25 
"Avwubog 


E 


"Ayallox makes got or god, and not goth. 
Op, Fera Silveſtris, makes T'hier and 


m—_ not Theer. 
Oſtium, makes T*hucr 5 Door, 
I hoor. 


Ovivy Cæna, epulum. — hin, ine 
and not thinner.. 


„ rare heinen, , * buen, or 
0 
de andere Saxon, Dearren. Engliſh, 


The Teuts always fo pronounced Th 
and Dh, and the. obſerving this fimilarity 
betwixt them and the Greeks will. * 


many matters of Etymology. 
German. Swediſh, and Engliſh. 
-iD * Tehal FIT D'al ale 2 

0 hide. { nnn 5 | " 008- 

Thaw | Dang Dew 

1. e. ros. D'augh 2 
120 Thaller Daller Duollar 

D een 

ars. 

T'hakn} |. 4. 0 
Partire. I Dela . Deal F 
be Doma 4 | eiu (1s 

Fre 9 | — * Doom 


* The ee ee "Be Sn 
Lib. ix. 
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„ 307 att Din eg n Vibe: 
Thunder D' under Thunder 
T'hon _ 25000 6 eee 
A ue din 5 in a Sound 
12 ad“ 2 


In like manner we ſind the ſame word 
ſignifying the ſame thing. originally, both 
in Greek and German, the onecſpelt with 
the dental T, the other with the dental D. 
Taxe and Dyke, alſo Alan to Tye, fo 
Haſup, pcbip, ſpoken Vadber or Fathers! 


In like manner Hare (from warticdlce- 
conterere) 'fignifies via concalcata anditrita, 
Engliſh,” path or pad? 80 Trio)? (quati 
Tere») aſpirated pidepor, feuther. 


There can be no doubt that BHH from 
Ez5 was pronounced with an inferted di- 
gamma, when we find it in Latin Bovis, 
and in French Beuff, safill in Engliſh! plu- 
ral Beeves. So Oι O. Dre Bentley in 
a note, ad Lib. 23. Od. Florat. fays, Ha per 
digamma „ Silva. 14 

Tbe Holians were grid to:prefix B be- 
fore P. Of this welle ſeyeral inſtances 
in lluſtation {in the modern, northern 
languages. purhe, Bolid. Brurię, Fræhum, 
Bride or Bridle, ., *„% 


Padxog 


(Comms ') 
Paxcc) | 
aud pas Boa xog, a Break or Breach, 
Pay 
Allo Pojuvocs Folic, Bec ves, a Bramble.. 
Püac, Aolic, Bydak, Rivus, a Brook, 


Here follow three inſtances of B aſpi- 
rated into Vaw ; in the firſt inſtance ſpelt 

by Pf; in the ſecond by V. ; in * third 

f and v. 

BeAos, Tellum ſagitta. Pfeil an arrow. 


Bol, a particle ſignifying exceeding, but 
chiefly as prefixt, hence very, 


Aeirav, Iinquere. Saxon, Lifan. Engliſh, 
to leave. | 


Inſtances of the digamma founding as 
our W, or the Saxon P. 


Qs, Tactum, won. to wonn, to dwell. 
"Oap, Mulier, Whore. 
Oo, totum. Whole. 


Oy, neuter of 5g. One, ſounded Wone. 
Olxog Wic. 


Olbos, vinum, Wine, and in Welſh, 
Gwine. 


"Top, Waſſer, and Water. 


TN, Yawdyg, Silva & locus Silveſtris, 
Weal. Weald. 


re- & upy. Woof and weave. 


In the word Keivg, as uſed by the 
Engliſh in the word agnate with it, there 


remains 


| 
| 
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remains the guttural catch efore the 


aſperate, the northern proſiumeiation for a 


hole, is a hoil, with ſomethingiof à catch, 


as Goll. | 


From theſe Principles of Reſolution and 


Compoſition "applied to the elements of 
ſpeech, as I have ventured to apply them; 
and from the few examples which J, who 


do not pretend to be a linguiſt, have ad- 


duced $1 think the learned Antiquary who 
is a linguiſt, or rather ſome ſuch corre- 


ſponding Society as I have ventured to ſug- 


geſt the idea of, would ſoon .eftabliſh a 


philoſophic Polyglott that would ſerve all 


the uſes of an univerſal language, and, 


what is of better oonſequence, would be 
practicable and practical. 
111 14 er. _ | 
— * — % 4 Cc , _— #4 4 % . 
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Ne II. 


A Treatife on Picture Writing, Hieroglyþhic 
and Elementary Writing, ſhewing how 
the firfl: aroſe from Nature, the ſecond 
from Art; with an Illuſtration of the 
Efetts which theſe have had on the De- 
viations and Mutations of Language, in a 
Letter to Thomas Aſile, Eſq;O#.25,1778. 


Read at the Society of Antiquaries, Jan. 18, 1781, 
IX. 
\ S you acquainted me, that you was 


employed in making a collection of 
Specimens and Exemplars of all the va- 
rious modes of writing practiſed by various 
nations, from the earlieſt to the preſent 
time; that you ſhould “ publiſh theſe in 
drawings, 


A 


*. This collection is to oonſiſt of Specimens of the Phce- 
'nician, Chaldee, Hebrew, Etruſcan, Greek, Oſcian, Ro- 
man, Gaelic, Welſh, Iriſh, Gothic, Iſlandic, and Anglo- 
Saxon Writing, taken from” ogiginal MSS. and other an- 

cient Documents now — in public Repoſitories, and 
private Collections: in the courſe of which is to be illuſ- 
trated by examples from ſimilar materials, The progreſs 
of writing in Italy, in France, in Germany, The progreſs 
of the Saxon and Norman writing in England, as as, of the 
writing in the Engliſh Language, from the earlieſt times to 
the reign of queen ä with ſpecimens of the char- 

£ ters 


1 WM 
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drawings, copied per factum fimile ; that 
you ſhould accompany this with obſerva- 
tions on each, and with a Treatiſe on the 
whole, in which you ſhould be naturally led 
by your ſubject to take ſome notice of the 
origin of writing; and recollecting ſome 
opinions of mine, contained in a paper 
read about three. or four years ago at the 
Society of Antiquaries, you deſired I would 
look it out and let you have it: it is with 
the greateſt readineſs and pleaſure that J 
comply with your _—_ and ſend you 
the following Treatiſe, a new draught, 
extracted chiefly from that paper. 


A knowledge of the methods by which 
mankind in primitive times realized by 
viſible images their ideas; ſo as to place 
them under the eye, and to fix them per- 
manent in time, is a ſource of curious in- 
veſtigation to the Antiquary. 


The firſt efforts which men of all races, 
and in all countries, have made to this 


ters of each ſovereign, from William I, to Henry VIII. 
As Mr, Aſt'e has a peculiar turn for, and great information 
in this brauch of learning ; as he has one of the beſt pri- 
vate Collections of theſe _— and as being keeper of 
the Records, ard, with Mr. Topham, has the care and 
cuſtody of the State Papers; there is no perſun can have 
8 opportu ties; the expectations of the world muſt 
therefore be raiſed for this publication. 


i: | - purpoſe, 


E 
purpoſe, have been made, not as the ele- 
mentary writing is, by pictures of their 
words, but by portraits of their ideas, and 


alſo (as well as they could deſcribe them, | 


by ſigus and metaphors) of the circum- 
ſtances, relations, actions, and effects, pro- 
duced and ſuffered in all combinations, juſt 
as they lay conceived in the mind. The 
very language of theſe unlettered people 1s 
conducted by metaphors and allegory ; the 
tranſcript therefore into viſible ideas could 
be nothing but the fictures of theſe 
images. This reaſoning is derived from 
fact; let us ſee how the fact ſtands. 


The American Indians do thus in fact. 
When they would deſcribe their nation, 
their country, time, and the ſeaſons; 
actions of any kind, journeys by land, or 
by water ; war and its operations and glory, 
peace and its bleſſings; planting or hunt- 
ing ; they draw or paint ſome vilible cha- 
racteriſtic objects. They ule, to deſignate 
their tribe or nation, ſome fixt ſymbol, 
generally taken from ſome animal, whoſe 
acts are deſcriptive of the particular cha- 
racter which they aſſume or aſcribe to their 
tribe, their race, or nation; ſome viſible 
known mark, characteriſtic of the ſort of 
region which their country is. Time they. 
deſcribe by the picture of the ſun or 


moon or ſtars; The Seaſous by that of a 


M 2 tree 
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tree in leaf; the fall by a tree without leaf. 
As their journeys are moſtly made along 
the rivers, they generally deſcribe their 
journeys or excurſions by a conoe; not but 

ey do ſometimes, to expreſs travelling 
by land, draw a * foot ; or, if by land in 
winter, a ſnow-ſhoe. War they commonly 
expreſs by the hatchet or ſcull-breaker : 
Enemies killed by ſcalps, priſoners taken by 
withies or bands : hunting by the animals 
of the chace: The making peace by the 
burying of the hatchet, and a ſtate of- 
peace by any thing which denotes their 
3 ground, as a wigwam and corn. 

hey aſcribe characters to animals, ac- 
cording to their ſpecific nature; and, to 
deſcribe the characters of men or nations, 
they give the portrait of thoſe animals 
whom they ſuppoſe as of OY to have 
ſuch characters. 


Thus, the names given to remarkable 
characters have always this reference; one 
is called the eagle; another the wolf. the 
fox, the debe the bear, the ſerpent, the 
beaver ; they make reference alſo to ina- 
nimate vifibie objects, as, the ſwift arrow, 
light, &c. &c. and theſe animals or vi- 
ſible objects become the picture- name of 
fuch perſon ; of all which I have known 
inſtances. Thoſe circumſtances, ' and that 
general ſtate of things (to expreſs which 


* The Egyptians do exactly the ſame. 


o 


in 


6 
in ſpeech they have no general and com- 
plex wofds), they deſcribe by reference 
to vifible images, bearing ſome ideal 
ſimilitude of, or alluſion to ſuch. The 
refolve, or a& of going to war, they 
expreſs by the phraſe of ** taking up the 
% hatchet *, or firiking with the hatchet ;” 
the termination of war, by burying the 
* hatchet;”” a breach of peace, or a re- 
newal of war, by digging up the hatchet 
% that was buryed;” a ſlate of peace, by 
« a tree in its full vegetation, givin 
„ ſhelter, and bearing fruit;“ the act o 
condolence, by © wiping of the tears from 
' 6 the eyes;” an act of reparation (with 
them always preceded by the a& of con- 
dolence) is exprefled by waſhing off rhe 
4% blood, and by preſenting preſents to heal 
« the wound; acts of oblivion, by the 
« covering the actions with a blanket ;”” acts 
of explanation, by preſents, to wipe the 
« film off the eyes.” Nor are theſe acts 
confined to the ideal metaphor only, they 
are always accompanied by the preſent, of 
a blanket, linen; or wampum, where- 
with ſuch act is ſuppoſed to be performed. 
In what I have here referred to, I ſpeak of 
things of common notoriety, as generally 
and univerſally occurring in their treaties. 

* This means in general the ſeull- breaker. The French 


tranſlate it Cade-tete ; our interpreters tranſlate it hatchet, 
as that inſtrument is now uſed for that weapon. 
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When they would write this, or re- 
preſent it to the eye, what gan their 
writing be but thete images forming a 
picture? Exactly in this manner, in the 
picture-hiſtory of the Indians of Mexico, 
publiſhed by Purchas, you will ſee the 
ſtate of the ſettlement of a town or diſtrict 
repreſented by a tree; and the reduction of 
that ſettlement by force of arms to a ſub- 
jet ſtate, by that tree being cut half 
through, The number of notches in that 
principal cut either ſignifies the number 
of ſtrokes which it ſuffered before it was 
reduced to that ſtate, or elſe the proportion 
of tribute it was under that ſtate. obliged 
to pay, There is one inſtance where the 
tree is cut quite up by the roots; and one 
inſtance whereiu the ſymbol of jp*ech, by 
the repreſentation of the tongue(as thus, 
is given to a tree half cut through; by 
which I underſtand, that the picture; 
ſymbol means to expreſs a ſurrender on ca- 
pitulation. . 5 
| ' 7 n 
You alfo ſee under the ſame metapho- 
rical conception, in Plate LVIII. of Nor- 
den's Travels, a picture- repreſentation of 
a treaty, on ris T a very ſingular 
Bas-relief, expreſſed by two perſons, ne- 
otiating by mutual reference to a tree that 
ands between them, on which tree is 
hung a tablet of an oval form, with the 
| | L : cle- 
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elementary characters on it, as in plate C. 
fig. 3. By theſe inſtances the reaſoning 
aud example come hand in hand to the 
deduction of the fact. Obſerve here, that 
the courſe of the writing is in the perpen- 
dicular line, and I think ſhould be read 
upwards. | _ 


In like manner ſome allegorick picture 
of this very kind would beſt, at leaſt very 
ſufficiently and compleatly, expreſs the 
metaphorical repreſentation given by the 
Kenunctioni, or Five- nation confederacy, 
of their original ſtate of alliance with the 
Dutch 9 Englith. This original and 
firſt intercourſe which they had with us 
Europeans, they expreſs in their language 
by the arrival of a great canoe on their 
% ſhores, or on the bank of ſome river.” 
The firſt act of their friendſhip they ex- 
preſs by the fying this canoe ſaſe and 
fſecure to a tree on the ſhore or banks.” 
This ideal tree they call the tree of peace, 
protection, friendſhip, happineſs, &c. In 
their tranſactions and treaties they uſe a 
multitude of variations of this apologue. 
They call the ligature, by which the canoe 
is tyed, a chain. Good faith is expreſſed 
hy the chain being kept bright ;” and 
the contrary by this chain contracting 
« ſome ſtain or ruſt;“ a renewal of this 
old friendſhip by brightening and clean- 
_ M4 ing 
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« jag this chain,” This cham was at firſt, 
as I have ſaid; ſuppoſed to be faſtened to 
ſome tree on the banks: Afterwards, as 
this alliance extended itſelf more and more 
into the. concerns and intereſts of the 
country, they expreſſed this circumſtance 
by ſaying, they had planted the tree of 
« peace further back into the country. 
When they would expreſs a more ſolid per- 
petuity of peace, they then marked that, 
by ſaying, they would «+ mate the chain 
« faſt to forme mountain in the country, 
Finally, when this alliance became ge- 
neral and national, they then expreſſed this 
ſtate of it, by ſaying, ** that they bad 
« Jengthened this chain, and had carried it 
cs FA to their great council. bouſe at Onon- 
&« daga, where they had made it ſaſt. This 
is-invariably, in their language, the picture 
of their ideas of the original friendſhip and 
alliance with the Dutch and Engliſh. Any 
new treaties ſet on foot with the Eu- 
ropeans, after they were ſettled in the 
country, they expreſſed by * fixing @ place 
where they ſhould light a fire,” always to 
be kept alive, not an actual, but meta- 
phorical or allegorical fire, All the changes, 
accidents, mterruptions, &c. of this ſtate 
of union and communion are expreſſed by 
the care taken in preſerving this fire; by 
its burning bright, or by its being neglected 


and 
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and becoming ſmoaky and ſmethered. And: 
if they do ever renounce that particular 
treatyt or ſtate of union and communion, 
they expreſs it by putting out the fire. 
I heard at the.tregty at Albany, in 1754, 
the! great Tianh9ga uſe this expreſſion 
to the Dutch Commiſſioners at Albany, 
when he, on the part of the Five Nations, 
refuſed any more to treat with them. The 
Indians have m general ſome . ſtrange 
myſtick, but undefmed + notion of the 
—_ ſpirit of fire; and a communi- 
cation of, or communion in, this ſpirit, 
amongſt parties contracting, is with them 
the moſt ſolernn ſacrament, of the higheſt- 
form. Thus, the ſmoaking one common 
pipe of tobacco, ſo that all the contracting 
parties become participants of the ſame 
fire, is one of the moſt ſacred. acts of 
Faith pledged. The pipe uſed on this 
accafion is not a common one, but one 
prepared for the purpoſe, painted and or- 
namented always with feathers, and ge- 
nerally with embroidery of porcupine- 
quills. It is called the Calumet, and is 
lodged by the propoſing party with the 


* Vulgarly called, by a Chriſtian name, Hengerick. 

1 One ſees this undefined idea well depicted in the ſpe- 
cimen of Indian pifture-writing given by Dr. Robertſon, 
viz. an undefined, unfiniſhed, impertect figure, exiſting 
amidſt flames: the hand (marking effect !) is drawn diſtinctly, 
the reſt indiſtinct. 

party 
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party agreeing, as the moſt ſolemn retard 
of that treaty ſo made and concluded. 
This calumet 1s to be kept ready for: ſinoak - 
ing upon any future uſe made of, or any 
reference had to, that treaty. „The Ihdians 
are very attentive to preſerve this; but. 
we, who call ourſelves: civilized, never 
think more of it. And it is generally 
given away as a curioſity to ſome perſon: 
or other. I had one of theſe calumets,! 
which was thus lodged with my friend 
Sir William Johnſon, on à very ſolemn, 
treaty with ſome of the weſtern Indians; 
it was given to me after Jus: death; he 
would not have parted with it. Eſteeming 
it a ſingular 5 perhaps unique in 
this county, 1 gave it tac Mr. Horace; 
Walpole, and I ſuppoſe it is in his cabinet 
at Strawberry Hill. Again as every act 
of communication, and every propolition' 
made, is pledged by ſome token given, 
which token generally was Vumpum, 
Beaver, Blankets, or Deer-ſtins, &c. &c. and: 
as the importance of the propoſition is eſti-; 
mated by the value of the token attending 
it, ſoa ftring, or two or more ſtrings, or. 
a belt of wampum, expreſſes the leſſer or 
greater importance of the propoſition made, 
or act done. On ſome very important oc- 
caſions, theſe belts of wampum had ſome: 
device woven in them. The great belt of 
wampum, given by the Britiſh Com- 
| miſſioners 
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miſſioners of Eleven Provinces, met at 
Albany in 1754, to the Five Nations, was 
near a fathom long, and about a hand's 
breadth.. At one end were the figures of 
eleven men, hand 1 in hand; on the other, 
five men alſo hand in hand. Theſe two 
groups were connected by a line repreſent- 
ing a Belt of Treaty. I prepared and di- 
rected the defign of this belt. The Indians 
were much pleaſed with this attention to 
their manners; and this belt (J dare ſay) is 
kept at this day very ſacred in the Council- 
Houſe at Onondaga, as @ record of that 
great treaty, and renewal of alliance. 

Let any one recur back to the meta- 
phoric and allegorick deſcriptive images by 
which theſe people thus in their language 
and repreſentative actions expreſs ideas for 
which they have no general words; and 
let him then ſet about to repreſent them 
by writing to the eye; whoever does 
10, l naturally write their hi iflory by a 
ſeries of pictures, which will better ex- 
preſs the ideas in which it is conveyed, 
than auy elementary writing whatſoever 
could do, was he arrived at the uſe of 
ſuch. This ſtate of the matter is con- 
firmed by a curious fact. In the ſpecimen 
of the copy of American picture-writing 
given by Dr. Robertſon, in his, Hiſtory ot 
America, you will ſee many of theſe 
ſitions verified; particularly, you will ſee 


two 
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two warriors holding a belt, and nego- 
tiating, In another place, -two warriors 
offering prefents to a third warrior. In 
another-part you will ſee a ſymbol of the 
ſpirit of fire, deſcribed by an undefined 
image, rounded with rays or flames. In 
another part is the War-kettle boiling, 
with the ſcalping-knife laid acroſs it, and 
a warrior performing ſome ceremony be- 
fore it. In the ſpecimens publiſhed by 
Purchas, you may read (if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf) many others. I have ſeen on 
deer-ſkins, and on Indian powder-horns, 
inſtances of this mode of picture-writing. 
J have been told of the fame ſort of pic- 
ture-writing on the bark of trees, par- 
ticularly the birch-tree, a tree uſed much 
by them for various domeſtick and field 
purpoſes, and with which alſo, in general, 
they make their canoes. I do not recolle& 
myſelf to have ſeen any of theſe, at leaſt 
not ſo as to have been ſtruck with them; 
but I have been told of them by Sir William 
Johnſon; and I will give you teſtimony 
from another perſon, who was perfect 
maſter of the Indian affairs; I mean the 
late lieutenant governor Colden, Speaking 
of the Indian cuſtom, of their having a 
rendezvous, where the warriors aſſembled 
before they, went out to war, he relates, 
that before they go from this place, they 

* Hiſt. of the Five Nations. Introduction, p. 7, 8. 
| always 


6 
4 always peel a large piece of bark from 


© ſome great tree. They commonly chuſe 
„ an oak as moſt laſting ; upon the ſmooth 
„ fide of this, they with their red paint 
& draw the picture of one or more canoes, 
“as going from home with a number of 
* men in them paddling, according to the 
„ number that go upon the expedition. 
They then paint the image of ſome ani- 
* mal, as a deer, or fox, the emblem of 
& the nation againſt which the expedition 
<« 1s deſigned, at the head of the canoe.” 
I think Mr. Colden muſt have forgot to 
mention the painting alſo of an emblem, 
bath of the nation and tribe of the Indians, 
who are engaged in the expedition, as well 
as the caſtle or Home, from whence they 
go forth ; this they never onut. He goes 
on: After the expedition is over, they 
« ſtop at the ſame place in their return, 
„ and then continue the picture by a 
« deſcription of the event of the expe- 
« dition; in this part the canoes are 
“ turned towards the Ca/iſe, The number 
« of the enemy killed is repreſented by 
« ſcalps painted black ; and the number 
« of priſoners, by a number of ſtrokes re- 
- + preſenting withies, theſe being the 
e bonds in which they bind them. "Theſe 
„in their painting, he ſays, look like pot- 
% hooks. Theſe trees (or rather rolls of 
« of bark) are the annals or trophies of 

4 : s $ the 
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« the Five Nations. I have ſeen, ſays he, 
„% many of them; and by them, and their 
« war ſongs, they preſerve the hiſtory of 
„their great atchievements.“ I remember 
to have heard the following ſtory of ano- 
ther ſort of picture- writing. One of our 
miſſionaries making a progreſs in eſtabliſn- 
ing the divine doctrines of the Goſpel 
amongſt ſome tribes of Indians, acquired 
thereby great influence amongſt them. 
The Sachem, who was at the head of thoſe 
tribes, found his power decline as that of 
the miſſionary aroſe. He grew jealous of, 
but was not able to oppoſe, the influence 
which theſe doctrines carried with them. 
He ſought therefore to create an influence 
of the fame kind. He retired for ſome 
time into the woods, and thence brotight 
forth amongſt the Indians a beggarly im- 
poſture in picture - writing delineated on a 
deer's ſkin ; he pretended that this was 
dictated at leaſt, if not drawn, by the 
Great Spirit. Towards one edge of this 
picture-writing were deſcribed, by various 
groups of Europeans and Indians, all the 
evils and grievances which the Indians 
had incurred and ſuffered by their Euro- 

an connections. In one part there were 
Eu ns with ſurveying inſtruments, 
meaſuring out all their lands; in another 
they were cutting down the trees; in ano- 
ther, breaking up the beaver-dams ; in 
-b:6 4 | another, 
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another, deſtroying and driving all their 
game: while the Indians, pent up in a 
corner, were ſtarving. In the middle of 
the ſkin was pictured a great lake; and 
divers groups of Europeans and Indians 
paddling acroſs it; the Europeans and thoſe 
Indians who were embarked in the ſame 
canoes with them were overſet and drown- 
ing ; the Indians who kept to themſelves 
in their own canoes were repreſented as 
making a ſafe paſſage. On the further ſide 
of this lake was a fine wooded country, 
full of deer and beavers, which Indians 
were hunting; while their wives and 
children were planting maize, in peace. 
I have heard that he explained this lake as 
the paſſage to a future life on the other 
fide. © The Indians who adhered to their 
national principle, and who ſtood unaltered 
by converſion, and maintained the intereſt 
of their tribes, were repreſented as paſſin 
over this with fatety and ſucceſs to the 
*Scaniaderiada, a country, on the further 
{ide this lake, which contained every good 
thing that gave plenty and hap — to 
the Indian Being. So far as this ſtory 
goes to an inſtance of pifture-writing, I 
here quote 1t : but thinking it, at the time 
when I was firſt told of it, a piece of 
trumpery ſtuff, I took little notice of it, ſo 
as not to remember exactly amongſt what 


tribe of Indiaus this happened; yet, as well 
as 
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as I can recollect, I think it was ſome of 
the tribes on the Delaware or Suſquehana 
rivers. 5 

Picture-writing of this ſame nature, 
and ſome ſeemingly to the very ſame pur- 
port, may be ſeen in ſeveral examples 
given by Van Strahlenberg, as exiſting 
amongſt the Tartars. | 


Theſe, Tartar inſcriptions are alſo fo 
exactly ſimilar to ſome found in Arabia 
(as given by Nieuhburg), that one might 
x _ ſay they were drawn by the ſame 

and, | 


I do not recolle&t any mention of, or 
reference to, any letters or writing in 
Homer; but of hiſtories  deſcri by 
pictures there are numberleſs inſtances in 
tapeſtry, in inlaid work, in engraving and 
carving. E | 
Whoever examines the ſpecimen of 
picture-writing, as practiſed amongſt the 
Agyptians, and commonly called hiero- 
glyphics; and comes fairly and ſoberly to 
the reading of them, without pre- conceived 
notions of their myſterious meaning, and 
takes them as he finds them, mere pictures 
of birds, beaſts, fiſh, reptiles, and inſects, 
Portraits of the limbs, members, and 
Deſcription of N. E. parts of Europe and Tartary. 
N various 
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various parts of the human body ; alſo of 
the human body itſelf in various attitudes 
of reſt and action: draughts of various 
inſtruments, tools, weapons, enſigns; 
numerals and meaſures ; alſo characters of 
elementary writing mixed with them ; he, I 
ſay, that examines theſe pictures, will per- 
ceive at firſt view, that they relate merely 
to human affairs: that they are either * 
hiſtorical memorials ; or regiſter tables of 
the ſtate of provinces, of their lands, 
people, forces, produce and revenues ; or 
calendars of their ſeaſons, &c. expreſſed by 
ſymbolic characters, determined in their 
form by law, from the earlieſt uſe of 
them, as will be ſeen preſently +. 


They uſe typical figures in the likeneſs 
e of all ſorts of animals; the limbs and 
* members of the human body; weapons, 


* What J here ſay from conjecture of the Ægyptian 
Picture-writing, I can aſſert literally as a fact of the 
Mexican Picture- writing, which is in three parts. I. Hiſ- 
torical Records. II. Regiſter Tables. III. Occono- 
mical regulations. Religious and military Inſtitutions. 

i Purchas, L. v. c. 7. $ iii. 

+ To; n, rr ν,]ͥ avtwy d, Go πν)be tg, x) 
&x20Tng 106; vp rn, £74 0s ogyaioi; wanye Tixlonxoly* & Ye ire Thy 
ro ovD\abuy ovrdiotug 1 Yarupaliny woe au rolg TOY LTOr eto 
Aoſor amudiduant Gn in iufaciu; Tor wilayrafouirur x; MET A- 
®OPAE prnpn gurrnlanuirt;, Kc. Diodor. Sic. lib. iii. p. 
145. | 
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& inſtruments, and eſpecially mechanic 
46. tools; their writing is not formed by 
e pictures of words, and combinations of 
4 ſyllables; but by picture-tranſlations of 
the metaphors in which their language 
„ naturally flows.“ They draw (ſays 
Diodorus, going on with the ſame ac- 
count) “a hawk for inſtance, a crocodile, 
&* or a ſerpent, parts and members of the 
% human body. The hawk, as fuppofed 
ce to be the ſwifteſt of all birds, is made 
e the ſymbol of Velocity. The ſenſe then 
&« 1s thus transferred by theſe writien me- 
* tapbors; to every thing which has any 
& reference to velocity, nearly as well as 
« if it was ſpoken in direct terms. The 
„ crocodile is made the ſymbol of every 
« thing which is evil. The eye repre- 
« ſents watchful guard, and juſtice.” [I 
might here add, and is therefore tranſ- 
ferred by metaphor, ſome time with the 
addition of a ſcepter, to repreſent human 
government and Divine Providence. 
„ The drawing the right hand open, with 
« the fingers extended &, ſigniſies the ſupply 
« of human life; the left hand cloſed fig- 
& nifies care and cuſtody of the goods of 
„life. The like reafoning does*in like 


* Shakeſpear uſes the ſame metaphor : 
He had an eye for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 


„% manner 
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© manner tranſlate from the portraits of 
« all other parts of the body, and from 
_ ſpecies of inſtruments, tools, and 
«© weapons.” Toth: s account I may ven- 
ture to add, that under the head of 8g 
. , Kc. come the repreſentation, by 
theſe metaphors, of every ſpecies of office; 
diſtinction of civil claſſes; and of every 
occupation under theſe: likewiſe nume- 
ration and meaſure, as applied to length, 
ſpace, weight, and capacity, in every 
article to which numeration or meaſure is 
applicable. As the mouth is that part by 
which ſpeech is effected, lineal portraits 
of the mouth, iu the various forms it takes 
in enunciation, are uſed (as to me appears) 
to mark the various elements of ſpeech, 
which character I call ral *. As the 
firſt mode of numeration with all people 
is by the fingers, ſo we find a ſyſtem 
of numeral characters expreſsly formed 
on this idea +. But they had other 
methods alſo of numeration, ſpecimens 
of which are found on every hiero- 
glyphick inſcription. It is not only true, 
that the /Egyptians uſed elementary writ- 
ing, but they had two ſorts of theſe 
elements. Thoſe which took their form 
and character from the mouth, I have, for 


diſtinction ſake, called oral. The other, 


. ® Vide Plate D. + Vide Plate C. Part II. 
N 2 which 
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which I conceive to be the ſecrete cypher, 
1 have, for diſtinction ſake, determined to 
call the Ogmian (the ſecrete writing of 
the Druids was ſo called). See ſpecimens 
of this in the upper part of drawing C, as 
copied from hieroglyphic inſcriptions. 


God, the Supream Being, is pictured by the 
only two following ſymbols invariably the 
ſame ; firſt, by a winged globe, or circle, 
ſignifying infinity, unity, activity, and 
ommipreſence : ſecondly, by a globe or 
circle, through which a ſerpent, the ſym- 
bol of life, is paſſant, ſignifying the crea- 
tive, and plaſtick manifeſtation of the firſt 
cauſe, animating and Irie. the ma- 
terial world. 


The preciſe "We of all theſe typical 
characters, however they may differ in 
ſome unavoidable' deviations of execution, 
were originally (when firſt uſed in public 
inſcriptions) fixed and determined by uni- 
verſal concurrence. Since that, they are 
by the laws conſidered as thus fixt, and 
are required to be ſo portraied as they were 
drawn when firſt ſettled, neither better 
nor worſe. Hence that uniformity ob- 
ſervable in all the multitude of exemplars 
which are found in various parts, and are 
ſuppoſed! to have been written in very. 

diſtant 
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diſtant periods. Plato, in his focond dia / 


logue on laws, confirms and explains this 
point &.“ Theſe types and figures, be they 
ſuch as they are, and whatever they are, 
they are formed on the baſis of an inſtitu- 
tion of the government of Ægypt, which 
directs that no ſculptor, painter, or ſtatuary, 
ſhall, under any idea of improvement, 
or on any pretence whatever, preſume to 
innovate in theſe determined forms, or to 
introduce any other than the conftitu- 
tional ones of his country. Hence it is, 
as you obſerve, that thoſe forms and 
figures, which were formed or painted 
hundreds of ages paſt, be they what 
they may, are exactly the forms and 
figures, neither better' nor worſe, which 
are ſculptured and painted at this day.” 


_ Referring to this prefatory explanation, 
I will firſt lay before the ſociety a collection 
of theſe defined and preſcribed characters, 


which repeatedly occur without variation 


* TaZtajtro N Tara dvs ir, x} oro; d xla, a rip is 
Toi; iegor;* mH Taira Bx ifny Ur (wygaPo; Br: anno ook 
oN x; stel atlz e gen #awoTeutrr, u ET 4208 4 
dla d rd malic” £01 iE, out iy rie, OUT" i Hij¼ eu- 
rden. Eroway 9 ewpnoes q rob. 7% Ef reg yt gu rm, 1 re- 
TUTwyuiva (3x d% imo; tri ui co, aN avis) Tay vov deve 
ynuulror our TH ννĩ v, oor” aioxiu 719 airy 0 r dν 


vachia. Plato de Legibus, lib. il. p. 789. 
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in moſt or all of the exemplars of EVP. 
tian picture-writing. See Plate A. In 
the Plate B, I have claſſed ſome of 
theſe under the ſeveral heads to which [ 
ſuppoſe them reſpectively to belong, ac- 
cording to what I collect from Diodorus 
and Plato, In Plate C are given the 
numerals as formed from the fingers ànd 
hands, according to the opinion of Pierius. 


If now common ſenſe, led by theſe 
examples, will examine any of the Ægyp- 
tian picture- written inſcriptions, conſider- 
ing them, as what they are, the moſt an- 
cient exemplars; as the efforts of man in 
the earlieſt, if not the firſt, periods of his 
progreſſive civilization, to expreſs and 
communicate his ideas by viſible types; as 
writing by. pictures, the very pitture-lan- 
guage which he ſpoke; ſuch common-ſenſe 
will be more likely to develope the mean- 
ing of theſe things called hieroglyphics, 
than refined learning will be by tollowin 
the myſtic aſter- thoughts of learned My! 
tagogues, gleaned up from phyſtologick 
philoſophers. | 


* | 

The metaphoric ſymbols expreſſed in 
pictures, are the firſt efforts of a rude not 
the ſtudied deviees of a learned people: 
they are drawn thus not to veil and to 
conceal, 
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conceal, but repreſent to the vulgar eye 
thoſe ideas which they wiſh publickly by a 


publick inſcription, to communicate and 
record, 


This 1s the vulgate writing of all people 


in the firſt periods of their civilization. 


Such hath invariably been the firſt efforts 
to form memorials, records, and regiſters. 
This cannot be otherwiſe, for it is neither 
more nor leſs than the reflected image of 
the * metaphors and ſimilies by which 


they ſpoke. Language is local, and but of 


the moment; when it was meant to com- 
municate to perſons diſtant in place, or to 
future periods diſtant in time; fixt 

manent, palpable and portable, images of 
thoſe ideas became neceſſary. Such before 


the invention of elementary types were 
the ry e picture- writing, commonly 
ed 


called Hieroglyphics. 

I have therefore always thought, and 
am convinced, that we miſtake the Ægyp- 
tian accounts, when we call theſe picture- 
records, written on their obeliſks, and 
other public monuments, Hieroglyphicks. 


If we mean thereby that they contain the 


ſecret myſteries of their religion, and con- 
ceive them to be myſterious ſymbols of 


* Diod. as above. 


N 4 mythology 
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mythology and divinity. The real hiero- 
glyphick, the ſacred and ſecrete writing, 
the 1e o0g AoVog, and lep YPApLLGLT c, the amo 
xpuÞR Yprprara* was elementary, or what 
we vulgarly call, Alphabetick. Whatever 
chance, or Interpoſition of wiſdom, or 
whatever analyſis by reaſoning, may have 
led to the uſe of letters, it is certain, that 
they have no apparent connection with 
the ideas which they are meant to expreſs ; 
and until the /atent rationale of theſe ele- 
ments are tzught, the writing muſt remain 
an impenetrable ſecret. This mode of 

writing by letters, invented by ſtudy, and 
applied to learning, and uſed by legiſ- 
lators, ſtateſnzen, and prieſts, became, and 
was truly the ſecrete and ſacred writing, 
the emoxmpea % 2 VEappaTa2, and Hiero- 
- glyphicks, of thoſe abſtruſe and refined 
Truths, 'of which, while they meant to 
convey the knowledge to the learned, they 
thus kept it ſecreted from the people at 
large. The picture-writing, exhibiting 
xupoaGynws, the actual portraits or types 
of the ideas meant to be conveyed to the 
people, remained the vulgate. When firſt, 
and by what error, this vulgate picture- 
writing was ſuppoſed to be the Hiero- 
glyphicks, iu the ſenſe. above deſcribed, I 
know not; one has but to read the ex- 
planations which the moſt ingenious and 
SL Ea ey CHO oo Y learned 
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learned are able to give of it under this 
idea, to be convinced of the abſurdity of 
the opinion. Horapollo, Pierius, and Kir- 
cher that learned myſtigogue, give ample 
proof, that it is ſo. The great learning 
of the one, and the ingenuity of the others, 
are merely exerted to befool one's under- 


ſtanding. 


I read in direct terms in Herodotus, that 
theologick theorems, expreſſive of the 
abſtrute nature of the inviſible ſpirit, and 
unity, were written in the itz, the n- 
xevpa p, in the ſacred and ſecrete 
letters. And I find further, that the Egyp- 
tians had two ſorts of the elementary 
writing, one of which they called the 
Sacred, the other the Demotick or Civil. 
At the ſame time I do find, in ſome ex- 
preſs and poſitive inſtances, that theſe 
ſacred writings were the elementary or 
alphabetic writing, being expreſsly ſaid to 
be written from the right hand to the 
left, a circumſtance not predicable of pic- 
tures. Herodotus, giving an account of Ns 
one of the ſtatues of Seſoſtris, in Ionia, - *%, 
ſays, that on a line, drawn, from one 0 
ſhoulder to the other, were written theſe. _ 1212 
words (in the ſacred letters of Egypt), 1 4, 
obtained this region by the ſtrength of 
6 theſe arms.“ 5 92 a 


Ther“? 


1. 

There is at this day, or at leaſt was 
when Van Strahlenberg was in Tartary, 
an Hermetick figure, or Terminus, on t 

back of which, like on that of Seſoſtris, 
there is an inſcription m three lines, writ- 
ten in elementary characters, of which he 
has given an engraving. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, at the ſame time, that the general 
run of the Tartar inſcriptions is in the 
vulgate picture- writing. Herodotus alſo 
mentions an inſcription on the pyramid of 
Aſychin, and gives a tranſeript of it, ſaid 
expreſsly to be written in letters. And 
again, he mentions au emblematic ſtatue 
ot Ephaiſtus, with a label, Acyc d yeaju- 
paru rade, expreſſing in letters theſe 
words, Whoever looks to me, let him be 
„ @ thorough Religion t. Diodorus Si- 
culus alſo mentions an inſcription on a 
rock in the mountain Bagiſtan, inſcribed 
by Semiramis, Tupioig ypef,ά n. But with- 
out going to books, recording inſtances of 
infcriptions written Jia coryawy, or in ele- 
mentary letters, we need only refer to the 
obeliſks, and other monuments now exiſt- 
ing, where theſe are actually extant. I 
have made a collection of fome of thefe, 
both oral and ogmian, which you ſee in 
the annexed drawings, C. and D. What 
has led to the idea and opinion that this 
Pidure-writing contained the myſtick and 
955 hidden 
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hidden ſcene of their religion, philoſophy, 
and politicks, has been the mythologick 
and allegorick explanation given to things, 

which the people, from repeated acts of 
veneration, had inſenſibly been led to 
make objects of adoration. The legiſlators, 
prieſts, and philoſophers, ſeeing that the 
unveiling of the ſubject, as mere matter 
of record and human hiſtory, after they 
had been made objects of myſtery and ado- 
ration, would deſtroy all myſtery, and all 
power, took up the people's adopted pre- 
Judices, and grafted thereon Fables of 
Gods and Heroes, and fortned an eſtabliſhed 
Sy/kem 2 Mythology. As the world, in its 
progreſs of civilization, grew more inqui- 
fitive and wiſer, theſe Fables in their turn 
became too groſs to bear in their direct 
ſenſe, the light of common ſenſe. The 
legiſlators and prieſts began then firſt to re- 
ſolve all, by myſtical Enigmas, into a 
Syftem of Phyſiology, expreſſive of the Being, 
Attributes, Manifeſtations, and Operations 
of the firſt active cauſe of all things, act- 
ing on inert and paſſive matter. The Pla- 
toniſts, and more eſpecially the Stoicks, 
were the firſt authors of theſe divine Ro- 
mances. Chryſippùs “, in libro ſecundo, 
vult Orphei, Muſei, Heſiodi, Homeri, 
fabellas accommodare ad ea, quæ ipſe, in 
* Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib, I. fect: 15. 
| libro 
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1 libro primo de qiis immortalibus, dixerat: 

755 Xt etiam det errimi Poetæ, gui hac ne fuſe 
. i Fall. unt, Stoici fuiſſe videantur. 


oem Diggenes Babylonius conſequens, in 
Fee bree. inſcribitur de Minerva, par- 

tum Jovis, originemque, virginis, ad phy- 
1 fologian, traducens, dis) angit a fabula. 

AT ES 5 When theſe Picture-writings, at firſt 


W mere human records of the affairs of man, 
5 | 1 by ectypes, delineated from the 
metaphorick and allegorick phrafes of 
the very language which they ſpoke, were 
firſt wrought into Fables of Mythology, and 
by after refinements, into divine romances. 
of Phyſiology, it was natural they ſhould,” 
"by thoſe who thus explained. them, be 
2 - called the Hieroglyphicks, or ſacred Writ- 
ings. Whereas, in fact, they were, ori- 
gmally only the vulgate; while the ele- 
mentary and letter-writing were, the {tp 
L r ,h mentioned by Hero- 

dotus, and Diodorus Siculus. a 


That there were letters in uſe prior to 
a the time generally aſſigned to them; and 
ee they exiſted amongſt a people, from 
whom, thoſe who were called the inven- 
tors of them. learnt them; may be 
aſſumed. as a clear and decided fact, on the 
teſtimony of Diodorus Siculus *. The 
„ e. hte. 
Pin | 8 
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elementary writing by letthrs;. be TEEN 
known, as being amonglt -the Syrians ; 


that the Muſes however invented; them. 
Now, it is very natural for a Greek writer, 
or a, Grecian tranſcriber, if he had met 
with the word M: ſes *, to convert it to 
Mu fis. From Moſes it is moſt likely the 
Syrians received their knowledge of letters 
be that as it may. Diodorus ſays, that; 
from the Syrians the Phoenicians received 
this invention and practice; that the Phocg 
nicians, making ſome alterations in the © 
forms of the characters, when they com- 
municated them to the Europeans, they 
were called Phoenician. He ſays, in F 
another place, that the letters were at firſt 
called in Greece Phœnician; but that 
being adopted by the Pelaſgi, they were 
after that called Pelaſgic ; and that the 
Thracian Poets wrote in theſe letters. — 
That there were letters amougſt the · Sy- 
rians, as here mentioned, in à period prior 
to what is heard of them amongſt the 


Plieenicians, appears from the ſtory of = 
Semiramis, ordering an inſcription to be 


engraved on ſome rocks of the mputtains 
Bagiſton. Tool Prauuarsy,: The "1 


mony of this itory to the :early,-exilt ne 


* $0 balled from Mos water, referring. 70 800 T ir- 
ee of his being found n. 1 1 * 

+ Lib. ii. fol. '201, | | 
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of Syriac letters, is equally of force, 
whether the ſtory of Semiramis be true or 
not. The reference to Syriac characters is 
rather a ſtronger proof of the actual exiſ- 
tence of ſuch letters then in uſe, if the 
ſtory of that particular uſe of them ſhould 
Hot be true ; for then it appears, that the 
known and undoubted fact of the exiſtence 
of Syriac characters is referred to, in order 
to give ſupport to a fabulous tradition of 
Semiramis, and her inſcription. 


The Egyptians had letters prior to the 
erection of the obeliſks, and of two if not 
three ſorts (beſides their picture- writing). 
They uſed, ſays Herodotus *, two ſorts of 
letters, the one they called the Hiera, or 
Sacred, the other Demotica, or Civil; 
which alſo he contraſts with the elemen- 
tary writing of the Greeks, when he ſays, 
that the Egyptian letters were written 
from the right to the left ; whereas the 
Greeks, on the contrary, wrote from the 
left to the right. The invention of this 
elementary writing is referred to the very 
earlieſt periods of their hiſtory, as it 1s 
aſctibed to Phiot, Thoth, or Taut, 2; eps 
Tyv Tov gol eV YEarry. | | 


Clemens Alexandrinus, who muſt have 
underſtood this matter, living on the ſpot, 
* Lib. ii. c. 36. 255 

gives 


(6 

gives an explicit account of it in the fifth 
book of his Siremata , of which I venture 
to give the following tranſlation. + Thoſe 
who receive their education amongſt 
the Egyptians, learn in the firſt place 
the method of the Egyptian elementary 
„ writing, or letters, which is called the 
epiftolary writing: Secondly, the ſacer- 
% dotal, which the hierographilts, the 
66 8 uſe: Laſtly, as the per- 

fecting of this part of education, the 
Hierogiyphics. This conſiſts of two 
methods; the one is written, by ele- 
ments in direct terms; the other 1s 
« ſymbolic : The ſymbolic may again be 
©. divided into two kinds; the firſt is a 
t picture or direct portrait of the matter 
or thing intended to be deſcribed ; the 
4 fecond is written by metaphorical re- 
e preſentations. This is ſometimes alle- 
« gorized by Enigmas.“ If my tranſ- 
lation be juſt, it deſcribes the fact as it will 
be found to have exiſted. It deſcribes 
firſt the two generical diſtinctions; the 
writing by elements or letters, and the 


* Ab rix' of ue Ae wald fU dH NH A= witilun 70s 
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picture- writing; and next the three ſpecies 
of each genus. Firſt, - the writing for, 
commmon' buſineſs (the demotic, as He- 
rodotus. calls it), next the court-hand, that. 
which the ſacerdotal Scribes uſed ;. and 
laſtly, that which was uſed in the facred, 
engraved inſcriptions, which is to be ſeen, 
to this day on the obeliſques, and other 
public records. The firſt, the Symbolic, 
was applied in actual portraits of the thing 
to be deſeribed; the Second uſed, as Plato, 
expreſſes it, metaphors for deſcriptions ;, 
the Third, which allegorized theſe pictures, 
into ænigmas, which the original writers, 

have already 
explained, as the mere phyſiologic com- 
mentaries, the divine romances, of the, 
learned prieſts : the picture-writing was, 
but of two kinds, the Portrait and Sym- 
bolic. C 


The learned authors differ much about 
this paſſage. Dr. Warburton has written 
an ingenious (but not preciſe) commentary 
on it. Angelus Maria Bandinus “ has 

oted it, and given an explicative tranſ- 
lation; but to my apprehenſion (and there 
fore I give it) the above ſimple and literal 

* De obiliſco divi Cæſaris Auguſti & campi Marti 
ruderihus nuper erato Commentarius, 1750. Cap, v. 
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tranſlation preciſely gives the fact. Several 
.of the letters of the firſt ſpecies of the 
elementary writing, may, I ſhould gueſs, 
be found mixed amongſt the Coptic vul- 
gate. If there were any of theſe ſacer- 
dotal books, regiſters, or records, which 
ſeveral authors mention as written on 
tablets of wood, ſtones, or tiles, or in 
volumes of papyrus ; and as kept facred 
and ſecrete, in the adyta of their temples, 
there might be hopes of- recovering — 
ſpecimens of theſe hierographick elements. 
The elements of the hieroglyphick writ- 
ing ſtill remain in full perfection on the 
vbeliſks, and every other Egyptian inſcrip- 
tion, to point out which fact is one of the 
principal purports of this paper. Both 
the ſpecies of the picture · writing may alſo 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as ſeparately uſed, 
each to its own particular purpoſe, and in 
its own particular uſe. In plates B, C, and D, 
J have endeavoured to claſs the two ſpecies 
of the portrait and ſymbolick writing. 


Dr. Warburton was the firſt writer who 
clearly and explicitly explained the nature 
of this picture-writing, as the natural firſt 
efforts of writing; calculated to commu- 
nicate, not to conceal. He has by cloſe and 
clear reaſoning on the evidence, which 
his learning ſupplied, decidedly proved 

| O this 


E 

this propoſition. As my ideas however, 
on this ſubject, although they ran nearly 
parallel to his, do not altogether coincide 
with them, and, from the opportunities 
which I have had of conſidering this 
practice in fact, go ſomewhat further in 
explanation of it, as alſo differ ſomewhat 
on the point of the coeval exiſtence and 
uſe of the elementary writing, together 
with the plcture in the earlieſt times, 
which he has not touched upon; I ſhall 
here continue my own plan. | 


* - Herodotus * in Euterpe, chapter 125, 
mentions, that an account on record was 
written on one of the pyramids in the 
Agyptian letters; of the amount of the ex- 
pence in radices, onions and garlick, for 
the workmen employed in Buil ing it. 
If the picture inſcriptions found on the 
obeliſks, and on the walls and gates of 
the oldeſt temples, and on the baſes of 
ſtatues, are ſuppoſed to be the oldeſt ſpe- 
cimens now remaining, as undoubtedly 
they are, of this method, the reader will 
nnd the elementary letters always mixed 
With it. I have endeavottfed in plate D to 
claſs theſe elements, or goxtiæ, to their 
365 5 o Pele 1 41445 
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ſpecifick enunciation, I have in the ſame 
alſo given ſome inſtances of theſe elements 
pDPearing plainly to be joined in words. 
1 plate C, part III. fig. 3. I have given 
an exemplar from a very curious hiero- 
glyphic inſcription taken from Norden, 
plate LVIII. wherein the courſe of the 
letters and reading is in the perpendicular 
line, and I think upwards as the tree grows. 
And in figures 1 and 2 of part III. in the 
ſame plate, I have gone further, and give 
two exemplars of actually legible Ta. in 
Etruſcan letters, exactly the ſarfie as the 
letters or elements found on the Aigyptiau 
inſcriptions, Montfaucon, book IV. c. 9. 
plate 28, Engliſh edlt. exhiblts a Roman 
aſſis with a Janus bifrons on one fide, and 
a club on the reverſe, with an infeription *, 
written in letters èxactly the ſame as thoſe 
found on the obeliſks and other Ægyptian 
inſcriptions. Montfaucon thinks it not 
-intelligible, but ſays at the ſame time, that 
P. de Molines reads it from the right to 

the left Oarcela, 


In the third volume of the Supplement, 
B. IV. c. 7. plate 69. Engliſh edit. he 
gives a + quincunx belonging to the king's 
vabinet, which he ſays, ** bas an Etruſcan 
* Vide plate C. part III. fig. 2. 
+ Plate C. part III. fig. 1. . 
O 2 = Word 
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& word round it, which J cannat read.” 
This is plainly likewiſe read from right to 
left, Odieia; here again, I may aſſert that 
every letter in this inſcription may be 

found amongſt the hieroglyphicks. 


It is certain, that in the books aſcribed 
to Moſes, reference is made to hiſtories 
2 to the writing of thoſe books. A 
earned and very ingenious writer, in a 
book * printed and publiſhed at Bruxels 
in 1753, avec privilege, et approbation, has 
diſcriminated, and arranged the feveral 
memoirs from which the book of Geneſis 
was, as he ſuppoſes, litterally tranſcribed. 

he arguments by which he ſupports this 
opinion are ſtriking, if not convincing, 
taken from the repetitions, and diflocated 
anachroniſms ; from the ſpecific uſe of the 
word Elobim in one of theſe, and the ſpe- 
cific uſe of the word Fehovah in another, 
as applied to expreſs the Supreme Being. 
Having diſcriminated theſe ſeveral Me- 
moirs, he compoſes and arranges the whole 
of the book of Geneſis into four columns, 
in which each narrative 1s kept ſeparate. 
and yet ſo, as to ſtand ranged in the ſeries 
* Such is the title page; but I have been informed, 
that this was ſo far. from true, that, inſtead of being 
printed at Bruxelles, under the licence and approbation 


of the government of that country, it was actually 
fecretly printed at Paris. 
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of order, and in the place where it was 
inſerted. By theſe means he accounts for 
all the repetitions, the derangements of 
the Narration, and the anachroniſms 
which have been made matters of objec» 
tion againſt this book. By an attempt to 
prove, that the word Elohim was the only 
word uſed by the Patriarchs; and that 
the word fehovah was never applied till 
uſed by Moſes; he ſhews, how all the 
difficulties, ariſing as objections from the 
reſpective uſe of theſe two words, are re- 
moved; by referring the firſt to the ancient 
Memoirs of the Patriarchs, and the latter 
to the compoſitions of Moſes ; he adduces 
many learned proofs, that writing by 
letters was in uſe and practice before the 
time of Moſes. I could not avoid giving 
here this account of this very curious book; 
but the only uſe | make of it is in con- 
firmation of what I think a fact, that 
writing by elementary charaQters or letters 
was a practice in Ægypt prior to the time 
of Moles, At the ſame time, however, 
that I do not think that Moſes was the in- 
ventor of writing by letters; I think the 
ſtate of the fact is, that he, from the prin- 
ciples, and nature of his Divine Legiſla- 
tion, —— all picture - writing, firſt 
1endered theſe, bitherto ſecrete elements of 
writing, the vu gate. 

| O 3 Moſes, 
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Moſes, who was intimately inſtructeg 
in the: learning of the Egyptians, muſt 
perfectly have underſtood all theſe different 
methods of writing; and having ſeen how 
the picture-writing in proceſs of time led 
both to the groſs and the myſtick idolatry, 
expreſsly and abſolutely forbad the uſe ol 
it, and was the FIRST MAN, OF THIS OUR. 
WORLD, WHO USED THE ELEMENTARY 
OR 'AfLPHABETICK WRITING AS THE vol. 
GATE WRITING. From the Hebrews it 
toon ſpread amongſt the Syrian nations 
bordering on them; and from theſe the 
Phenicians ſoon after learnt it, and com- 
municated it to the people of Europe and 
Africa, with whom they had commerce ; 
and thus the uſe of the elementary cha- 
rafters ſpread over the whole civilized part 
of our hemiſphere. The progreſſive copy- 
ing, by other nations, of the firſt elements 
ed by the Hebrews, is very minutely and 
diſtinctly explained by Dr. Bernard, in his 


table of W re-publiſhed by Dr. 
Morton. oh 


As I have, in my account \given above, 
explained, how firſt the picture-writ 
aroſe into uſe; and as T have here ſuggeſted 
how, from whenes! and by whom, the 
elementary, or alphabetic writing (having 
been _— the ge long the 


ſecret 


„ 


ſecret and ſacred writing) was brought for- 
ward into vulgate uſe; it may perhaps 
neither be diſagreeable, nor irrelevant to 
the purpoſe of this letter, to add an ex- 
planation, according to my ideas of the 
origin of letters, and to give the reaſons, 
as they appear to me, of the forms which 
were given to theſe letters. 


When I firſt * diſcovered (J believe 1 
was the firſt diſcoverer of it) the inicrip- 
tion in the cemetery of the great 1700. 
Pyramid or barrow at New-Grange, I ex- 
amined every alphabet and ſpecimen of 
elementary writing which I could meet 
with, under trial to find out ſomething 
explanatory of it. Thoſe which I did find 
ſimilar to it (allowing for imperfections of 
execution) did convince me that the cha- 
racters were numerals in Phœnician or 
Ethiopian elements: and that the inſcrip- 
tion, now part of the materials only of 
which this barrow was formed, 1s a frag- 
ment belonging to ſomething much older 
than the barrow. In the courſe of this 
ſearch amongſt the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, as they are called, I ſaw, or 
thought I ſaw, lineal portraits of the 


* Vide the Memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries 
zt London, Vol, II. p. 258. 1 
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forms which 1 had obſerved (as may ba, 


read in Ne J.) the organs of ſpeech to take 
in the enunciation of the vowels, and in 
the combined act of articulation. I exa- 
mined theſe by. compariſon of the act of 
enunciation and articulation, in repeated 
experiments, copying /meally, and (if I 
may ſay ſo) literally, the forms which 
the organs of ſpeech take in theſe acts: 


then comparing theſe with the various ele- 


mentary characters as I did and do ſtill 
conceive them to be, which are intermixed 
in all the ſpecimens of Ægyptian inſerip- 
tions, I found in Krohn ocock, Nor- 
den, Mountfaucon 2 I find Gr ince in 
Nieuburh) lineal“ characters (intirely vu- 
noticed by thoſe who pretend to explain 
the hieroglyphics) which correſponded 
exactly to the experiments which I had 
made. Compare therefore firſt the draw- 


ings in the plate (D) with the deſcription 


* There is a very ſi ſingular and curious ſpecimen of 
elementary writing in plate 28, No br. of the The- 
ſaurus Hieroglyphicorum a Muſeo Jett Georgii 
Herewart, ab Hogenberg, 1607. I have not found 
this in any other collection of Hieroglyphics; and as the 
book is a very ſcarce one, I have given a copy of this 
in plate D. Several of the charaQers are exactly the 
ſame as thoſe repeatedly found on Ægyptian inſcriptions, 
except one, which I find in a Chineſe vocabulary, or 
word-book, and have therefore * in — C. part II. 
Chineſe column. | 
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of the forms of the mouth in pronouncing. 
the vowels. A may be deſcribed as formed 
by an elevation of the upper part of the 
mouth, and upper lip ſomewhat angular, 
the point of the tongue appearing. V or U 
founded e is expreſſed and may be de- 
ſcribed by a lowering the under part of the 
mouth, with a like angular form of the 
under lip ſomewhat projected. E or e by a 

arallel ng of the mouth with a cur- 
iner contradiction of the under lip. 
O may be deſcribed by a circular or oval 
aperture of the mouth and lips. I, may 
be deſcribed by a right line deſcending per- 
pendicular or at right angles with the 
mouth, as repreſenting the perpendicular 
ſtroke of the under jaw in enouncing that 
intonation or vowel. As to the variations 
ariſing from the different dwellings of. the 
voice on the broad or minced Au and aa, 
on the long or ſhort E, I, O, or V. 
that does not enter into the analyſis of the 
firſt elements to which the indiviſible 
| ſounds are reducible. Examine next the 
lineal or literal characters which I have 
collected together in plate D, and which 
characters I ſuppoſe to be rangi, elementa 
or yeuununra, and which being ſuppoſed b 
2 "be lineal — of — 
forms and actions of the organs of ſpeech, 
] call OkAL. | 
£3 I have 


I have further ventured to ſet ſome, of. 
zeſe, elementary characters arranged in a 
line with ſome of the known and decided 
ſetters of the ancient alphabets ; not that 
dare prefume to ſay that theſe ſo ar- 
ranged: are decidedly this or that letter: 
but merely to put them forward by ſug- 
geſtion to the more accurate examination 
of literate and learned ſcholars, who un- 
derſtand the ancient eaſtern languages: 
Ihe reaſons for my thus arranging them 
to this or that letter derive ſimply and 
ſolely from my idea of their ee 
more or leſs to ſome lineal forms which 
had in my experiments deſigned. and of 
their repreſenting the contours of the or- 
gans of ſpeech enouncing this or that 
element. | | 


The characters which I ſuppoſe to be the 
| cy her or 1 99 2 der dx Oc, * have wen 
5 C, Ix * | Call theſe C 
from their being preciſely the ſame as the 
ſecrete characters uſed by the ancient Iriſh, 
and called by them the Ogham, which 
colonel Vallency has, by a combination of 
erudition and knowledge peculiarly his 
own, fo accurately explained. 


Whateyer was the real name in the 
Egyptian language of the author of the Art 
of 
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of Writing, he 1s called differently by the 


people of nations foreign to Ægypt; the 


Greeks call him Thoth and Teute; the 
ancient northern people of Europe called 
him Ogham or Och-am, that is, great Ham, 
rendered by the Latins Ogmins. As I am 
rather diſpoſed to believe this to come 
neareſt to the real name of the perſon al- 
luded to in this hiſtory, I have called the 
elementary characters of this ſecrete writ- 
ing the Ogmian. 

Colonel Vallency acquaints me, that 
he has found a deſcription of the Oghan: 
given in Iriſh verſe in the antient bard's 
primiere; and that the courſe of the writ- 
ing is in the perpendicular line; I have ſug- 

eſted tq him an opinion, that if ſo, it ſhould 
2 read upwards, as in addition we read 
the Arabic figures ; w hich matter had be- 
fore ſtruck me as appearing to be the caſg 
of the Egyptian-writing, in many in- 
ſtances; it is a certain fact that the Egyp- 
tians obſerved a different arrangement in 
writing the letters from that which the 
Grecians uſed. Herodotus ſays, that they 
wrote, as he conceived it, from the Fr 
to the left; While the Ep yptians affirmed 
that, althou h it was x reverſe of the 


Grecian method, yet it was from the left 
to the right; 1 know no way of ſteering 


betwixt 
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betwixt theſe two contradictory opinions, 
but in the perpendicular line, which, as 1 
ſay, ſeems to be the order of ranging the 
elementary characters, in ſeveral inſtances 
in the exemplars, given by Kircher, Pocock, 
Norden, Nieuburh, and Mountfaucon. I 
throw this out, however, merely for ſug- 
geſtion to examination. TY 


This paper only means to adduce ſome 
probable account of that analyſis which 
gave to the firſt written elements that pe- 
culiar form which they ſeem to have ori- 
ginally taken. It means alſo to explain 
thoſe reaſons by reference to thofe forms 
as mixt amongſt Egyptian hieroglyphic or 
picture inſcriptions now exiſting. 


Not being myſelf of literature equal to 
the taſk, this little treatiſe wiſhes to excite 
and call forth the induſtry and ingenuity 
of thoſe learned men who are to make the 
experiment whether the orginal Ægyptian 


elementary writing may not be found out, 


and to ſtate the want of information in 
this point as a defideratum. 


As this art of writing by elements, al- 
moſt as ſoon as it was known, and uſed as 
the vulgate writing of one nation, became 
the vulgate writing of the nations adjoin- 
ing, and ſpread itſelf over the whole 
northern and weſtern civilized part of the 
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1 
AÆgean hemiſphere, it ſeems ſtrange, and 
until explained, almoſt unaccountable, that 
it ſhould remain ſo long ſecrete in Agypt, 
that people continuing, even after it was 
vulgate elſewhere, to uſe the picture- 
writing as their vulgate. 


A very curious paſſage in Plato, written 
expreſſly in reſolution of this queſtion, not 
only fully explains the reaſon, but will 
ſuggeſt to the attentive and philoſophic 
antiquary many other ideas worthy his 
moſt diligent reſearch on this ſubject, 


Thoth or Phioth, who is deſcribed as 
the author of many diſcoveries and inven- 
tions uſeful to mankind, never reſted or 
ſtopt until he had brought them to that 
perfection which rendered them it for 
practical application io uſe ; when he had 
carried any of his diſcoveries or inventions 
to that point, he laid them before Tham 

Cham or Ham] who was at that time 
ing of all Ægypt, and held his reſidence 
at Thebes. The ſole point of view in 
which this wiſe king conſidered them was 
their applicableneſs and utility to the good 
of man. Thoſe which upon mature de- 
liberation and examination were proved 
capable of good uſe, he ordered to be 
eommunicated to his ſubjects, that they 
5 ſhould 
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ſhould be inſtructed in theſe arts: Thoſe, 
of whoſe. beneficial uſe he did not receive 
uncontrovertible proof, he rejected, and 
prohibited from being communicated to 
vulgate ufe. If T was (faith Socrates in 
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Plato) to diſcuſs all the arguments on 
all the arts and inventions thus ex- 
amined, I ſhould engage myſelf in a 
long and tedious diſquiſition; but- on 
the ſubje@ of the invention of written 
elements, the following is the ſubſtance 
of what I heard in Ægypt. When Thoth 
came to the explanation of the uſe ot 
this invention. This learning (78:0 
To H) ſays Thoth, O king, will 
render your Egyptians wiſer, and of 


more retentive and deciſive memory. 


The king examining this invention on 
theſe two points, atſwered, My moſt 
ingenious and inventive Thoth, we are 
ſo formed, that one man is more pecu- 
liarly apt and active in the invention of 
arts * works, while another is better 
calculated to judge what benefit or 
damage may derive from the application 
of them to uſe, Vou the father of this 
invention. of letters, have been led b 

your benevolence to conceive of their 
uſe contrary to what would prgve the 


In phædre Platonis. 
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“fact in practice. This written learning 
from an inacuracy and relaxneſs in the 
«& application of memory *, which would 
„ be a natural conſequence of it, would 
„ be more likely to produce oblivion or a 
ceſſation of the act of memory, than aid 
* and ſtrengthen it. For the mind truſting 
<« to theſe alien types exiſting externally, 
« would be leſs careful to fix and re- 
&« member the real ideas internally. You 
% may therefore be ſaid to have invented 
Ha proper remedy for records, but no aid 
4 or benefit to the application or exerciſe 
& of memory. 6 


& Upon the other point of this inven- 
tion being a vehicle of wiſdom or know. 
« ledge, I am afraid it would be more 
& hkely to communicate and convey down 
* to your diſciples, opinions in learning 
* rather than ruth in knowledge. For theſæ 
„ diſciples being by the means of this ve- 
5 hicle, in a ſituation to receive communi- 
cation of many matters without the ſu- 


. * Czſar ſpeaking (Lib. vi. $14. de Bello Gallico) of 
the Druids prohibiung their ſcholars from committing their 

learning and doctrines to writing, although in all other 
matters they applied Writing in common uſe, gives the very 
ſame reaſon for it. Id mihi duabus de cauſis inſtituiſſe vi- 
deutur; quod neque in volgus diſciplinam efferri velint; 
neque eos qui diſcunt, literis confiſos minus memoris 
ſtudere, quod ſere pleri ſque accidit, ut præſidio literarum, 
zchligentiam in perdiſcendo, ac memoriam remittant. 


„ perintefiding 


1 
<< perintending and guiding hand of in- 
« ſtruction; they, that is the bulk of them, 
« would fancy themſelves to have acquired 
« a juſt conception of many things, and 
* to have knowledge, where they have 
<< wholly miſconceived and are intirely ig- 
.** norant; and will become the more obſti- 
% nate and impractical as they will be mere 
„ opinionitts inſtead of wiſe *. Thus far 
is Socrates in Plato ſuppoſed to give in 
this hiſtoric narrative the actual reaſons 
adduced by Tham or Ham; he may how- 
ever, truly be ſuppoſed to give the general 
reaſons aſſigned by the politicians of Egypt 
for not ſuffering the elementary writing 
to be in uſe, and for continuing the picture 
writing ſo long after the elementary was 
become the vulgate in every other country. 
Theſe reaſons derive from deeper ſources 
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Of wiſe palicy (taking. in at the ſame time 
the foundation of their religious eſtabliſh- 
ment) thay wil perhaps:ſttike any of us 
moderns, whole prejudices run a contrary 
why to dh lefireme in communication of 
the art of reading and writing. After this, 
Socrates goes on to give his own reaſons, 
derived from the Principle univerſally - 
adopted by the ancient philoſophers and 
-p6liticians,” thit the higher parts of know- 
ledge, either in philoſephy or politics, 
When mage, vulgate, are moſt likely to 
bg miſunderſtood, and to be perverted. 
When thoſe things which may be ſpoken 
openly, and thoſe which cannot with 
Aafety be vulgately ſpoken, are communi- 
- rated in common to all indifferently, to 
. thoſe who know, and to thoſe, who are no 
proper judges; confuſion certainly, if not 
danger, myſt be the conſequence. Theſe 
. ſentiments. of Plato, if he may be ſup- 
poſed to underſtand the ſubje&, do not 
only prove the fact, that the prifture-writ- 
ing was the vulgate in Agypt ; but alſo 
; give, the grounds on which the wiſdom 
of the AÆgyptians always kept a ſecrete 
elementary writing for the, communication 
of thoſe, things which were fit only for 
the eſoterick neee of the few, while 
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for public communication they continued 
5 uſs the | Fickure- writing as th vulgate. 
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Mich 18, 1781. 


Ruge this paper [hath been read at the 
c Society of Antiquaries, 1 heard of a book, 
aying it down'as a poſitiony that perſons 
born Leaf might not only underſtatid th6ſe 
vho ſpoke to them, but might in their 
turn acquire a cettaih uſe af ſpeech, from 
a decided knowledge of the forms of the 
mouth and actions of the ton gue, which 
are to be diſcerned by the eye, Fand to 3 
» learnt without the ule of the: ear. This 
book is titled, Alphabeti verb naturalis 
Hebraici breviſlima Delinzatis—que ſimul 
methodum ſuppeditat Juxta quem, qui 
ſurdi nati ſunt fic informari poſſint; ut 
non ſaltem alios loquentewintelligant, {ed 
et ipſi ad ſermonis Uforiy' pervehiant — 
in lucem edita. a 
Par F. M. B. ab Helevont, 17155 
Typis AbrahamiLichtenthaleri, A. D. 1667. 
1 5 6 * * 


| 6 
Being told that this book rer the 
/ formation of elementary characters of 
writing from the forms of the mouth, and 
the acts of the organs of ſpeech, much in 
the ſame way as f had done, I was very 
deſirous of ſeeing it: it was in the pot 
ſeſſion of a friend, of whom I borrowed 
it; but found myſelf diſappointed *. The 
author ſuppoſes (as if the tongue was the 
only acting organ which articulated into 
nations) that the letters or elementary 
characters muſt originally have taken their 
form in the ſacred writing of the Hebrews, 
from the inflexions and contortions of the 
tongue, in reſpectively pronouncing each 
element. Theſe, ſays he, indeed, do no 
longer exiſt, and therefore he finds him- 
felf at full liberty to form, and does form, 
his viſual viſionary fpeech, his vox picta 
from 1maginary inflexions, and contor- 
tions of the tongue, which taken in pro- 
file, gives the forms of his alphabet. In 


* Sacra ſcriptura Hæbræorum aliquam habuit cum 
lingus humane motibus fimilitudinem. . . . Fox pita 
ſic primitus inſtituta eſt, ut ficut loquendi organa in- 
ternum animi characterem auribus, ita illa eundem per 
Toquendi organa expreſſum oculis ſubjiciat. Primarium 
autem loquendi organon lingua eſt, e cujvs vario motu 
atque alliſu loquela oritur. Quid ergo, fi loqueia pin- 
genda eſt, aliud pingi poterit quam yaria ejuidem mot io 
et configuratio .. verz carum literarum figuræ 
non àmplius in uſu fant apud J. a 
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the firſt place, there are near two-thirds of 
the letters which are not articulated b 
the tongue. In the next place, as theſe 
forms of the tongue do only give the 
ſhapes of his ſuppoſed letters when it is 
ſeen in profile, I do not conceive how 
- theſe forms are to be rendered viſible, un- 
leſs the ſpeaker hath; not figuratively, but 
literally, a /anthorn yaw, or unleſs: the 
cheek is cut away to lay it open by a 
ſection; and in fact, in the ſpecimens 
which he gives of theſe his letters, he 
goo the drawing of a man's head fo diſ- 
ſected. He gives, however, ſome drawings 
of the openings of the mouth in front, 
as in the act of pronunciation, which are 
nearly the ſame as I have given of the 
mouth enouncing the vowels ; but he does 
not define theſe forms to thoſe ſpecifick 
acts. I could not but think right to take 
notice of this matter in this poſt · ſcript. 


Feb. 2, 1782, having heard of the Rev. 
Mr. Woide, under whoſe care the Oxford 
edition of Labroze's Lexicon Ægyptiaco- 
Latinum ex veteris illius linguæ monu- 
mentis, &c. was publiſhed; who alſo. pub- 
liſhed Scholtz's Grammatica /Egypriaca ; 
I had this day the pleaſure of ſeeing him. 
I experienced in * that openneſs and 
liberality 


„ 
liberality of communication which cha- 
racterizes all men of real learning; he ex- 
plained to me the hiſtory and nature of 
theſe works, which are confined to the 
modern Ægyptian language, uſually called 
the Koptic, or Tune; he explained to me 
a matter very little known, but of which 
he is perfect maſter, the diale& of Upper 
Agypt, called by Jablonſk, the Sahrdic, 
but which he more properly calls the 
Thebaic : he is of opinion, and hope to 
prove, that although the writing com- 
monly called the Copy:c is mixt, eſpecially 
ſince the time of the Ptolemies, with 
Greek letters; yet there are even in the 
moſt corrupt ſome, and in the higher 
manuſcripts many, letters which were ori- 
ginally uſed in the epiſtolographick writing 
of the ancient Egyptians ; that there are 
numbers of words, eſpecially in the The- 
baic dialect, which are pure Ægyptian. 
Animated by a genuine ardor in the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge derived from very un- 
common learning in this branch of ſcience ; 
conducted by particular information in the 
hiſtory of theſe reſcarches and diſcoveries, 
and aſſiſted by very extenſive communi- 
cations on the ſubject, he is in purſuit of 
the revival or reſtoration of the knowledge 
of the Agyptian language; and if he is 
| ſupported and * as he ought to. be, 

. 3 it 
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it may not be deſpaired of: he alſo com 
en to me fg por at which 
e is writing, on the tian language. 
the i of which, 3 
finiſhed, goes to the aucient language and 
hieroglyphicks. I communicated to him 
the tables wherein I have delineated. the 
ſymbols and elements, found in the hiero- 
glyphick inſciptions; He is clearly of 
opinion with t is paper, that the elemen- 
tary writing ſtands in the inſcriptions on _ 
the obeliſks and other, remains of Mgyp- 
tian antiquity : he has not yet gone into 
the analyſis of that ſubject; whenever he 
does, that end, which 1, through defi- 
ciency in a knowledge of the oriental 
languages, muſt have deſpaired of, his ac- 
uaintance with thera, combined with his 
ecial knowledge of the Ægyptian manu- 
ripts, may hope to attain, If the few. 
unconnected words and names ill ſpelt, 
and deformed with prefixed and termi- 
nating additions, ſhould luckily contain 
all or moit of the elements, they may be 
picked out ſo as to become à key to decy+ 
phering the ancient inſeriptions. V bai. I 
have done in., commencement. of | this dif+ 
_ copery, goes but to a few; and theſe are 
deſcribed hy gueſs aud conjecture on com- 
pariſon, rather than in any certain line 
of analyſis. The want of information » 
BE She the 
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the Æoptian language and ſacred writing. 
is fo great a defeft and DESIDERATUM in 
learning, that making, as I do in the 


treatiſe to which this Paper is an appen- 


dix, a review of the ſtudy of antiquities, 
its deſiderata and diſcoveries, I could not 
avoid taking this notice of Mr. Woide's 
very les ed and laborious reſearches, 
which j omiſe. fo fair for diſcoveries in 


— 


this point. Whenever he ſhall publiſh his 
learned Diflertation on the Ægyptian 
Language, the world will ſee much lead- 


ing matter ; their curiolity muſt be raiſed 


in expectation of it, and I hope their in- 


duſtry and exertion will be excited in pro- 
portion, to aſſiſt in the purſuit, 


Since the paper above was read at the 


Society of Antiquaries, J received a letter 


from Mr. Raſpe, expreſſing a defire to com- 


municate ſome ideas which he had con- 
ceived on this ſubject of the hieroglyphics, 
as alſo his views in a project he had formed, 


could he be enabled to effect it, of going 
to Ægypt to inveſtigate theſe matters on 


the ſpot. I have ſeen him on this ſubject, 


and, as far as I am a judge, his ideas have 
a much more conformabſe analogy to the 
nature of picture - writing, refined to a 

5 P 4 ſymbllic 
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Symbolic tranſeript of m ythalo ical doc- 
trines; and bids fairer, if his 1 the right : 


idea 6f 'the right line, to ication 5 
of this involvad myſtical oy han any 
thing which I bade read or ard from . 
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The bierofyphick' writing, © ad 
to his ſcherre of it, in the elements 1 


compoſition of whick he includes both the, | 
pictures and lineal: diagrams unitedly, is 
like Algebra, a ſymbolic written language, 

containing, and expreſſive of the general 
terms of fabſtract Propoſitions, whoſe re- 
lations are marked by li lineal ignis. 2 | 


# 70 
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To give ſorts? ſketch of what I mean, 
when I explain Mr. Raſpe's idea by com- 
paring it to Algebraic writing, J will quote 
Mr. Profeffor ' Saunderſon's Definition of 
Algebra, that it is ** The Art of coinputing 
Y "Symbols," alſo Sir Iſaac Newton's © 
expreſſion, where he f. peaks of the alge- 
braie language; © & ſerinone Latino vel 
, alio quovis, m quo p problema proponitur, 
* trariflatio fiat in ſermonem (ſi ith loquar) 
*algebraicurn, hoc eſt, in characteres qui 
_ <apti ſunt ut nöſtros de ſuancitalum re- 
6 - lationibus dero deſignent.” t. 
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This idea differs from the ſimple notion 
which I have adopted of conſidering the 
Agyptian inſcriptions, as being in part 
merely and diſtinctly the ordinary bul- 


* 


gate picture- writing as uſed by other 


nations; and in part, diſtinct alſo, the ele- 


mentary writing, uſed as the ſecrete writ- 


ing; in which [ think I have ſhewn that 
ſome of the letters may be aſcertained by 
compariſon with the decided elements of 


writing, or letters of other languages. 


Mr, Raſpe's opinion, however, if purtued 
to 1ts full extent of refinement, may, for 
aught I know, ſuit the abſtruſeneſs of this 
Agyptian learning better than mine; and 
I wiſh that this learned and very ingenious, 
but very unfortunate and diſtreſſed man, 
was enabled by the aſſiſtance of the ge- 
nerous to purſue this reſearch ; as alſo 
many others, in which he hath made great 
progreſs ; particularly his analyſis and ex- 
plication of our Dem's Day- Go. I with 
that by ſome method of ſubſcription he 
could be engaged and ſupported in carry- 
ing into execution a work for which his 
practical knowledge in the Saxon, Deutſch, 
French, and Engliſh languages, as well 
as his general grammatical learning, pecu- 
larly Hits him; viz. an etymological 
Dictionary of our language, ſhowing its 

agnation 
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the ori Sil neral language northern 
E by 3 as Aſo its * and dialects 
as they ariſe in part from. variations in 


pronunciations, and in part from the . 5 


and indecifive uſe of l 
racters 1 in Writintz 
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Memoire. — Being a Narrative of the In- 
' wveſtigations and Diſcoveries made on the 
Subject of the Triremes, Quadriremes, 


and Quinqueremes, of the Ancients, of | 


the Nature of Row-Gallery, of the pofti 

the. rawers —— of RR by — 
theje Veſſels were rowed, by LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL MELVILL. Communicated to 
Governor PowNALL, May 15, 1781. 


THIS: narrative ſtates, that the Ge- 
„ neral, while in the Weſt Indies, ſe- 
veral years ago, had many repeated diſ- 
cuſſions with the officers of the navy on 


the ſubject of the ancient War-gallies, par- 


ticularly: reſpecting the manner of their 
being rowed, that he found the officers 
unanimouſly of opinion, that the Triremes, 
the Nyadriremes, and the Quinqueremes, 
could never be ſo conſtructed as ro admit 
of more than one row, bank, or tire, of 
oars on each fide, as in the Mediterranean 
1 uſe; and that if the con- 

ruction of the veſſel could be made to 
admit more, that it would be impracticable, 


nay 


(„ 

nay impoſſible, for more than one row to 
work at one time: That the difficulty, not 
to be overcome, aroſe from the impracti- 
cability of the angle of the poſition of 
the oar, and from the length ſuch oar muſt 
have in any row except that 'whoſe ports 
for the oars were at the firſt practical 
height from the water: That therefore 
theſe veſſels of war having, according to 
this notion, but one.row of oars on each 
ſide, muſt have received their name from 
their having three, four, five, or more 
rowers poſted to each oar. The General, 
deferring to the practical knowledge of 
theſe profeſſional gentlemen, formed his 
opinion upon their authority, that this 
muſt have been the caſe. He ſet himſelf 
ta inveſtigate the ſubject for confirmation 
of this opinion on fact, as he ſhould find 
that fact to turn out in the deſcriptions. of 
ſea fights, and of other naval tranſactions, 
as given by the ancient authors, particu- 
larly Polybius, Cæſar, Livy, and Florus. 
The iſſue of this reſearch obliged him to 
relinquith his opinion, which he had taken 
up upon authority as above; the deſcrip- 
tions, accounts, and facts, in theſe au- 
thors, evinced moſt evidently that thefe 
Triremes, Quadriremes, DQuimqueremes, &c. 
were reſpectively fo denominated, from 
the number of rows, banks, or tire of 
; 3 oars, 


LS 
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dars, which they had on each fide, and 
not from the number of men poſted to 
each car: on the contrary, it appeared 
that each oar was worked by one rower 
only. -- Although this point was clear and 
evident; yet he had not been able to de- 
termine, with any ſatis factory conviction, 
what could be the poſt and poſition of the 
rowers, or what had been the manner of 
arranging the ſeveral banks or tire of oars 
and rowers within theſe veſſels. The 
placing them on the ſides above each other 
ſeemed to be ſubject, according to all the 
ſchemes of modern writers which he had 
eruſed, to inſuperable inconveniences, 
he unmanageable length and weight of 
the oars, that muſt have been required for 
the upper tires even of Qyadriremes and 
Qurnqueremes (not to ſpeak of loftier 17 
- of greater rates, which have been ſeveral 
times uſed) muſt have rendered the work- 
ing of them impracticable; the placing of 
the different rowers” fo in ſeats on this 
plan as not tb obſtruct each other, ſeems 
impoffible: the great ſpace which they 
muſt have occupied ſeems incompatible 
with all ideas of naval architecture to avoid 
that difficulty; the unfavourable angle on 
the ſinp's fide with which they muſt have 
. rowed; and laſtly, the difficulty and danger 
with which the rowers muſt have aſcetided 
* to, 
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to, or dit upon the /edilia,. or ſeats, cloſe 
to the upright ſides, when the, galley had 
@ rolling motion, ſeems to be what 
neither the principles nor the, practice of 
- mechanics could admit. The mot 
theſe difficulties. had baffled all, the en- 
deavours at ſolution, which had been uſed 
by many very ingenious and learned 
writers, for ſome centuries, paſt, in their 
experiments to determine what was the 
true arrangement of rowers in the ancient 
gallies, Mortified ih theie diſappoint- 
ments in this line of his reſearches, and 
deſpairing of all hopes of obtaining an 
explanation eee authorities, he re- 
ſolved to try what: he could do by the 
unprejudged uſe of his own waſon, a re 
- ſource which he had availed himſelf, of in 
bis inveſtigation of ſome other DESIDERATA 
reſpecting the ancients, He therefore ſet 
himſelf to confider what muſt have been 
the chief object of the Ancients in railing 
their war- galſies from one row of oars on 
each ſide, as they appear to have at firſt 
only had, up to 2, 3, 4. 5, and more 
rows. It occurred to him, that it muſt 
have been mainly for the fake of rapidity 
in their movements; and. that, to obtain 
this purpoſe, the indiſpenſable requiſites 
were, that the arrangement of the rowers 
within each ſide ought to have been ſuch, 
as 


99 
as to admit of the greateſt number poſſible; 
| elk they could fave been 'fo — * 

not to impede each other; that they 
ſheuld be enabled to row to the beſt ad- 
vatitage; and that their oars even for the 
higheſt tires both in reſpect to length and 
Weight ſhould be ſufficiently manageable: 
from theſe grounds THE DISCOVERY im- 
mediately reſulted to him which was, that 
by a combination of two obliquities' be- 
tween the galley, and a rowers- gallery run- 
ning along its. waiſt part, projecting out- 
wards from a ſmall diſtance above the 
water's edge, with an angle of 45, and 
rows of horizontal ſeats of about two feet 
in length, fixr obliquely upwards from 
the bottom of this Salley” againſt 'this 
obliquely projecting part of the fide, with 
no more ſpate betwixt them in all ditec- 
tions, than ſhould be found neceſſary for 
the free movement of men when rowing 
together, a QNincunx, or chequer - order 
would be formed with = the 33 
tioned requiſites, to the hi egree o 
ibrantags 'which could cer conſiſtent 
with each other. This would alſo at the 
ſame time be free from all the oppoſite 
diffieulties, inſuperable as was proved, 
until this Doulkrubtion was ittagined, which 
from a defect in the principle of * 
had not been — — KR 


* 
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become both intelligible and entertaining 
to him. That in Italy, where he travelled 
in 1775 and 1776, he found none of the 
Literati and Antiquaries (with whom he 
converſed) acquainted with this ſubject, 
nor indeed with any other naval or mili- 
tary points of antiquity, however learned 
and ingenious ſome of them ſhewed 
themſelves to be in other branches of an- 
cient literature. He conceived, that their 
want of ſucceſs in diſcovering the true 
conſtruction of the ancient row gallies had 
not only been owing, in a great degree, 
to the want of uſing a proper principle of 
inveſtigation, together with their igno- 
rance about ſhipping and ſea matters in 
general; but likewiſe to the form of their 
own gallies, ſo often before their eyes, and 
having only one row of oars on each ſide; 
and alto to the imperfectneſs of many of the 
coarſe Baſſi Relievi, and ſmall coins, bear- 
ing images of ſmall row gallies, but with- 
out ſhewing clearly either the obliquity of 
the ſides, or the ſeparation of the oars 
from them; which would indeed have 
been an exceeding difficult work at firſt, and 
much too nice to have remained to this day. 
On ſeveral pieces of ſculpture however, par- 
ticularly at Rome, he found the figures 
of row gallies, or parts of them, with 
the oars repreſented as coming down from 
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oar holes diſpoſed chequerwiſe. In the 
Capo di Monte Palace at Naples, he not 
only ſaw, on the reverſe of a large Medag- 
//one of the emperor Gordianus, the figure 
of a Triremis with three rows each of 14 
or 15 oars, very diſtinguiſhably, flumg 
chequerwiſe from an oblique fide, accord- 
ing to the model he had before conſtrued; 
but he alſo obſerved, in the king's col- 
lection of ancient paintings on pieces of 
Stucco or plaiſter, at Portici (which had 
been brought from Pompeii) the figures of 

ſeveral row gallies, one or two of which, 
by prefenting the ſtern part, ſhewed both 
the obliquity of the ſides and the rows of 
oars reaching to the water, in the ſame 
manner as in the model above-mentioned. 


Ne IV. 
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Diſertation on the ancient CHARIOTH; the 
Exerciſe of it in the Rack; and the 
Application of it to real Service in WAR. 


TromMas Powx ALL to RichAR D BERENGER. 


EE deſeriptions of the Military 
7 Chariot, which one meets with in 
the ancient poets and hiſtorians, referring 
to a thing of common uſe and notoriety, 
might indeed become, to thoſe who were 
converſant with the thing itſelf, ſuffi- 
ciently explanatory of the peculiar uſes, 
properties, and actions ſpecified; but, to 
a reader, in theſe diſtant days, when the 
thing no longer exiſts, they are too vagus 
and obſcure; not to want a regular, tull, 
and diſtinct explanation. 


In ſearehing through the ſcholiaſts and 
annotators, we find nothing preciſe and 
ſatisfactory; and the drawings from coins 
and marbles leave us equally uninformed 
as to particulars. "Theſe ſeldom mark any 
particulars of the harneſs or carriage, or 
of the manner of joining the horles to T 

Es Q 2 t 


difficulty of underſtanding any deſcription 


6 


It was not the intention of the artiſts, 


who wrought theſe deſigns, to mark the 
detail. It was ſufficient that they charac- 
teriſed the ſpecific action meant to be ex- 


hibited. Beſides this, their inattention in 


theſe general deſigns to the minute rules 
of perſpective added confuſion to inde- 
ciſion. | Nel 


In conſequence of this ſtate of darkneſs 
and doubt, I put together, on a few ſheets 
of paper, all the paſſages which in the 
courſe of reading had occurred to me on 
this ſubject, with ſuch remarks as the pre- 
ſent moment ſuggeſted : and 1 did it with 
a view of trying how they might elucidate 
each other; and as I ſoon found, as further 


opportunities occurred to me, that there 


were ſeveral marbles and coins which 
afforded ſpecimens of parts, ſome in one 
particular, ſome in another, of this ſub- 
jet, I formed the deſign of comparin 


the deſcriptions in theſe paſſages with ſuch 


repreſentations of this equipage as I might 
hereafter meet with in coins or marbles, 
or drawings made from them. 


- The reſult of this inveſtigation enabled 
me to draw up ſuch a particular detail of 
this military equipage, as left me in no 


Or 
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or narrative which I met with of the uſe 
or application of the chariot, either in 
war, or in the race. 


In treating the ſubject, I ſhall avoid that 
parade of literature, which crouds the 
margin with quotations, and ſhall confine 
myſelf ſolely to the reſult of my in- 
quiries, referring, in my aſſertions, to ſuch 
authorities only, and in my deſcriptions to 
ſuch paſſages only, as are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the explanation. 


The ancient military chariot had but 
two Wheels. The height or diameter of 
theſe, in no inſtance that I have met with, 
exceeded the height of a man's knee. 
There are ſome inſtances of theſe wheels 
being of one plain diſc, firmly compacted 
with iron; but the common form was 
ſuch as our wheels of the preſent day 
bear, having ſometimes four, ſometimes 
ſix, and ſeldom more than eight ſpokes or 

- Fadtiz the fellies being armed or ſhoed 
with braſs. e 
The uſual length of the Arelitree was 
ſeven feet * in carriages of burden, as 
well as in thoſe of war, drawn by one 


* Heſiod. | | 
E323  - * - 
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yoke or pair of horſes. Wher there wete 
more horſes abreaſt, the axle extended to 
the extreme breadth of the whole rank, or 
at leaſt to the interval between the outſide 
horſe, and that next to him. There is a 
particular deſcription- of this matter in the 
Military Chariot, deſcribed by Xenophon : 
„They had ſtrong compact wheels that 
8 could not eaſily be broken, and long 
« axle-trees which would not be liable to 
«© an overturn.” This dimenſion of the 
wheels, and this length of the axle-tree, 
accounts for every action of the chariot, 
which would be ' otherwiſe inexplicable ; 
namely, the driving in full career upon all 
kinds of ground, over heaps of arms and 
ſlaughtered bodies, without being expoſed 
to (otherwite a common accident) an over- 
turn. It is from this length that we meet 
with deſcriptions of the + axle groaning 
under the weight of two ſuperior heroes. 

It is this length of the axle which allows 
room for ſuch a breadth in the car, as 
gives ſpace for a warrior to ſtand and act 
on either ſide the driver. But this matter 
is put out of diſpute by the examples to 
be found in the ancient coins and marbles; 
you there ſee the wheel on the ſame per- 


ſpective baſe with the outſide horſe. The 


bs Xenophon Cyropœd. lib. vi. 7. 
t Iliad, v. 938. ; 


head 
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head of the axle was capped with a nut 
or box, to ſecure the wheel upon it, which 
nut was uſually in the form of a Lion's or 


Leopard's head. 


The Temo, or pole, called by the Greeks 
Pisos *, was fixed to the axle-tree, and 
tied to it by two ſtrengthening cheek- 


pieces, as at c an fig, B, which I have taken 


from profeſſor Scheffer de Re Vehiculari ; 
this form is confirmed by ſeveral paſſages 
deſcribing it. The end next to the axle- 
tree is therefore called the furca, or, in 
Greek, LTypve and d. Cu or. The other 
end, which lay upon the yoke, was called 
expos +, and by Curtius, ſummus tems ; 
that the temo was inſerted into the axle- 
tree, is plain from Ovid I deſcribing the 
wreck of Phaeton's chariot ; . 


Illic frens j acent, illic temone revulſus, 
Avis —. 8 


The body of the chariot was fixed upon 


this part where the axis and the temo 


united, and ſo ſtrongly were all compacted 


together, that while we frequently read of 
the yoke's being torn off from the temo by 
the violence of accidents, yet we never 


* Iliad, v. 729. + Ibid, 


Q 4 meet 


t Metamorph. lib. ii. 
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meet with an account of the temo being 


wrenched off from the axis, except in the 
one inſtance of the net of the ſun 
driven by Phatton, 


At the other end, there was either a 
ole through the ſolid body of the pole 
(or a ring affixed to it) through which a 
pin (tet erect in the middle of the yoke) 
paſled im the harheffing the horſes by this 

oke to the chariot, as will be ſeen” pre- 
tently.- This hole or ring, (5m fg. B 0 
is called by Homer, Iliad xxiv. 272, h. 
In the original uſe of theſe chariots, each 
pair or yoke of Horſes were harneſſed to 
the chariot by a ſeparate temo or pole.— 
When there were one pair there | was 
only one temo. When two or more yoke, 
two or more poles. In the firſt caſe, the 
temo was fixed in the middle of the axis 


as: before- mentioned; in the ſecond caſe, 


the two temones were ſo fixed as to leave 
two fourths of the whole length between 
them, and one fourth towards each end of 
the axis. There is in one of Mr. Ha- 
milton's drawings from the ancient Tuſean 
urns and vaſes, Plate 130, vol. I. an ex- 
ample of this caſe, where each temo forms 
each fide of the frame of the body of the 
chariot. When there were three pair or 


yoke of horſes abreaſt, of which allo there 


are 


are inſtances in che 9 tos, &c. 
there is ſuppoſed to be three temones: you 
will in, Xenophon read of Tpupupog ex 
r Nu, and 0X) GpupLog- But you muſt 
not underſtand that in all theſe inſtances, 
and in all caſes, the ſeveral yokes, or pair, 
were abreaſt; in ſome inſtances, they 
were a- head of each other, with a remone 
perpetuo. The length of the temo was 


accommodated. to the length of the horſes, 


leaving no more ſpace between the hind 
— of the horſe and chariot, than was 

fficient for the horſe to move his hind 
logs char of the eng 


The Carviazethus. deſcribed, the Body 
of the chariot. comes next under conſi- 
deration : in the firſt place, it is: clear that 
in the military equipage the body was not 
a ſeparate diſtinct part moveable, but fixed, 
and actually a part of the whole com- 
pacted together inſeparably, as is above 
ſaid of the example in Mr. Hamilton's 
drawings. The body of the chariots of 
ſtate and parade were moveable, ſo as they 
were taken off from the carriage and ſet 
carefully by, when not in uſe, and only 

ut on and hung by braces, when wanted 
For uſe, as we read of Priam's chariot in 
the 24th book of the dliad. The carriage 
1s s there called aa, and the body wei. 
All 


„ 
All thoſe chariots which we read of in 
Homer, as being ſo occaſionally hung on 
upon, or with braces, are of that ſort; 
but in the military chariot, the body and 
the carriage were but different parts of the 
ſame, one inſeparate compacted whole. 
We find that, when Pallas returned from 
the engagement, the body of her chariot 
13 not taken off from the carriage, but the 
Whole appears ſet up inclining againſt the 
wall *.' When Jupiter returns from the 
battle to Olympus, the whole appara is ſet 
upon a baſe or altar. Whereas Priam's 
chariot 1s an example of the firſt ſort, as is. 
that of Juno mentioned in the fifth book 
of the Iliad ; where, being a ſtate or pa- 
rade chariot, it is ſaid of the body, called 
Npgos, that egen. 


Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving Throne. | 


The carriage is there called 2x0. Although 
theſe parade chariots might be ſo hung 
upon braces, and fixed occaſionally an the 
carriage; yet thoſe uſed in war, and in the 
race, could not have ſtood the violent 
ſhocks to which they muſt have been 
liable, if they were not firmly compacted 
and fixed; and they appear ſo to be 1a all 
the examplars which I have ſeen, 


„ lliad, lib, vii. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Profeſſor Scheffer has deſcribed the 
arts of the body of the chariot with the 
exactneſs of a mechanic, yet he has not 
touched upon the article of the hanging or 
bracing it upon the carriage: nor has he 
taken 'any notice of the difference above 
deſcribed, between the Parade chariot thus 
braced on, and the Military chariot, The 


form of the body of the chariot is ſo well 


known, that it would be a mere waſte of 
words to deſcribe it, and a needleſs ex- 

nce to give a drawing of it, Iwill only 

obſerve, that the front of the body was 
made breaſt high, and rounded like a 
ſhield, ſo as to anſwer to the driver the 
purpoſe of that defgece, and was for that 
reaſon called 457: xn, or the ſhield part. 
The ſides of the chariot ſloped away back- 
wards almoſt to the bottom, or floor of 
the body, but differently, and by various 
lines in different bodies. The hinder part 
was open, and although not _ from 
the ground than the height of a man's 
leg, yet there was ſomething of a ſtep to 
it called lte. Whether the body of 
the chariot was extended in breadth to the 
full extent of the axle-tree, is no where 
ſpecified; I think that in no caſe it ex- 
— further than to the interval between 
the two outermoſt horſes. However, from 
the uſe made of it in actual ſervice, it 


muſt 
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muſt have been of a breadth ſufficient to 
allow the officer to ſtand either on the 
right or left of. the driver, as the nature 
of the ſervice ſhould require : on the coins 


and marbles we find the officer ſometimes 


on the en ſometimes on the left: in 
the impreſſion of a coin given by Scheffer, 


the officer is on the left hand; in a baſſo 


releivo in the church of St. Felix at Spa- 


latro, as publiſhed by Mr, n. the 


officer is on the right. 


The bodies Hyperteria or Capſas, uſed 
in the race, were merely adapted to the 
carrying one perſon; the difference of 
theſe are plainly diſcepgable i in the various 
deſcriptions of them. There is in ſome 
of the exemplars of the chariots in the 


race, an appearance of the charioteer's 


being bound or braced in by a belt, or 


| ſomething: like it, which may perhaps 
have been of uſe in that caſe ; and indeed 


me of the accidents which we read of 
in the race, ſeem to confirm this ſuppo- 
ſition. But this could not be the caſe in 
military ſervice, for neither the actions 
nor the accidents 1 in battle, ſo frequently 
deſcribed, , could have been ſo performed, 
or have ſo happened, if the charioteer, or 
officer. en in the chariot, were ſo tied 
in. I refer to ſuch actions and accidents, 

3 as 
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as the officers diſmounting and remounting, 
and tumbling headlong to the ground out 
of the chariot when ſlain. 


The next conſideration will be to ex- 
amine the harneſs of the horſes, and the 
manner af tackling them to the yoke, and 
of fixing the Yoke to the Temo of the car- 
riage. The only parts of harneſs which 


J have met with in reading, or ſeen in 


drawings, are the collar and body-girth : 
the one called xiradvu *; the other Maxrxa- 
Ares, The Lepadna, or Collar, was a 


thick broad leathern belt, conſiſting to all 


appearance of ſeveral folds ſtuck together, 
and bound at the edges; ſo cut and ſhaped 
as to fit the neck and breaſt, without preſ- 
ſing or pinching in one part more than 
in another, when buttoned on. This 
collar, and the manner of buttoning it, 
may be ſeen in the drawing, (Fig. C a,) 
taken partly from the horſes over the great 
gate of St. Mark's church at Venice, and 


partly from a baſſo relievo in the temple 


of Jupiter at Spalatro. The ſame collar, 
with ſcarce the leaſt change of form, may 


be ſeen in numberleſs examples, although 


not perhaps with the ſame diſtinctneſs. 


& Iliad, V, 729. 
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( 254 ) : 
The body-girth, or Maſtaliſtris, (Fig 
C,) was allo a broad leathern belt; this 


alſo may be ſeen in almoſt every exemplar 
cf the chariot and horſes, 


Both theſe were fixed to the yoke which 
lay upon the withers (F. C: c.), bound 
to it by the ſubjugia or jugalia lora. The 
collar was more particularly applied in 
drawing, the latter in keeping ſteady; and 
ſtopping the carriage. From the manner 
in which the horſes were harnefled to the 
yoke, no other tackling. was neceſſary, 
or ever uſed, unleſs ſome trappings or 
ornamental additions; but, ſtrictly tpeak- 
ing, the cellar, girth, /ora jugalia, and 
yoke, were all the harneſs properly fo 
called. L | 

The yoke or jugum was of wood, of 2 
length ſufficient to reach from the withers 
of one horſe to thoſe of the other, leaving 
a proper diſtance between them for the 
temo. It was of ſuch a breadth, and fo 
curved and hollowed in its form, fig. A, e, e, 
that the reſpective ends which reſted on 
the Aopoc, or withers of each horſe, might 
lie there with eaſe to the horſe, and 
with ſecurity to the carriage. Each end 


* See fig. E. 


of 


( 255 ) 
of the yoke was variouſly carved and or- 
namented. The middle part of this yoke 
was ſo curved, fig. Ad, and hollowed, as 
to receive (the «xpoc) the end of the temo, 
which was laid upon it. In the middle 
of which concavity a pin or peg called by 
Homer * twp, fig. A a, was fixed ere, 
ſo as to paſs through either the ſolid body 
of the head of the temo, or through a 
ring called by Homer xpizog, affixed to the 
end of it. I have taken notice of this 
hole or ring in ſpeaking of the tems. 
When the temo was affixed as above to 
the yoke, it was faſtened and bound to it 
by the long leather thong called Zeuyc- 
dio uos; Or meſſabos. The length being ge- 
nerally betwixt fifteen and eighteen feet; 
that mentioned by Homer is nine cubits, 
or thirteen feet and a half. This thong 
was of crude or white leather, in order 
that it might be more pliant in its liga- 
tures. That theſe ligatures might be ſe- 
cured againſt ſlipping or giving way, the 
yoke had three or more grooves, fg. A cc, 
or niches cut in it, called 9wpaxu, in which 
this thong Is ſunk in the tying ＋. There 
were alſo affixed upon the yoke, hooks or 
rings, (Fig. Abbb b) called obxeg, through 


* Tliad, xxiv. 
+ Ibid. v. 269. EZ oli ot a nb. 
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which, ſays Euſtathius, the * reins which 
guided the horſes were paſſed. The draw- 
ing in the plate will beſt deſcribe this 
Jugum, for every part of which there is 
ſufficient authority even in this, paſl 

alone of Homer. The method of har- 
neſſing the jugal horſes was as follows: 
The — firſt put on upon the horſes 
the lepadna or collar, and the maſkaliſtèris, 
or body-girth. They then laid the yoke 
acroſs their necks upon the lophos or 
withers, where it was tyed to the lepadna 
and maſkaliſteris by the jugalia lora . 
He then brought them thus yoked to the 
chariot, and laid the pole of the chatiot 
upon the yoke, paſſing the eſtor through 
hs krikos, the hole or ring at the end of 
it, after which he bound (Fig. D,) both 
firmly together, tying them trebly or:three- 
fold I on each ſide, < Fig. Ca). Auer 


* POT the ates gems, Vol. II. Claſs 2. 
Table 26. No I. is the Achilles in prælium revertens ; 
in this repreſentation are ſeen the unte, or rings, 
through which the reins ran, WY as Fan. en 
them. 

+ It appears from Homer, in the paſſage above cited, 
that this was done in the ſtable before the jugum was 
fixed to the temo ; but the uſual way was, after having 
harneſſed the horſes, to tye the jugum to the temo, 
and then bring the horſes to the j gn © thus fixed, and 
tackle them to the jugum. | « 


1 Homer, big oth 
which 


(up 3 


which the reins, coming from the horſes? 
head, were paſſed through the rings 
fixed upon the yoke . In a baſſo relievo 
on a ſepulchral urn, exhibited in Pira- 
neſi, there is an exemplar of the act of 
harneſſing the horſes to the jugum. If the 
reader is curious enough to turn to the 
paſſage above cited from Homer, of which 
I have made ſo much uſe in this deſcri 

tion, as alſo to that in the fifth book of 
the Iliad, v. 719,—and to refer his eyes 
to the + many examples which he may ſee 
in drawings from antiquities (many very 
fine examples of which he may ſee in Mr. 
Adam's drawings from the remains at 
Spalatro ; two in the compartments of the 
frize of the temple of Jupiter, and one in 
a baſlo relievo in the church of St. — 
he will find every thing moſt minutely 
confirmed, which I have above deſcribed : 
he will ſee from this deſcription of the 
harneſſing the horſes to the chariot, the 
reaſon why no traces or harneſs, according 
to our idea of ſuch, are ever ſeen, and why 
even the pole or temo is ſcarce, if ever, 
ſeen }.—This deſcription of the manner 


* "Hvia Al t\iQactk. Homer, Book V. v. 583. 

+ Vide plate 43 and 117, of ancient monuments, 
publiſned by Abbe Winkelman ; theſe I have ſeen ſince 
the firſt publication of the above. 

af 


3 See fig. E. 
R 


1 
of aff xing the yoke to the temo or pole, 
and of harneſſing the horſes to the yoke, 
will explain every paflage that occurs in 
common reading, ſo far as relates to the 
bijugæ, or chariots drawn by a pair, or one 
yoke of horſes. 


Before I proceed to the more mixed 
kind of equipage, I will juſt mark, as 1 
paſs, that the ancients ſometime uſed car- 
riages drawn by one horſe, which had 
ſhafts as our preſent common carts have; 
which fhafts were tackled to the collar or 
Lepadna, in the ſame manner as at this 
'day; how the weight of the ſhafts and 
carriage were ſupported, I have no 'where 
ſeen or read. The only inſtance which I 
. remember, at preſent, to have ſeen of this 
fort of carriage, does not patticularize the 
manner in which this weight 'was born. 
The reader will find the inſtance which I 
refer to in one of the paintings found at 
Herculaneum; it repreſents a groteſque, or 
emblematic carriage, being one of thoſe 
. fingle cars drawn by a hawk or parrot, 
and driven by a graſshopper. Here, as in 
the drawing from the Tuſcan vaſes, the 
ſide pieces of the floor or Türe of the 
' body of the chariot - continued make the 
ſhatts, W 

1 


„ 

it has been remarked above, that the 
ancients, in the moſt early uſe of the 
Chariots, uſed as many poles as they had 
yokes, or pairs of horſes in the carriage 
abreaſt ; but this was not always fo, for 
we read in Homer, in the caſe of Achilles's 
chariot, of an additiorial extrajugal horſe ; 
as alſo in that of Priam's chariot, of two 
extrajugal horſes. I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to deſcribe the manner in which they 

harneſſed thoſe extrajugal horſes, when 
they uſed one or two additional harneſſed 
in this manner. It was very ſimple, and 
will therefore be the more eaſily explained 
and underſtood: It appears that the an- 
cients wiſely ſtudied, in theſe armaments, 
to avoid every unneceflary matter that 
might become the occaſion of embarraſſ- 
ment or entanglement in the execution. 


As to the harneſs of this extrajugal 
horſe, it does not appear that any other 
was uſed (as rh: not neceflary) than 
the lepadna or collar. For this horſe bore 
no part of the weight of the chariot, nor 
was he in any way concerned in ſtopping 
it, but ſimply for drawing ; and he drew 
by a trace called dung, inſtead of a pole. 
This 4m» is ſeen, beſides the temo, in 

late 130, of vol. I. of the drawings of 
| Mr. Hamilton's Tuſcan vaſes. Thus trace 

Ss was 
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1 
was  eFtended, between the jugal horſe 
and extrajugal horſe, from the Hanoi to 
the axis. It will appear that this pareoria 
was. not attached to the yoke, but was 
ſimply a trace by which the collar of the 
extrajugal horſe (called therefore Ilapyopos) 
was joined to that of the next jugal horſe. 


In the mſtance of three horſes harnefled 
to the chariot of Achilles, lent to Pa- 
troclus, we read that after Automedon had 
harnefled the two immortal ſteeds, Zanthos. 
and Balios, under the yoke, he harnefled 
Pedaſos by the Haenegia, or extrajugal 
traces. This extrajugal horſe was called, 
from this particular harneſs, Tlzaycpoc, or, 
from the long trace by which he drew, 
called Le iges Lepovogs or LepaPoposy which 
the Latins tranſlated ſunalis. | 


The effect of the aecidents which be- 
fell this horſe, as deſcribed by Homer, 
proves that this horſe was not harneſſed 
to the yoke, He ſays, that upon this 
horſe's being wonnded and falling down 
dead, the jugal horſes were diſtracted; or 
drawn aſunder as far as the yoke would 
permit without breaking, for although 
the yoke creeked with this ſtreſs upon it, 
it was not broken, nor were either of the 
horſes ſeparated from it. The coupling 

keins, 


a 


reins, called by Virgil, cancordia frena, 
were confounded and entangled. But the 
moment that this extrajugal horſe was 
{ſeparated by cutting the trace, the jugal 
pair ſtoed again in their due order, and the 
reins were righted. If the traces by which 
this extrajugal horſe was faſtened had been 
any way tackled to the yoke, he muſt, by 
his falling, have pulled both the horſes 
the ſame way, and not aſunder; but by 
his pulling them aſunder, it is clear that 
he was joined by the harneſs to the horſe, 
and not to the yoke, as I have above de- 
| ſcribed, drawing by a trace which paſſed 
between this outſide horſe and the jugal 
horſe to which he was tied F. This again 
accounts for our not ſeeing in the draw- 
ings even the body-girth, or any drawing 
trace on the outſide — of the guadrige, 
in thoſe caſes where extrajugal horſes were 
uſed. 


Neſtor alſo had an extrafugal horſe in 
his chariot, which Paris killed ; and being 
{lain, the old man, in like manner, diſ- 
encumbered his equipage of him, by cut- 
ting the Pareoria. 7 


® Sec fig. F4 
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The deſcription of this one extrajugal 
horſe ſerves likewiſe for the other on the 
other hand, as that was intirely ſimilar, 


This deſcription of theſe extrajugal 
horſes will anſwer to the explaining every 
action or evolution of the chariot, both in 
battle and in the race, 


With reſpe&t to the harneſſing four 
horſes abreaſt, 'the two on the outſide 
might be extrajugal; but I am convinced 
(eſpecially as I read it in Xenophon) that 
when more pairs were put abreaſt, each 
pair had a 7emo or pole; and a peculiar fort 
of carriage for carrying great burthens is 
actually fo deſcribed ; but the quadrigæ, 
which were moſt in uſe, were certainly 
moſt commonly drawn with a pair of jugal 
horſes, - and a pair of extrajugal horſes 
coupled on each fide. The buſineſs of 
guiding, keeping ſteady, and ſtopping the 
carriage, depended chiefly on the jugal 
pair; that of wheeling up each extreme 
axle depetided on the ſtrength and activity 
of the reſpective outhde extrajugal horſe, 
as will be ſeen preſently, * 


The conſtruction and the compoſition 
of this equipage of the Bijugæ, the Trigæ, 
and Quadrige, being thus deſcribed, the 

EEE. exerciſe 
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exerciſe of theſe in the games, and the 
application of them to ſervice in war, is 
the next point to be inquired into. This 
inquiry will ſtill more illuſtrate the matter. 


The whole of this is contained in one 
line in Homer: 


Kpaurve, par wha T ic d EHE ide et b. „ 
which Mr. Pope tranſlates thus: 


[j| 1 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, [ f 


To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race. 1 

{104 

If we view this line in the light of ſcience, | | 
we ſhall find that it does very minutely Mk 

deſcribe every manœuvre uſed in the evo- Wb. 

lutions of the chariot, the advancing and _ 

retreating, and thoſe ſudden rapid wheel- k { 

ings to the right or left, by which they 1444 

make their almoſt irreſiſtible attacks; 1 1 54 

which motion, as I ſhall afterwards ex- 1 
plain it, is appropriated, of very ancient ll R 
time, to the movements of the knights in l. 

the game of cheſs. 85 i 


+ In gyrum greſſus magno impete lunat 

Curvatos. | "ll 
#* Tliad viii. 107, 
+ Vidæ Sacchia Ludus. N | | 1 
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The great excellence and perfection of 
this manege was firſt * ſo to bit the horſes, 
that their necks might be pliable and obe- 
dient to the reins : the next conſiſted in 

teaching the horſes to move by ſuch + 
meaſured ſteps, that the whole equipage, 
when two, four, or fix, were joined to- 
gether, might moye as one body with- 
out confuſion ; Thirdly, to train them 
to run with velocity, and to inure them 
to courage and hardineſs, in either attack+ 
ing by an impetuous ſhock, or in receiving 
firmly the attack. The laſt was in dreſſing 
them̃ to execute the various evolutions of 
wheeling with docility, activity, and ve- 
locity: in ſhort, ſays Xenophon, to do all 
other things which they would have oc- 
caſion to perform in actual ſervice, to run 
over all kind of ground, to ſtretch up the 
ſteepeſt aſcents, and to ruſh down the 
ſharpeſt declivities, 


The chief excellence in driving was 
feeadineſs, ſo as to proceed whether moy- 
ing in the right or curve line, in one uni- 
form direction, and not to and fro by a 
vacillating and ſinuous motion. But the 

* Xenophon. 


+ Which you ſee deſcribed in all the anciept going 
and paſſo rclievos. e ' 
greaß 


2 © 
great excellence} of the horſes, as well as 
the higheſt ſkill of the driver, was called 
forth, in performing the wheelings to an 
exact given curve, under full ſpeed. 


Ihe chariot race was inſtituted for the 
exerciſe of this military skill, to encourage 
and afford opportunities of diſplaying it ; 
and was fo regulated as to require the beſt 
horſes, the higheſt finiſhed manege, and 
the moſt perfect skill in driving. Ta 
complete the noble competitors in this 
moſt difficult manoeuvre of the wwheeling, 
the courſe waz always ſo laid out, that the 
race depended chiefly on the performing 
this difficult evolution. He that will read 
with the eye of ſcience old Neſtor's ad- 
vice to his fon in the Iliad, Book XXIII. 
v. 306, will need no other explication of 


this matter. 


The courſe was generally of that length 
that the race was finiſhed by going once 
round; although ſometimes, in the more 
confined circus, the chariot went four 
times round, making ſeven wheelings, 
reckoning thoſe round both termini taken 
together. The route of the race was from 
the right wheeling to the left, round the 
extreme meta or terminus, and then re- 
turning back to the ſame ground, ſo as 

| | that 
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that the meta or terminus from which 
they ſet out ſhould be upon their right; 
and, if the courſe conſiſted of more rounds 
than one, then wheeling to the right round 
this meta, and ſo alternately in a line, 
making the Arabic figure of 8. Now 
four rounds thus performed will make juſt 
feven wheelings. I am conſcious that this 
opinion is new; but being perſuaded that 
I am grounded both in the nature of the 
thing, and by ſufficient authority, as will 
be ſeen preſently, I venture to give it out. 


According to the opinion commonly re- 
ceived of the chariot race, that the com- 
petitors ſtarted from the right of the bary 
rier, and wheeling to the left round the 
meta, always went the ſame way, always 
wheeling to the left in every circuit, what 
ever the number of rounds were, there 
ariſes a moſt inexplicable injuſtice, as to any 
chance that the merit of ſwiftneſs in the 
horſes, or of {kill in the driver could have, 
except what they derived from their place 
upon the right or left, which mere lot 
gave them. For when there were from 
ten chariots to forty at ſometimes, all ar- 
ranged abreaſt at the barrier; that upon 
the left, and that upon the right, would 
run, courſes of very different lengths, oa 


„ 


che proportion of the leſſer or larger 
circle that their lot deſtined them to. 


The explication of this difficulty given 
by Mr. Weſt, in his diſcourſe on the 
Olympic games, only adds confuſion to it, 
The whole skill and courage of the cha- 
rioteers were (he ſays) employed to obtain 
the point of advantage at the wheeling, 
and he deſcribes them in this attempt all 
driving foul of one another, by directions 
all converging to this point ; this, I ſay, 
may add to the confuſion, but does not 
relieve the difficulty, for ſtill the chariot, 
which was placed upon the right of all, 
had, in this firſt attempt, the hypothenuſe, 
or longeſt fide of the triangle to run, 
while the chariot upon the left had only 
one of the Legs of the ſame right-angled 
triangle, and ſo the reſt in gradation ; and 
what a ſcene of unavoidable inextricable 
wreck muſt all theſe chariots ruſhing to- 
gether, in converging lines, have made! 
This ſeems ſo abſurd, that one cannot but 
reject it at firſt fight, from the nature of 
the thing itſelf. But this attempt of run- 
ning foul on one another, and croſſing 
upon each other, is contrary to fact, 1s 
contrary to the laws of the courſe, which 
forbad all fraud, all crofing or joſtling, as 
our modern racers term it. And we find 

n 
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In the 23d book of Homer's Iliad, that 
Antilochus was deprived of the prize he 
claimed (which prize was given to Mene- 
laus) becauſe he (Antilochus) had. croſſe 
upon, and attempted to run foul of the 
chariot of Menelaus. 


All this perplexity 1s relieved, and the 
difficulty cleared up, by the explication 
which I have given above: for by that 
route of the race, he that was outermoſt 
at the ſetting off, returning to the ſame 
ground with the ſtarting-poſt upon the 
right, would be innermoſt at the coming 
in; and if the race conſiſted of more 
circuits than one, the competitors would 
be alternately outermoſt and innermoſt at 
each alternate wheeling. So that he who 
ran the largeſt circle in the firſt circuit, 
would run the leſſer in the ſecond, and 
vice verſa, f 


Whoever will read the account of the 
chariot race in the Electra of Sophocles, 
and will particularly attend to the nature 
of the accident which happened between 
the Thracian and Libyan cars; and to 
the fatal one which befel Orefles at the 
cloſe of the race, will be confirmed in 
this opinion. The narrative tells us, That 
the chariots having finiſhed the ira 
* circuit, 
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circuit, and running the fourth, ſome of 
them had made the ſeventh wheeling, and 
were got again inte the ſtraight right line, 
at that moment of time the Aman cha- 
rioteer coming up to the Meta, in or near 
the point where the route of the courſe 
muſt croſs; and his horſes, hard of mouth, 
breaking from him, ſwerved and run foul, 
with their front direct, upon one of the 
Libyan chariots. This 1s an accident that 
could not happen, if the returning line 
did not croſs upon the outgoing line, by 
the chariots running the — in the 
figure of eight. But the circumſtances of 
the diſaſter of the car of Oreſtes put the 
matter out of all doubt. 


The narrative proceeds, and ſays, That 
this accident between the Libyan and 
Enian chariots drew after it an almoſt 
general wreck of the chariots then running. 
But that the ſkilful Athenian, who was 
laſt but one, obſerving his time, bore to 
the right out of the courſe, and ſo avoided 
them. That Oreſtes, who lay by in the 
race, as having horſes of that rating way 
of going, that he depended upon the puſh 
at the laſt for his ſucceſs; finding that 
now was the time to make his puſh, bore 
{till more to the right, in order to paſs the 


Athenian; and, for this purpoſe, having 


given 
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given the left-hand rein to his horſes, moſt 
unfortunately run with the end of his 
axle-tree againſt the Terminus, at the com- 
ing in. Now unleſs this' terminus had 
been upon his right at the coming in, this 
accident thus Feſcribed could not have 
happened; but being upon the right, every 
previous accident naturally leads to it. 


However, as the route of the race ge- 
nerally conſiſted but of one long courſe, 
returning again to the ſtarting-poſt, the 
only wheeling performed in it was to the 
left; but to make that matter even and 
fair, the chariots came in upon the left of 
the ſtarting- poſt, as above deſcribed ; fo 
that thoſe who were outermoſt at the 
wheeling round the meta, and had there 
the diſadvantage, were innermoſt at the 
coming in, and had that diſadvantage made 


up to them. 


As in theſe courſes of one circuit, which 
were the moſt common, the only wheel- 
ing performed was to the left round the 
meta *; the horſe of the higheſt vigour 
and greateſt velocity was harneſſed extra- 
jugal upon the right; and for the like 
'realon, the beſt maneged and moſt flexile 


* Vide Scholiaſt. in Antigone Sophorlis, 
horſe 
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horſe * was harneſſed extrajugal on the 
left, becauſe the firſt was to bring round 
the chariot in the act of wheeling, and the 
latter to maintain a kind of equably mov- 
ing fulcrum, upon which the whole mo- 
tion of the wheeling depended ; ſo that 
each had his perfection, and each was firſt 
and moſt excellent in his reſpective pro- 
perty ; the attending to which diſtinction 


might have cleared Scheffer's difficulties. 


The horſes of the quadrigæ were ge- 
nerally, though not without exception, 
mentioned in the following order. Firſt, 
the extrajugal on the right : Second, the 
'extrajugal on the left. Third, the jugal 
on the right. Fourth, the jugal on the 
left. I mention this, as it will be ne- 
ceflary to explain ſome terms which the 
reader will meet with in Homer, in So- 


.phocles, and in ſeveral of the other claſſics. 


Let the reader be led next, by this in- 


quiry, into the application of this equi- 


page; thus compoſed, and thus exerciſed 
to actual ſervice in war; he will find theſe 


chariots acting as diſtinct fingle bodies, in 
ruſhing upon and breaking the ranks of 
the infantry, ſometimes by a direct per- 
pendicular artacꝶ upon the front, but more 


* Vide Sophoclis Electram. 
COm- 
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commonly by wheeling ſuddenly to the 
right or left, and bearing down in a tranſ> 
verſe line along the front, ſo as to elude the 
points of the enemy's ſpears advanced in 
tront. He will find them ſometimes ſtop- 
ping ſhort upon a ſudden halt, and ſtand+ 
ing unmoved ; while the officer, who was 
carried in them, jumps down upon the 
ground, and puts himſelf at the head of 
the infantry, or engages in ſingle combat. 
At other times he will find them comin 
thort about, and retreating. He will fin 
them, upon other occaſions, acting in a 
compact corps, formed into a rank intire, 
in order to break the enemy's front, and 
then, by their various evolutions, making 
way for the infantry to paſs up to action; 
at other times he will find them drawn up 
in a bady upon the wings, and fometimes 
as a corps de reſerve in the rear. In ſhort, 
it we conſider theſe chariots, trained as 
they were with ſuch skill and diſcipline, 
and exerciſed to ſuch great perfection, in 
wheeling to right and left with ſudden and 
impetuous velocity, we ſhall eaſily per- 
ceive how every evolution of the cavalry 
might be performed in the ſame manner 
as the modern cavalry perform the mo- 
dern evolutions of wheeling by fours; 
as alſo, how they might change their 

0 fronts, 


. 

fronts, refolve themſelves into lefler 
bodies, arid unite again into one. I could 
quote inſtances of all theſe manceuvres, 
but I think it will be mote pleaſing 
to the reader to apply thefe obſervations 
himſelf to the many tiftances which 
he will meet with in the courſe of his 
ſtudies. 


Various were the methods taken and 
praCtiſed to evade this attack, which could 
not be refited by. the infantry, ſuch as 
wheeling back, and opening to the tight 
and left; but the only one I ſhall take 
notice of is the manœuvre mentioned by 
Polyznus * iti his Stratagemata. He fays 
that Alexander, having learned that the 
Thracians had a powerful body of this 
chariot cavalry, trained his Macedonians to 
couch upon the ground, and with their 
ſhields thrown over them to form a teſtudo, 
over which the chariots of the enemy 
might paſs without effect. 


As the Britiſh ifland was, in the very 
early ages of antiquity, planted by colonies 
from the great commercial nations in the 
eaſtern parts of the Mediterranean fea ; 0 
the learning and arts of thele poliſhed 


* Lib; IV. 6. iii. § 11. 
people 
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people were planted in this land. The aſto- 
niſhing monuments of the Druids, who 
were the prieſts of thoſe colonies, are 
proofs of a knowledge in mechanics, which 
we of this 1 day only wonder 


at, but are at a loſs to account for. This 
uſe of the chariots practiſed by the Aſi- 
atics and Libyans, was the peculiar art 
of war in which the Britons excelled, and 
was peculiar to them. Although theſe 
colonics, and indeed almoſt the remem- 
brance of them, had been in the time of - 
Julius Cæſar overwhelmed by the bar- 
bariſm of the natives, and of other un- 
cultivated people' who had tranſmigrated 
from the continent of Europe ; yet this 
peculiar Aſiatic art of war, the ſame as 
that uſed at the ſiege of Troy, continued 
to be uſed even ſo late as the time of his 
invaſion, by the then inhabitants: in this 
manege we find they excelled to a very 
high degree of perfection. Diodorus ſays 
expreſsly, that they uſed chariots in war 
exactly in the ſame manner as the heroes 
in the Trojan war “ are ſaid to have uſed 
them. They uſed the ſame method of 
forming the line of battle, the ſame 
method of attack, and particularly that of 
the traiſfocrſe attack, which is what Ciccro, 


* Lite Ts 


in 
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in the 6th epiſtle of his 7th book, refers 
to, in the caution he gives Trebatius to 
guard againſt theſe ſudden unexpected mo- 
tions, The Britiſh order of battle, which 
Ceæſar deſcribes in the 24th chapter of his 

4th book of the Gallic war, Concilio Ro- 
manorum cognito, premiſſo equitatu et eſſedariis 
quo 3 genere in præliis uti conſue- 
verant, reliquis copiis conſecuti ſunt, is ex- 
actly the ſame as that formed by the Greeks 
deſcribed in Iliad IV. I could quote other 
paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, but this is 
ſufficient, 


As this was the peculiar art of war 
amongſt the ancient inhabitants of this 
country, ſo had they the ſame ſolemn 
races, to train and exerciſe their. youth to 
this diſcipline, and to maintain the ſame 
honour towards thoſe who excelled in it. 
There are, to this day, remaining in Eng- 
land ſome veſtiges of the Curſus in which 
they ran theſe races; which races being 

attendants on the ſolemn meetings of re- 
ligion, the curſus were near their temples. 
The moſt remarkable is that near Stone- 
henge, which is a long tract of ground, 
about 350 feet (or 200 Druid cubits) wide, 
and better than a mile and three quarters 
(or 6000 Druid cubits) in length, encloſed 
quite round with a bank of earth, ſtretch- 
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ing directly eaſt and weſt. The goal and 
carcer are at the eaſt end, The goal is a 
high bank of earth, raiſed with a flope 
inwards, whereon the judges are ſuppoſed 
to have ſat. The line of this bank is 
north and ſouth, directly acrofs the curſus, 
beginning from the ſouth bank of the 
curſus, not reaching quite to the north, 
but leaving a ſpace there for the chariots 
to paſs to the carger, between this goal and 
the north bank, or ſide of the ourſus, The 
metæ are two tumuli, or-lttle barrows, at 
the welt end of the curſus ; >] 


Some tomb, perhaps of old, the dgad to grage, 


Or then, as now, the limit gf 3. face. 


as old Neſtor deſcribes” the mets. of the 
curſus on the plains. he fare Troy. 5 


From the very ſtate and form of this 
hippodrome, or curſus, my conjecturę, as 
to the manner in which the race was per- 
formed, is confirmed in fact. Here we 
ſee that the chariots ſet out from the car- 


cer, on the right (or northward) of the 


goal, and ran to the weſt end; whence, 


returned again eaſtyard,: and muſt pals 


again to the northward, or left of the goal, 


keep» 
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keeping it on their right ia their coming 
in iq the garcer, at the end of the race, 3 


] have before explained the race mention 
in Sophocles. 


Docter Stukelcy, not adverting to this 
route of the face, but ſecing that it muſt 
end t the northward of the goal, at the 
eaſt end. bas been led to imagine, con- 
tray te tha fact of eonſtant practice, that 
the charts ran from the eaſt along the 
ſouthern fide, and then wheeling to the 
right, north about the metæ, returned on 
the north ſide, and ſo ended to the north- 
ward of the goal. But the explanation 
which I have given is agreeable to practice, 
and confirmed by this exiſting fact. 


The hyppodromes, or curſus, were call. 
ed, in the language of the country, rhe- 
dagua ; the racer rhedagwr, and the car- 
riage, as we find, rheda. 


One of theſe hippodromes, about half 
a mile to the ſouthward of Leiceſter, re- 
tains ſtill, under the various corruptions 
of ſpeaking and writing, the old name 
Rheaagua; in the corrupted one, Rawdikes. 


Doctor Stukeley ſays, there is another 
of theſe near Dorcheſter : another on the 
7 | banks 


"Tj ) 
banks of the river Lowther, by Perith .in 
Cumberland ; and another in the valley 
juſt without the town of Royſton, | | 


Such were the equeſtrian ſports of the 
ancient Britons, who even in their Paſtimes 
encouraged a warlike ſpirit and emulation, 
and advanced the public welfare; for by 
making pleafure ſubſervient to ſcience, and 
conſidering the race only as an exhibition 
of military ſkill, they dignified the ſport, 
and made their cavalry no leſs the delight 
and orvament of peace, than the ſupport 
and terror of war. 
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